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PEEFACE 


Writing  this  story  of  Centenary  College  has 
been  a  very  strenuous  piece  of  work,  a  very  exact¬ 
ing  one,  and  yet  it  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  for 
Centenary  is  my  alma  mater,  and  the  happiest 
years  of  my  life  were  spent  on  the  Centenary 
campus  at  Jackson.  The  man  who  expects  this  to 
be  a  dry-as-dnst  history  of  the  college  will  not 
get  his  money’s  worth;  neither  will  the  devotee  of 
the  inch-worm  type  of  literature  which  omits  no 
detail,  however  stupid,  be  satisfied.  However,  we 
want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  while  we  have  writ¬ 
ten  this  story  in  an  unusual  way  we  have  know¬ 
ingly  made  no  mistakes  in  it,  and  we  have  given 
the  history  of  the  school  as  well  as  we  could  find 
it. 

It  has  been  a  great  delight  to  go  over  the 
original  sources  on  which  we  base  our  history. 
First,  those  precious  volumes,  Minutes  of  Trus¬ 
tees’  Meetings,  College  of  Louisiana,  and  Cen¬ 
tenary  College,  1825  to  1840,  and  then  the  Minutes 
of  Trustees’  Meetings,  Centenary  College,  1840  to 
1906;  also  the  Minutes  of  the  Faculty  from  1848 
to  1906.  These  books  are  more  precious  than 
gold.  They  are  old,  and  ink  from  the  pens  of  the 
secretaries  is  faded  in  some  places,  but  it  is  a 
joy  to  look  on  a  record  kept  so  long,  and  written 
by  hand.  We  realize  that  these  records  do  not 
contain  everything.  No  doubt  these  secretaries 
who  had  to  put  everything  down  with  a  goose 
quill  or  a  stub  pen  omitted  what  they  thought  un- 
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important.  This  word  of  reminder  won’t  hurt, 
for  yon  may  find  some  things  that  have  been 
omitted.  Some  years  they  were  very  careful  to 
note  the  names  of  the  commencement  orators,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  men  who  preached  the  sermon 
and  delivered  the  literary  address;  other  years 
they  omitted  this.  We  have  had  old  catalogues, 
newspaper  clippings,  commencement  programs, 
and  letters  which  have  been  valuable.  We  made 
two  trips  to  Louisiana  to  discover  original 
sources,  spending  many  a  day  and  many  a  night 
going  over  the  files  of  old  newspapers,  especially 
the  New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate . 

The  history  of  the  college  in  Shreveport  I  have 
been  enabled  to  get  from  original  sources  there. 

Instead  of  simply  noting  down  every  uninter¬ 
esting  detail  we  have  attempted  to  give  the  history 
of  Centenary  College  as  a  story,  and  we  have  tried 
to  introduce  the  local  color  necessary  for  a  read¬ 
able  story  by  painting  in  a  background  of  the 
times  we  were  recording.  We  have  no  apology  to 
make  for  the  personal  reminiscences,  for  we  are 
telling  them  to  give  you  atmosphere,  and  we 
couldn’t  produce  the  local  coloring  any  better  than 
by  simply  trying  to  let  you  see  it  through  our 
eyes  as  we  saw  it  when  we  were  a  student  there. 

Of  course  even  after  we  have  done  our  best  we 
are  going  to  make  a  mistake.  If  we  omitted  your 
name  we  are  sorry ;  it  was  an  inadvertence  on  our 
part. 

We  did  our  best  to  get  material.  We  published 
a  call  in  the  Church  papers,  and  in  the  dailies  of 
New  Orleans;  we  made  a  trip  to  the  Louisiana 
Conference  in  December  to  get  before  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Conference  and  ask  them  for  material. 
We  have  spoken  to  many  persons;  we  have  writ¬ 
ten  many  letters,  and  we  have  had  many  promises 
to  send  ns  material  which  did  not  materialize. 
Knowing  human  nature  as  we  do  we  know  that  the 
heaviest  kickers  will  be  those  who  had  a  chance  to 
send  in  material  and  neglected  it. 

My  thanks  are  due  especially  to  Dr.  George  S. 
Sexton,  President  of  Centenary  College,  who  has 
been  exceedingly  kind  and  helpful.  Here  is  one 
college  President  who  is  also  a  human  being,  and  a 
brother  beloved.  I  am  also  under  obligations  to 
the  Rev.  Harry  W.  May,  of  Zachary,  La.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  L.  L.  Upton,  Slaughter,  La.,  Van  Carter, 
New  Orleans,  Rev.  Briscoe  Carter,  Coushatta,  La., 
Dr.  W.  W.  Drake,  Monroe,  Dr.  R.  H.  Wynn,  Min- 
den,  La.,  Rev.  C.  P.  Smith  of  Houston,  Texas,  Dr. 
H.  T.  Carley,  Shreveport,  La.,  Rev.  L.  W.  Cain, 
Baton  Rouge,  Rev.  Robert  Cross,  Sicily  Island, 
La.,  Mrs.  Carrie  Schwing  Tomb,  of  Jackson,  La., 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Dr.  J.  Lloyd  Decell,  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate,  and  Miss 
Ruth  Chalmers,  Mr.  R.  C.  Chalmers,  and  Milton 
Chalmers,  of  the  New  Orleans  Advocate.  How 
kind  and  helpful  they  were. 

Especially  the  author  wishes  to  thank  Mrs. 
Amanda  McDonald  Reynolds  for  her  splendid  help 
in  reading  the  manuscript  and  for  her  fine  cour¬ 
tesy. 

This  writer  yields  to  no  man  in  his  love  for  Cen¬ 
tenary  College.  No  other  college,  and  he  has  at¬ 
tended  two  schools  larger  and  richer  than  Cente¬ 
nary,  has  such  a  place  in  his  heart.  No  man  more 
appreciates  the  sacrifice  the  college  made  through 
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the  years.  We  detail  a  good  deal  of  this  because 
we  want  you  to  see  how  they  struggled  through 
this  yearly  repetition  of  short  funds,  and  inade¬ 
quate  facilities.  While  reading  this  recital  of 
hardships  in  those  precious  old  volumes  a  fellow 
had  to  either  laugh  or  cry,  and  sometimes  we 
elected  to  laugh.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  present- 
day  educational  equipment,  there  were  occasions 
in  the  past  where  you  could  not  help  but  be  struck 
with  the  humor  of  the  situation — and  yet  it  was  a 
grim  humor.  However,  it  is  better  to  laugh  than 
to  cry,  and  I  must  write  in  a  natural  way,  which 
includes  letting  my  humor  come  up  to  the  surface 
for  air,  and  so  the  funny  side  of  the  situation  is 
presented,  but  yet  at  the  same  time  there  has  been 
down  in  my  heart  a  profound  reverence  for  the 
struggle  these  glorious  men  were  making. 

It  is  the  prayer  of  the  author  that  this  book  will 
serve  not  only  as  a  history  of  Centenary  College, 
but  will  help  to  an  understanding  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  problems  in  Louisiana  in  the  early  days, 
and  will  make  us  appreciate  the  struggle  for  edu¬ 
cation  through  the  ages.  And  the  best  way  to 
show  that  we  have  the  message  is  to  make  this 
glorious  old  college — Centenary — greater  than 
ever  in  its  history.  The  Author. 
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A  BURNING  TORCH  AND  A  FLAMING  FIRE :  EDUCATION 

When  Prometheus  Stole  the  Fire 

IF  you  have  a  notion  that  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot  is  all  a  very  easy  matter,  then 
we  hasten  to  beg  you  to  throw  that  idea  away 
and  get  another,  and  a  better  one.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  easy  about  it,  and  the  history  of  the  attempt 
throughout  the  long  ages  to  prone  something  up¬ 
lifting  and  elevating  and  illuminating  into  the 
head  of  a  man  might  properly  come  under  the 
head  of  a  chore,  or,  more  than  that,  hard  manual 
labor.  You  talk  about  the  impossibility  of  a  man 
raising  himself  by  his  own  bootstraps;  well,  I 
used  to  think  that  impossible,  but  after  shutting 
myself  up  with  the  history  of  man’s  snail-like 
progress  in  painfully  getting  ideas  into  his  seldom, 
if  ever,  brains,  I  am  beginning  to  believe  in  eleva¬ 
tion  via  the  personal  bootstrap  route.  And  yet, 
this  painful  road,  this  Via  Dolorosa,  has  been  not 
only  a  way  of  sorrow  and  trial  and  vexation  and 
trouble  and  self-denial  and  much  sweating  of 
blood,  but  it  has  been  a  way  of  joy  and  hope,  and 
at  times  cheer,  and — victory. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  when  I  get  on  the 
trail  of  an  idea  I  want  to  track  it  to  its  lair,  and 
then  when  I  get  to  the  lair  I  want  to  reach  in  and 
grab  something  and  bring  it  out  to  the  light.  And 
now,  as  we  are  on  the  track  of  education,  and  this 
idea  of  man  introducing  into  his  head  those  things 
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which  might  help  him,  it  might  be  well  to  inquire, 
Who  started  this  business,  anyhow?  I  don’t  know 
for  sure,  but  some  say  that  it  all  goes  back  to 
Minerva,  the  red-headed  goddess  of  wisdom.  She 
it  was  who  put  Prometheus  up  to  stealing  the 
sacred  fire  from  heaven.  She  gave  him  a  log  of 
the  road,  warning  him  of  all  the  difficult  places, 
and  she  gave  him  the  moral  support  necessary  to 
begin  and  continue  the  journey.  This  Titan,  son 
of  Iapetus  and  Clymene,  of  the  family  of  Oceani- 
des,  had  a  brother  who  caused  all  the  trouble,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  pause  just  a  moment  and  say  a 
lot  of  our  trouble  in  life  comes  from  other  people. 
It  was  the  case  at  that  time  of  the  gods  above  and 
the  giants  below,  for  ordinary  mortal  man  had  not 
yet  been  invented.  When  the  gods  decided  that 
the  common  and  garden  variety  of  man  should 
inhabit  the  earth  they  commissioned  Prometheus 
and  his  brother  Epimetheus  to  do  the  job:  Epime- 
theus  was  to  do  all  the  manual  labor  involved,  and 
Prometheus  was  to  oversee  the  work.  In  order  to 
improve  his  prentice  hand  Epimetheus  was  to 
have  a  workout  on  the  animals  who  were  to  be 
man’s  companions  on  the  earth.  Like  a  novice, 
Epimetheus  used  up  all  his  good  raw  material 
giving  the  different  animals  the  necessary  organs 
and  instincts,  but,  alas  and  alack!  he  used  up 
everything  good,  and  when  he  came  to  create  man 
the  cupboard  was  bare  of  everything  which  was 
desirable.  Prometheus  blamed  himself  for  not 
overseeing  the  job  a  little  more  carefully,  and  felt 
that  it  was  up  to  him  to  redeem  the  situation.  He 
had  to  do  something  for  man,  something  which 
would  exalt  man  above  the  animal,  and  give  him 
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superiority  and  dominion  over  the  beasts.  But 
what  was  he  to  do  ?  He  had  just  about  worn  to  a 
frazzle  his  thinking  apparatus  when  Minerva  came 
along,  and  this  is  what  she  said : 

“ There  isn’t  anything  on  earth  which  will  do 
you  any  good,  but  the  remedy  is  in  heaven,  and 
that  is  a  long  way  from  here.  There  are  deep 
and  dangerous  rivers  to  cross;  muddy  swamps, 
and  then  burning  deserts  where  the  yellow  sands 
are  like  fire ;  there  are  difficult  hills,  and  there  are 
steep  and  jagged  mountains  which  tear  to  the 
bone  the  hands  and  feet;  and  at  the  top  of  these 
heaven-reaching  mountains  there  are  freezing  and 
slippery  glaciers.  But  if  you  can  endure  to  the 
end  you  will  reach  the  golden  road  over  which 
Phoebus  drives  the  chariot  of  the  Sun.  You  must 
wait  until  he  issues  from  the  eastern  portals  at 
the  break  of  day  when  the  fire  burns  brightest, 
and  you  must  light  this  torch  which  I  give  you 
from  the  flaming  fire  of  his  chariot.  Then  if  you 
can  make  your  way  down  in  safety  with  the  fire 
still  burning  you  can  impart  a  spark  of  it  to  mere 
man,  and  it  will  make  him  superior  to  the  beasts, 
and  only  a  little  lower  than  the  gods  who  dwell 
upon  Olympus.  Here  is  the  torch  and  here  is  my 
blessing.  Good  luck  and  good-by.” 

Prometheus  took  the  unlighted  torch,  a  stalk  of 
fennel,  from  her  hand,  made  the  trip,  and  returned 
safely. 

A  burning  torch  and  a  flaming  fire !  This  was 
the  gift  of  Prometheus  to  the  world.  It  rescued 
man  from  degradation  and  made  him  more  than  a 
match  for  the  animals.  When  it  burned  brightly 
near  his  presence  the  most  savage  fled  in  fear;  it 
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made  them  forget  biting  hunger  and  cruel  raven¬ 
ing.  It  melted  like  wax  their  hearts  within  them, 
and  gave  them  a  knowledge  of  their  lord  and 
master,  and  his  superiority.  This  fire  burning  on 
the  hearthstone  brought  cheer  into  his  rude  dwell¬ 
ing,  brought  the  glow  of  comfort,  enabled  him  to 
defy  the  elements,  the  dismal  fogs,  the  cold  rains 
and  the  frosts  of  winter.  It  made  life  more  liv¬ 
able,  making  his  food  palatable,  and  ministered  to 
his  physical  nature.  But,  above  all,  that  burning 
torch  and  that  blazing  fire,  the  peculiar  possession 
of  man,  gave  him  a  conscious  sense  of  superiority. 
This  burning  torch  and  this  flaming  fire  was — 
Education ! 

We  know  the  sequel  to  this  story,  and  it  fur¬ 
nishes  an  interesting  sidelight.  The  gods,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  fire  which  Prometheus  brought  from 
heaven  would  give  man  the  fine  attributes,  making 
him  almost  the  equal  of  those  who  dwelt  upon 
Olympus,  felt  that  no  punishment  could  be  too 
great  for  the  hardy  and  bold  adventurer;  so  the 
story  is  that  Jupiter  himself  attended  to  the  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  ordered  Prometheus  to  be  chained 
to  a  rock,  where  a  vulture  was  to  feed  on  his  liver, 
which  was  never  exhausted;  and  thus  always 
those  who  have  striven  to  benefit  the  race  through 
education  have  suffered. 

There  is  an  intense  interest  in  the  world  in 
man’s  physical  evolution.  No  matter  what  our 
belief  might  be  concerning  physical  evolution,  we 
are  interested,  and  it  isn’t  hard  to  get  up  an  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  subject.  But  man’s  intellectual  evolu¬ 
tion — and  it  is  an  evolution — has  been  lost  sight 
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of,  and  we  accept  the  first  fruits  of  it  as  a  matter 
of  course. 


From  Mansard  Roof  to  Dome 

This  business  of  catching  a  spark  from  the  fire 
of  Prometheus,  putting  it  on  the  inner  altar  of  the 
mind,  and  causing  it  to  be  fed  into  a  flame,  was 
inevitable  in  the  life  of  men.  To  me  it  is  one  of 
the  most  amazing  of  life’s  miracles,  and  I  think 
one  of  the  greatest  moments  in  history  is  that  first 
moment  when  that  pioneer  among  primitive  men 
stopped  thinking  of  his  stomach  and  transferred 
his  thought  to  his  brain.  When  that  divine  im¬ 
pulse  came  into  his  barrel-like,  hairy  breast  he 
began  to  get  away  from  the  beasts  that  perish,  and 
began  to  change  the  front  elevation  of  his  brain¬ 
pan  from  a  mansard  roof  to  a  dome.  It  is  too  bad 
we  can’t  learn  the  date  of  that  event,  and  celebrate 
it,  for  it  is  of  more  importance  than  the  moment 
when  the  Peace  Treaty  was  signed  by  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles. 
Even  the  Cro-Magnon  man  turned  to  something 
different  as  soon  as  the  not-to-be-resisted  cravings 
of  his  stomach  were  appeased.  Putting  something 
down  there  to  keep  the  gastric  juices  from  tor¬ 
menting  him  was  something  that  had  to  be  done 
and  could  properly  come  under  the  head  of  a 
chore;  but  as  soon  as  his  eternal  enemy  let  him 
alone  and  called  in  the  wild  dog  of  hunger  from 
his  track,  and  allowed  his  brain  to  have  a  few 
moments  of  rest,  he  turned  to  the  work  of  creating 
something,  which  represents  man  at  his  highest. 
He  began  as  an  artist,  and  then  flowered  into  a 
carver  of  symbols  which  would  give  permanent 
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expression  to  the  poetry  of  his  sonl.  It  is  hard 
for  a  man  driven  by  necessity,  to  whom  something 
to  eat  and  something  to  put  on  is  the  sum  total  of 
life,  to  realize  that  there  is  a  craving  for  beauty 
and  knowledge  in  the  souls  of  men,  and  this  crav¬ 
ing  is  as  natural,  and  always  has  been,  as  the 
craving  for  food. 

Just  where  this  first  attempt  to  teach  man 
sprang  into  existence  we  are  not  able  to  say 
definitely,  but  we  find  that  as  far  hack  as  we  can 
trace  history  in  the  great  dawn  of  time,  the 
Chinese  were  at  it ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  it  took 
seed  and  budded  and  blossomed.  In  the  time  of 
Moses,  who  “was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  ’  ’  there  was  a  university  at  Heliopolis. 
They  taught  plane  geometry,  surveying,  what 
passed  for  philosophy,  music,  astronomy  or  rath¬ 
er  “  astrology,  ’  ’  physical  culture,  and  military 
science.  If  we  may  believe  the  historians,  Greece 
reached  some  heights  in  culture,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  idea  of  hu¬ 
man  individuality  is  grasped.  Athenian  education 
sought  to  educate  the  entire  man,  giving  him  beau¬ 
ty  of  form,  keenness  of  intellect,  and  nobleness  of 
heart.  Plato  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and 
Aristotle  was  a  pupil  of  Plato.  What  a  trinity 
of  great  teachers.  It  was  Plato  who  said,  “If  a 
mind  be  educated,  it  will  take  care  of  the  body,  for 
the  good  soul  improves  the  body,  and  not  the  good 
body  the  mind,”  thus  giving  more  prominence  to 
the  intellectual  than  the  physical. 

Rome  conquered  Greece  by  force  of  arms,  but 
Greece  conquered  Rome  with  ideas.  In  her  early 
years  Rome  lived  purely  for  the  physical  in  that 
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all  attention  was  given  to  subduing  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  brute  force;  but  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
after  contact  with  Greece,  education  and  culture 
had  an  inning,  and  then  arose  the  Golden  Age  of 
Augustus  brought  about  by  such  men  as  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  Livy,  and  Seneca,  a  great  teacher. 
I  often  think  of  a  statement  of  Seneca’s  when  I 
recall  those  grand  old  men  who  kept  the  torch  of 
education  burning  in  Centenary  during  the  long, 
hard  years :  ‘ 1  The  teacher  who  instructs  us  in  the 
sciences  and  imparts  to  us  a  noble  effort  and  in¬ 
tellectual  culture  is  worth  more  than  he  receives. 
.  .  .  Such  a  man  who  consecrates  his  whole  being 
to  our  good  and  who  awakens  our  dormant  facul¬ 
ties  is  deserving  of  all  the  esteem  that  we  give  a 
benevolent  physician,  or  our  most  loved  and  dear¬ 
est  kindred. 9  9 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  Christian  education  is 
a  most  interesting  one.  The  words  of  Jesus  con¬ 
cerning  the  equality  of  men,  the  sacredness  of 
human  life,  and  the  holiness  of  childhood  was  the 
thing  that  gave  birth  to  the  educational  idea  of 
Christianity;  but  like  seed  which  falls  into  un¬ 
favorable  soil,  some  time  elapsed  before  the 
Church  found  itself  in  this  work.  There  were 
what  we  might  call  practical  difficulties.  Especial¬ 
ly  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  cities  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  were  from  the  submerged  classes.  They 
were  poor  folks ;  in  many  cases  they  were  slaves ; 
and  in  many  other  cases  they  were  criminals. 
They  were  the  off-scouring  of  the  earth ;  the  hope¬ 
less  ones ;  the  very  ones  the  Greek  and  Roman  re¬ 
ligions  could  not  reach.  They  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  flamed  with  zeal  for  the  new  re- 
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ligion  which  had  done  so  much  for  them.  But 
they  couldn’t  read,  had  never  been  to  school,  and 
naturally  had  no  bent  in  the  direction  of  an  edu¬ 
cation. 

There  was  another  difficulty.  Christianity  was 
a  very  strict  religion  in  that  day,  and  the  one 
thing  the  early  Christians  dreaded  as  a  contagion 
was  conformity  to  the  world.  They  were  twice 
as  fearful  of  conforming  to  the  world  as  we  are 
of  dying.  In  those  days  a  man  or  woman  who  was 
a  Christian  lived  a  life  which  was  radically  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  non-Christian  about  him,  and  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  them  knew  the  differ¬ 
ence.  They  kept  away  from  pagan  markets  and 
heathen  baths  and  theaters  and  public  festivals; 
they  simply  did  not  attend.  They  did  not  have 
any  more  business-dealing  with  a  heathen  than 
was  necessary,  and  there  was  no  inter-marriage 
between  a  Christian  and  a  heathen.  All  the 
schools  were  in  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  and  the 
early  Christians,  while  anxious  for  an  education, 
simply  could  not  attend  a  heathen  school.  How¬ 
ever,  as  converts  came  in  who  had  a  fair  measure 
of  education,  schools  were  started. 

The  first  Christian  schools  were  catechumen 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  new 
converts  in  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  these  were  for  adults,  but  after  a  while  chil¬ 
dren  were  admitted,  and  reading  and  writing 
taught.  At  the  close  of  the  second  century  there 
was  a  school  at  Odessa,  in  which  reading,  writing, 
texts  of  Scripture,  and  the  singing  of  Psalms  were 
taught. 
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The  Great  Didactic 

There  is  a  natural  affinity,  and  we  use  that  word 
in  its  best  sense,  between  Christianity  and  educa¬ 
tion.  They  are  the  heavenly  twins,  and  any  or¬ 
ganization  claiming  to  represent  Jesus  Christ  has 
to  be  true  to  the  principles  of  its  Founder.  It 
was  no  mere  accident  that  Jesus  used  the  word 
“teach”  in  giving  his  disciples  his  farewell  mes¬ 
sage  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  “Go  ye  therefore  and 
teach  all  nations.”  The  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel  was  the  Great  Didactic.  The  preacher  was 
a  teacher,  and  the  Church  was  a  teaching  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  mind  of  our  great  Founder,  and  “what 
God  hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asun¬ 
der.”  Methodism  used  to  believe  this,  and  acted 
on  it,  and  insisted  that  as  a  Church  it  should  do 
its  full  share;  but  for  some  reason,  we  won’t  at¬ 
tempt  to  say  why  right  here,  although  we  will  dis¬ 
cuss  it  later,  we  have  drifted  away  from  this  es¬ 
sential  of  Christianity  and  early  Methodism. 

As  apostolic  Christianity  became  more  power¬ 
ful  and  paganism  grew  weaker  Christian  schools 
multiplied.  Christianity  believed  in  the  necessity 
of  the  Church  to  educate  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  but  there  was  a  tremendous  long  hill  to 
climb.  From  the  first  the  early  Christians  had  in¬ 
scribed  on  their  blazing  gonfalon  the  irrevocable 
words  in  regard  to  the  pagan  world,  “No  sur¬ 
render!”  There  was  no  compromise  with  the 
world  outside  of  Christ.  The  early  Christians 
took  the  position  that  they  would  see  their  chil¬ 
dren  die  in  ignorance  rather  than  send  them  to  a 
pagan  school;  and  this  was  not  the  view  of  igno- 
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rant  men;  it  was  the  view  of  those  who  had  an 
education,  appreciated  it,  and  knew  what  it  meant. 

In  this  story  of  Centenary  College  when  we  see 
the  struggle  and  the  dire  poverty  we  get  a  picture 
of  education  all  along  the  road.  Knowledge  did 
not  come  to  man  in  full  feather.  Minerva  sprang 
full  armed  from  the  brow  of  Jove  when  some  one 
obligingly  cleaved  him  from  occiput  to  chine  when 
he  had  a  headache  one  day;  but  that  is  the  first 
and  only  instance  in  history  when  education  made 
its  appearance  in  any  locality  all  dressed  up  in 
an  instant.  Like  Jordan,  it  has  been  a  hard  road 
to  travel,  and  a  long  road,  and  the  wanderings  of 
Ulysses  have  nothing  at  all  on  the  devious  and 
dangerous  wanderings  of  education.  It  has  been 
a  case  of  “line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little.  ’ ?  Sometimes  I 
think  that  the  growth  has  been  as  slow  as  the 
growth  of  a  coral  island.  What  may  seem  to  have 
been  at  the  time  insignificant  afterwards  had  glo¬ 
rious  results.  For  instance,  the  work  of  King 
Alfred,  done  by  a  crude  man  in  a  crude  way,  had 
for  its  final  result  the  establishment  of  Oxford 
University. 

Those  who  know  the  story  of  scholasticism 
which  flowered  first  in  the  University  of  Paris  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Crusades  in  1281,  know  that 
men  sacrificed  everything  to  keep  the  lamp  from 
going  out.  Then  came  the  invention  of  printing 
in  1455,  which  not  only  led  the  way  for  a  revival 
of  learning  but  a  revival  of  religion.  The  Refor¬ 
mation  looked  upon  education  as  its  right  arm. 
Luther  took  the  view  of  Charlemagne  that  the 
people  ought  to  be  educated  to  advance  the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  State,  and  the  theory  of  the  monks  who 
opposed  Charlemagne,  contending  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  ought  to  be  educated  for  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  he  did  the  sensible  thing  by  harmo¬ 
nizing  these  two  views,  saying  they  were  both 
right.  His  first  proposition  was  that  the  State 
would  have  to  make  education  compulsory,  and 
every  church  had  to  maintain  a  school,  and  every 
preacher  had  to  be  a  teacher,  as  the  safety  and 
continuance  of  the  Church  in  the  security  of 
doctrine  and  holiness  of  life  depended  upon  an 
educated  people.  Luther  influenced  the  greatest 
educators  of  all  time :  Comenius,  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  and  Francke,  all  followers  of  Luther; 
and  another  stalwart  Protestant,  John  Calvin, 
adopted  Luther ’s  views,  and  carried  them  out  to  a 
logical  conclusion  at  Geneva.  The  world  owes  a 
tremendous  debt  educationally  to  Protestantism, 
and  when  you  reckon  it  up  in  years  Wesley  and 
the  sons  of  Wesley  have  not  been  a  whit  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  they  have  been  willing 
to  bleed  white  and  sacrifice  everything  that  their 
people  might  not  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
And  the  history  of  Centenary  College  which  fol¬ 
lows  proves  this  contention. 
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IN  LOUISIANA:  THE  BEGINNING 

A  CELEBRATED  historian,  Yon  Ranke,  said 
that  in  writing  history  he  did  not  simply  go  to 
the  documents,  but  he  went  beyond  them.  In 
other  words,  he  studied  causes,  not  merely  effects. 
What  took  place  became  history,  but  what  caused 
the  event  to  take  place,  most  often  unnoticed,  was 
just  as  much  history  as  the  event  itself. 

Let  a  man  study  the  history  of  the  College  of 
Louisiana  at  Jackson  from  1825  to  1845,  note  the 
almost  primitive  beginnings,  the  desperate  strug¬ 
gle,  and  the  final  failure,  and  unless  he  knows 
something  of  Louisiana  history,  and  especially  the 
history  of  education  there,  he  will  be  unable  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  history  of  the  college  and  understand 
its  life.  It  is  hard  to  paint  a  picture  without  a 
background,  and  it  is  equally  hard  to  evaluate  a 
movement  without  knowing  it,  seed  and  soil.  So, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  we  are  going  to  trace  the 
history  of  Louisiana,  bringing  into  relief  its  edu¬ 
cational  struggles,  and  then  when  we  take  up  the 
story  of  the  College  of  Louisiana,  the  forerunner 
of  Centenary,  we  will  be  able  to  understand  every¬ 
thing  intelligently. 

Some  historians  think  that  the  great  river  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  journal  of  a  Spanish  explorer, 
Alvarez  de  Pineda,  was  the  Mississippi.  Some 
time  in  August,  1519,  this  pioneering  Spaniard 
claims  to  have  explored  such  a  river.  In  1542  it 
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is  believed  that  the  survivors  of  De  Soto’s  ex¬ 
pedition  traveling  to  Mexico  might  have  traversed 
the  State.  We  know  that  the  expedition  of  Don 
Panifilo  Narvaez,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  west 
coast  of  Florida  in  1528,  suffered  capture  at  the 
hands  of  the  Florida  Indians.  There  were  four 
hundred  in  that  party,  but  after  a  short  captivity 
eight  men  escaped,  headed  by  De  Yaca,  and  they 
struck  out  westward.  It  is  believed  that  in  going 
westward  they  traversed  a  part  of  the  present 
State  of  Mississippi,  the  State  of  Louisiana,  went 
through  Texas,  New  Mexico  into  Arizona,  and 
then  back  into  Mexico.  No  one  can  look  at  the 
map  and  read  the  account  of  their  travels  and  not 
believe  that  they  came  through  Louisiana.  How¬ 
ever,  what  might  be  called  authentic  history  began 
with  the  coming  of  Robert  Cavalier  de  La  Salle, 
who  was  born  at  Rouen,  France,  in  1643  and  had 
spent  some  years  exploring  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  1678  the  French  King  signed  letters  patent 
commissioning  La  Salle  to  descend  the  Mississippi 
and  take  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
France.  In  1682  La  Salle  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  called  the  Mississippi  valley 
“Louisiana”  in  honor  of  Louis  XI Y,  King  of 
France.  He  returned  to  France  to  secure  colo¬ 
nists  for  this  region,  and  on  the  24th  of  J uly,  1684, 
he  set  sail  with  four  vessels  and  280  men,  100 
being  soldiers.  La  Salle  lost  his  bearings  and 
landed  on  the  gulf  coast  of  Texas,  and  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  one  of  his  men. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  colonize  until  fourteen 
years  later.  In  1698  Pierre  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  d’ 
Iberville,  under  the  auspices  of  Comte  de  Pont- 
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chartrain,  set  sail  from  France,  and  on  March  16, 
1699,  Iberville  ascended  the  Mississippi,  then  re¬ 
turned  and  built  a  fort  at  Biloxi,  and  another  fort 
and  a  colony  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  forty  miles  north  of  where  the  river  flows 
into  the  Gulf.  This  last  was  an  unwise  location, 
and  the  French  had  just  about  as  hard  a  struggle 
as  those  Englishmen  at  Jamestown.  D’  Iberville 
returned  to  France,  leaving  his  lieutenant, 
Sauvolle,  mistakenly  called  his  brother,  in  charge. 
The  French  were  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  an 
English  fleet  shortly  sailed  up  the  river  to  claim 
the  country.  Bienville,  Sauvolle ’s  assistant,  de¬ 
luded  them  into  believing  that  the  Mississippi  was 
farther  west,  and  the  English  turned  back  at  what 
is  now  called  “English  Turn.’ ’  There  was  a 
Frenchman  named  Secor  on  that  English  vessel 
who  saw  the  possibilities  for  colonizing  that  land, 
and  he  begged  the  French  King  to  grant  religious 
liberty  to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  promising 
to  lead  400  Frenchmen  there  if  the  King  would 
consent.  Secor  was  evidently  a  Huguenot,  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  was  something  Louis  XI Y  did  not 
believe  in,  so  the  application  was  refused.  The 
growth  of  the  colony  was  very  slow,  although  d’ 
Iberville  brought  other  colonists  over  in  1699  and 
1701.  Most  of  these  were  adventurers  looking 
for  gold,  and  planning  to  return  to  France  as  soon 
as  they  had  found  the  yellow  metal.  The  situation 
there  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  forty  miles 
above  the  Gulf  was  bad.  Heat,  mosquitoes,  bad 
drainage,  poor  crops — these  just  about  ruined 
them.  Sauvolle  died  in  1707,  and  Bienville, 
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though  only  twenty  years  of  age,  was  made  gov¬ 
ernor. 

In  1711  Louisiana  was  made  an  independent 
colony.  There  were  settlements  at  Biloxi,  Mobile, 
Cat  Island,  Ship  Island,  and  the  Isle  of  Dauphin ; 
in  all  about  400  inhabitants,  most  of  them  soldiers. 
In  1712  Napoleon  gave  Antoine  Crozat,  a  rich 
Parisian  merchant,  a  monopoly  of  trade  and 
mining  in  the  colony,  to  run  until  1727.  Crozat 
sunk  a  fortune,  surrendered  his  monopoly  in  1717, 
and  John  Law,  that  uncanny,  canny  Scot, 
launched  his  Mississippi  Scheme.  Law  brought 
in  Germans  and  Alsatians  who  settled  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  the  Bed  rivers,  and  here  and  there  on 
bayous,  one  especially,  Des  Allemands,  and  these 
Germans  and  Alsatians  were  a  distinct  contribu¬ 
tion.  But  this  Scotch  promoter,  who  lived  before 
his  time,  a  financial  adventurer,  “tempter  of 
princes,  and  a  debaucher  of  colonies,”  was  de¬ 
termined  to  settle  Louisiana,  no  matter  how  he  did 
it;  so  he  brought  in  many  French  convicts,  and 
hordes  of  negro  slaves  from  Africa — and  these 
were  a  menace. 

Ax  Early  Picture  of  New  Orleans 

Bienville  felt  that  for  hygienic  and  commercial 
reasons  the  colony  ought  to  be  moved  from  the 
west  bank  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  thus 
New  Orleans  was  founded  in  1718,  settled  gradual¬ 
ly,  and  was  made  the  capital  in  1722.  There  was 
a  glamour  about  the  new  town  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  and  one  colonist,  caught  by  the  atmosphere 
of  that  place,  which  has  always  had  colorful  at¬ 
mosphere,  wrote  back  a  glowing  report  to  France. 
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Like  all  good  writers,  this  scribbler  made  folks 
want  to  see  what  he  was  writing  about,  so  Father 
Charlevoix,  a  French  Jesuit  priest,  who  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  the  French  colonies,  in  the  New 
World,  read  this  publicity,  and  expected  a  lot,  but 
didn’t  find  so  much.  This  is  the  first  picture 
extant  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion. 

“The  eight  hundred  fine  houses  and  the  five 
parishes  which  the  newspapers  gave  it  some  years 
ago  are  reduced  at  present  to  a  hundred  barracks 
placed  in  no  very  great  order;  to  a  great  store¬ 
house  built  of  wood ;  to  two  or  three  houses  which 
would  be  no  great  ornament  to  a  village  of  France, 
and  to  the  half  of  a  sorry  storehouse  which  they 
agreed  to  lend  to  the  lord  of  the  place,  and  which 
he  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  than  they 
turned  him  out  to  dwell  in  a  tent.  What  pleasure, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  see  insensibly  increasing 
this  future  capital  of  a  fine  and  vast  county,  and 
to  be  able  to  say — not  with  a  sigh  like  the  hero  of 
Virgil,  speaking  of  his  dear  native  place,  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  flames,  and  the  fields  where  the  city 
of  Troy  had  been,  but  full  of  a  well-grounded  hope 
— this  wild  and  desert  place,  which  the  reeds  and 
trees  do  yet  almost  wholly  cover,  will  be  one  day, 
and  perhaps  that  day  is  not  far  off,  an  opulent 
city  and  the  metropolis  of  a  great  and  rich 
colony.” — Prophecy  now  come  to  pass. 

1727 — Planting  the  Seed  of  Education 

In  1721  the  population  of  this  widely  scattered 
colony  was  about  5,500.  There  were  two  things 
holding  them  back;  inefficiency  and  quarreling 
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among  the  leaders,  and  then  a  monopoly  which 
crushed  private  trade  and  initiative.  In  the  new 
colony  there  were  fightings  within  and  fears  with¬ 
out.  The  French  had  possession,  but  the  Spanish 
were  looking  at  that  part  of  the  country  out  of 
the  heel  of  their  eye,  and  the  English,  who  have 
always  lived  up  to  one  verse  of  Scripture,  “The 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,’ ’  were  waiting  to 
hasten  the  matter  of  their  inheritance  along  when 
they  found  a  convenient  chance  to  grab  it.  There 
was  always  trouble  with  the  Indians,  too,  especial¬ 
ly  the  Natchez  tribe  and  the  Chickasaws.  In  1724 
there  were  5,300  colonists,  1,700  whites,  the  rest 
negroes.  This  decrease  in  population  was  due 
mainly  to  Indian  massacres.  Speaking  of  the 
Indian  trouble,  in  1729  the  French  at  Fort  Rosalie 
were  decimated  by  the  Natchez  Indians,  and  these 
in  turn  were  almost  exterminated  by  the  colonists. 
Then  the  Chickasaws  took  up  the  gage  of  battle, 
and  the  French  had  some  more  hard  fighting. 

From  1699  to  1727  is  twenty-eight  years,  and 
this  was  the  length  of  time  before  there  was  any 
educational  work  in  the  colony  at  all.  Think  of 
those  English  in  New  England  saying  that  as  soon 
as  they  had  cleared  some  land,  built  a  house  and  a 
church,  their  next  concern  was  for  a  schoolhouse ; 
and  think  of  the  English  in  Virginia  who  had  more 
trying  difficulties  than  those  French.  Yet  the 
Virginians  began  to  plan  for  a  school  soon  after 
landing,  and  had  the  honor  of  erecting  the  second 
college  in  the  United  States.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  a  school  in  Louisiana  until 
1727,  when  the  Ursuline  nuns  came  out  under 
charter  of  “The  Company  of  the  Indies.”  They 
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were  to  do  double  duty:  care  for  the  hospital  in 
New  Orleans,  and  educate  girls;  and  we  may  well 
ask  how  long  their  coming  would  have  been  de¬ 
layed  had  it  not  been  for  this  hospital.  The 
Capuchin  friars  had  the  field  in  New  Orleans  pos¬ 
sibly  from  the  beginning,  and  they  did  nothing 
for  education;  and  the  Jesuits,  who  came  over 
shortly  after,  were  not  supposed  to  have  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  New  Orleans ;  in  fact,  Jesuit  missionaries 
to  the  Indians  in  the  hinterland  were  supposed  to 
stay  in  New  Orleans  not  longer  than  overnight 
while  they  were  going  to  their  appointments. 
Possibly  the  Capuchins  made  this  law. 

Bienville  versus  The  Bourbons 

It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Bienville  that  he 
made  repeated  efforts  to  have  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  give  the  colonists  an  educational  institution. 
The  Crown  was  indifferent,  and  it  must  be  writ¬ 
ten  down  with  sorrow  that  the  colonists  were  too, 
and  gave  Bienville  no  backing.  And  it  was  not 
only  an  indifference  due  to  their  regarding  them¬ 
selves  as  not  permanently  settled,  hoping  to  pick 
up  a  lot  of  gold  and  hurry  back  to  that  dear 
France,  but  it  was  an  indifference  born  out  of  that 
happy-go-lucky  spirit  which  makes  a  young  man 
prefer  to  go  fishing  rather  than  go  to  school.  We 
shall  prove  this  a  little  later  from  Gayarre,  him¬ 
self  a  loyal  Frenchman  and  a  capable  historian. 

Bienville,  who,  though  young,  had  considerable 
ability  and  much  vision,  who  kept  his  seat  as  gov¬ 
ernor  in  spite  of  intense  rivalry,  was  ready  to 
resign,  worn  out  with  the  cares  of  office  in  1742, 
and  on  the  14th  of  June,  that  year,  while  waiting 
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for  his  successor,  he  wrote  these  words,  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  this  subject  of  education 
in  Louisiana,  and  which  deserve  to  live : 

“It  is  long  since  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana 
made  representations  on  the  necessity  of  their 
having  a  college  for  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Convinced  of  the  advantages  of  such  an 
establishment  they  invited  the  Jesuits  to  under¬ 
take  its  creation  and  management.  But  the  rever¬ 
end  fathers  refused  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
no  lodging  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  had  not  the 
necessary  materials  to  support  such  an  institution. 
Yet  it  is  essential  that  there  be  one  at  least  for  the 
study  of  the  classics,  of  geometry,  geography, 
pilotage,  etc.  There  the  youths  of  the  colony 
would  be  taught  the  knowledge  of  religion,  which 
is  the  basis  of  morality.  It  is  but  too  evidently 
demonstrated  to  parents  how  worthless  turn  out 
to  be  those  children  who  are  raised  in  idleness  and 
luxury,  and  how  seriously  expensive  it  is  for  those 
who  send  their  children  to  France  to  be  educated. 
It  is  even  to  be  feared  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  Creoles  thus  educated  abroad  will  imbibe 
a  dislike  to  their  native  country,  and  will  come 
back  to  it  only  to  receive  and  convert  into  cash 
what  property  may  be  left  to  them  by  their  par¬ 
ents.  Many  persons  in  Vera  Cruz  would  rejoice 
at  having  a  college  here,  and  would  send  to  it  their 
children. ’  ’ 

The  reply  of  the  French  Crown  to  this  letter 
was  that  the  colony  was  “too  unimportant  for 
such  an  establishment.”  Compare  this  action  of 
the  French  King  with  the  zeal  of  James  I  of 
England  to  give  the  people  in  Virginia  a  college. 
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This  indifference  of  the  French  King  made  the 
educational  problem  just  that  much  more  difficult. 
For  thirty  years,  from  1733  to  1763,  Louisiana 
was  under  the  French  Crown,  and  it  enjoyed  a 
long  siesta,  where  the  wicked  with  educational  am¬ 
bitions  ceased  to  trouble,  and  the  weary  were  at 
rest. 


A  Dollar  and  Good  Will 

In  1761  France  and  Spain  put  their  heads  to¬ 
gether  to  balk  England  in  her  attempt  to  take  this 
territory,  and  the  result  was  that  in  1762,  on  the 
3d  of  November,  France  and  Spain  signed  a  treaty 
at  Fontainbleau,  in  which  the  King  of  Spain  and 
his  successors  in  office  were  given  all  the  country 
west  of  the  river  “  known  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana. ”  It  professed  to  be  one  of  those  “dol¬ 
lar  and  good  will”  transactions,  for  this  was  in  the 
treaty:  “Without  any  exception  or  reservations 
whatever,  from  the  pure  impulse  of  a  generous 
heart,  and  from  the  sense  of  the  affection  and 
friendship  that  has  ever  existed  between  the 
royal  families  of  France  and  Spain.’ ’  This  is 
remarkable  when  you  consider  that  kings  have 
always  been  anxious  to  turn  an  honest  penny  in 
real  estate  transactions.  It  is  remarkable  also 
when  you  think  how  rulers  in  that  day  were  so  free 
with  other  people’s  property.  At  the  same  time, 
1763,  France  ceded  Louisiana  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  with  the  exception  of  what  was  designated 
“the  Island  of  Orleans”  which  included  New 
Orleans,  to  England.  French  rule  in  New  Orleans 
was  inefficient,  and  sometimes  directly  opposite 
the  best  interests  of  the  colony.  However,  the 
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majority  of  the  people  were  French  and  hated  the 
Spanish  rule.  So  in  1768  we  find  a  Frenchman 
named  Lafreniere  anticipating  some  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  were  to  speak  in  1776  to  England,  say¬ 
ing:  ‘ 4  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  both  com¬ 
merce  and  population  is  the  solidity  of  thrones. 
Both  are  fed  by  liberty  and  competition,  which 
are  the  nursing  mothers  of  the  State,  of  which  the 
spirit  of  monopoly  is  the  tyrant  and  stepmother. 
Without  liberty  there  are  but  few  virtues. . . .  Man 
is  considered  as  sinning  before  God  only  because 
he  retains  his  free  will.,,  Which  proves  that 
there  were  some  bright  men  in  the  colony.  There 
were  twelve  French  ringleaders  who  wanted  to 
start  a  republic,  but  Spain  sent  over  a  strong 
force  under  General  O’Reilly,  who  took  possession 
of  the  city,  put  some  of  the  leaders  to  death,  and 
imprisoned  others. 

A  Spanish  School 

In  1768  New  Orleans  counted  3,500  whites  as 
inhabitants;  the  number  of  negroes  not  given. 
The  first  real  attempt  to  establish  a  boys’  school 
was  1772,  when,  according  to  Gayar  re  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Louisiana,  the  Spanish  king  sent  over  a 
faculty,  with  Don  Andres  Lopez  de  Arnesto  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school,  Don  Pedro  Aragon  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  grammar,  Don  Manuel  Diaz  de  Lara  as 
professor  of  the  rudiments  of  Latin  languages, 
and  Don  Francisco  de  la  Celena  as  teacher  of 
reading  and  writing.  This  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  curriculum,  which  was,  as  we  would  say 
to-day,  very  sketchy.  There  is  an  interesting  side¬ 
light  which  shows  that  even  the  power  of  a  gov- 
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ernment  can  be  limited  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  individuals.  It  reflects  also  the  attitude  of 
the  people  toward  education,  and  will  help  us  to 
understand  why  colleges  in  early  Louisiana  had 
such  a  hard  time.  Governor  Don  Luis  de  Unzaga 
had  a  schoolhouse  and  teachers,  but  no  pupils  to 
speak  of.  He  knew  he  couldn’t  afford  to  force  the 
people  of  New  Orleans,  so  he  began  a  campaign 
of  publicity  to  tell  them  the  advantages  of  an  edu¬ 
cation,  and  how  graciously  good  his  Catholic 
majesty  was  to  send  them  teachers  and  provide 
a  school.  The  people  paid  no  attention  to  it ;  they 
were  not  interested.  They  had  probably  been 
neglected  so  long  that  they  had  decided  to  do  with¬ 
out  an  education.  The  Latin  class  had  no  pupils, 
about  thirty  wanted  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
Spanish,  but  the  attendance  was  never  constant, 
running  down  to  as  low  as  six  at  times.  Shortly 
after  the  school  was  established  a  destructive  fire 
struck  the  city,  and  the  wooden  schoolhouse  went 
up  in  flames.  Don  Andres  Almonaster,  the  man 
who  was  to  build  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral  later,  at 
a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  later  the  Charity  Hospital  at 
a  cost  of  $114,000,  offered  the  school-teachers  a 
room.  The  school  membership  had  dwindled 
down  to  a  bare  dozen,  and  a  room  12  x  13  feet  held 
all  the  school  children  in  New  Orleans  that  cared 
to  learn  even  the  barest  rudiments  of  reading  and 
writing  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  government. 
There  were  some  small  private  schools  among  the 
French,  who  simply  would  not  patronize  the  Span¬ 
ish  schools,  and  very  few  wealthy  families  had 
tutors  for  their  children;  but  the  number  of 
French  children  receiving  an  education  was  sur- 
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prisingly  small.  The  French  looked  with  suspi¬ 
cion  on  this  Spanish  school,  and  regarded  it  as  a 
trap  to  catch  the  children  of  those  who  wanted 
freedom,  also  as  an  attempt  to  make  the  Spanish 
language  and  the  Spanish  rule  popular.  What¬ 
ever  the  motive  of  the  school,  it  unfortunately 
served  to  make  education  unpopular. 

There  was  constant  friction  between  the  Span¬ 
ish  and  the  French,  even  the  Spanish  and  French 
Capuchins  could  not  tolerate  each  other,  and  the 
French  Ursuline  nuns  who  started  that  school  in 
1727  did  not  want  to  receive  Spanish  novitiates  or 
teach  Spanish,  and  cried  when  made  to  read  their 
offices  in  the  hated  language. 

Exit  the  Inquisition 

In  1789,  while  Miro  was  Governor,  a  Spanish 
Capuchin,  Antonio  de  Sedella,  came  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  to  establish  the  Inquisition.  Here  was  an¬ 
other  mark  of  hostility:  these  French  with  ideas 
of  liberty  were  too  lax  in  their  religion,  but  Miro 
bade  the  Inquisitors  take  the  next  boat  for  Spain, 
which  they  did.  Miro,  who  was  very  popular  with 
the  French,  was  succeeded  by  Baron  de  Caronde- 
let,  who  was  the  reverse.  A  French  traveler  who 
wrote  a  description  of  New  Orleans  in  1804  said 
that  Governor  Carondelet  dug  a  canal  on  the  ram¬ 
parts,  and  placed  three  miniature  forts  thereon: 
Fort  Burgundy,  Fort  St.  Ferdinand,  and  Fort  St. 
John.  These  forts  defended  three  angels  of  the 
pentagonal  wall  which  guarded  the  old  quarter. 
The  two  remaining  angels  where  the  rampart 
touched  the  river  were  occupied  by  forts,  St. 
Charles  and  St.  Louis  on  the  lower  and  upper  cor- 
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ners,  surrounded  by  walls  18  inches  thick  made  of 
earth  coated  with  brick.  Those  Spaniards  must 
have  been  grim,  unconscious  humorists,  for  they 
saw  nothing  incongruous  in  naming  forts  after 
saints — they  did  it  everywhere. 

The  wall  about  the  whole  town  was  a  wooden 
palisade  banked  inside  with  the  earth  dug  from 
the  moat  which  surrounded  the  wall.  With  the 
river  on  one  side  and  canals  on  three  others  New 
Orleans  was  in  some  respects  an  island,  being 
entirely  surrounded  by  water.  A  French  resident 
there,  General  Collot,  wrote  back  to  France,  4 ‘We 
believe  that  M.  de  Carondelet  when  he  adopted 
this  bad  system  of  defense  thought  more  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  obedience  of  the  subjects  of  his  Catholic 
majesty  than  of  providing  a  defense  against  a  for¬ 
eign  enemy/ ’ 
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*  *  AIR  FATAL  TO  THE  MUSES*’ 

ANOTHER  interesting  educational  idea  was 
A  penned  by  Bishop  Penalvert,  a  Spaniard, 
who  had  just  taken  charge  in  New  Orleans,  and 
was  making  his  report  back  to  the  authorities  in 
Spain.  He  wrote  that  the  Spanish  school,  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  Orleans  by  the  Crown,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  town,  was  kept  up,  and  there  were 
others  running  which  were  French;  but  only  one 
of  these  French  schools  was  open  by  authority — 
of  the  Church,  we  presume — and  with  regular 
license.  He  refers  to  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines 
also,  in  which  a  good  many  girls  were  being  edu¬ 
cated.  The  Bishop  laments  that  there  are  no 
schools  for  higher  education,  and  that  the  boys 
and  girls  when  they  leave  these  lower  schools  and 
retire  to  the  home  of  their  parents,  mostly  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  country,  never  hear  the  name  of  God 
nor  of  kings,  “but  daily  witness  the  corrupt  mor¬ 
als  of  their  parents.’ 9 

In  1794  Governor  Carondelet  started  in  New 
Orleans  the  first  newspaper  in  the  colony,  which 
was  published  in  French,  and  was  called,  Le  Moni- 
teur  de  la  Louisiana.  A  French  writer  at  that 
time  gives  us  an  interesting  picture  of  this  lack 
of  interest  in  anything  educational.  He  said  that 
the  paper  was  well  edited,  and  had  items  relative 
to  commerce,  agriculture,  public  utility,  and  politi¬ 
cal  notices,  and  that  the  French  were  very  curious 
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and  eager  about  foreign  news.  But  this  paper 
bad  no  more  circulation  than  an  oyster,  never 
reaching  eighty  subscribers  with  any  one  issue, 
and  these  mostly  Europeans  or  foreigners.  He 
says,  “Parsimony  on  one  side,  dislike  for  reading 
on  the  other,  is  what  renders  our  Creoles  averse  to 
such  things.  ’ ’  Further : i  ‘  Moreover,  we  must  bear 
well  in  mind  that  if  the  Spanish  government  did 
not  find  a  taste  for  literature  established  in  this 
country  it  has  not  at  least  introduced  it.  Ah,  do 
you  all  whom  the  love  of  study  and  literature  in¬ 
flames  shun  a  residence  in  Louisiana!  The  air 
of  this  region  is  fatal  to  the  Muses.’ ’ 

Thomas  Jefferson  Does  a  Big  Day’s  Work 

One  of  the  most  fortunate  things  in  our  life  as 
a  nation  was  the  acquiring  of  Louisiana  from 
Napoleon.  On  the  15th  of  September,  1800,  Spain 
retroceded  the  Louisiana  territory  to  France  by 
a  secret  treaty.  Napoleon  was  fighting  England 
at  the  time,  and  as  the  British  had  a  very  fine  fleet 
he  didn’t  want  them  attacking  New  Orleans.  In 
1802  Jefferson  heard  of  this  secret  treaty,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  make  Louisiana  territory  a  part  of 
the  American  republic.  He  had  been  thinking 
about  it  for  years,  and  so  had  others,  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  among  some  of  our  leaders  and  among  the 
common  people  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  was 
pretty  strong  on  the  subject.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
in  1784,  said  on  the  question  of  Louisiana,  “I 
would  rather  agree  with  the  Spaniards  to  buy  at 
a  great  price  the  whole  of  their  right  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  than  sell  a  drop  of  its  waters.  A  neighbor 
might  as  well  ask  me  to  sell  my  street  door.  ’  ’  As 
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early  as  1790,  when  Jefferson  was  Secretary  of 
State,  and  there  appeared  some  danger  of  Great 
Britain  seizing  New  Orleans,  he  gave  it  as  his 
official  opinion  to  President  Washington  that 
rather  than  see  Louisiana  and  Florida  added  to 
the  British  Empire  the  United  States  should 
brave  the  risk  of  joining  actively  in  the  general 
war  then  supposed  to  be  impending  in  Europe. 
Jefferson  was  decided  on  one  thing:  no  foreign 
country  should  control  the  Mississippi  Biver  and 
New  Orleans ;  and  he  was  willing  to  fight  England 
or  France  or  Spain — it  made  no  difference  which 
country  it  was.  So  when  he  heard  that  the  French 
had  been  ceded  the  country  by  the  Spanish  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  American  minister  at  Paris 
which  was  intended  for  the  eye  of  Napoleon,  and 
this  is  what  he  said:  4 ‘ There  is  on  the  globe  one 
spot  the  possessor  of  which  is  our  natural  and 
habitual  enemy.  It  is  New  Orleans,  through  which 
the  product  of  three-eights  of  our  territory  must 
pass  to  market;  and  from  its  fertility  it  will,  ere¬ 
long,  yield  more  than  half  of  our  whole  produce, 
and  contain  more  than  half  our  inhabitants. 
France  placing  herself  in  that  door  assumes  to 
us  the  attitude  of  defiance.  Spain  might  have  re¬ 
tained  it  quietly  for  years.  Her  pacific  disposi¬ 
tion,  her  feeble  state,  would  induce  her  to  increase 
her  facilities  there,  so  that  her  possession  of  the 
place  would  be  hardly  felt  by  us ;  and  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  very  long  before  some  circumstance 
might  arise  which  might  make  the  cession  of  it  to 
us  the  price  of  something  of  more  worth  to  her.  ’  ’ 
But  Jefferson  was  determined  that  France 
shouldn’t  have  that  territory,  and  he  vowed  that 
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the  day  France  took  possession  of  New  Orleans 
“from  that  moment  we  must  marry  ourselves  to 
the  British  fleet  and  nation.  We  must  turn  all 
our  attention  to  a  maritime  force,  for  which  our 
resources  place  us  on  very  high  ground ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  formed  and  connected  together  a  power  which 
may  render  reenforcement  of  her  settlements  here 
impossible  to  France,  make  the  first  cannon  which 
shall  be  fired  in  Europe  a  signal  for  tearing  up 
any  settlement  she  may  have  made,  and  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  two  continents  of  America  in  sequestra¬ 
tion  for  the  common  purposes  of  the  united  British 
and  American  nations.’ ’  You  can  see  how  far 
J elf erson  was  prepared  to  go  to  get  Louisiana. 

Napoleon  Needs  the  Money 

Napoleon  was  a  very  busy  man  those  days,  giv¬ 
ing  all  his  attention  to  a  new  army,  seeing  nothing 
but  conquest  in  Europe,  and  even  the  conquest  of 
Louisiana.  He  actually  prepared  an  expedition, 
and  gave  them  sailing  orders  on  February  3, 1803, 
to  depart  for  New  Orleans.  Livingston,  who  knew 
of  this,  said,  “If  we  want  New  Orleans,  we  must 
seize  it  first  and  negotiate  afterwards.”  He  also 
advised  fortifying  Natchez,  and  strengthening  all 
the  upper  posts  on  the  Mississippi.  The  people  of 
Kentucky  were  advocating  the  same  on  the  stump 
and  in  the  press,  saying :  “The  Mississippi  is  ours 
by  the  law  of  nature,  by  the  authority  of  numbers, 
and  by  the  right  of  necessity.  If  Congress  cannot 
give  it  to  us,  we  must  take  it  ourselves.  No  pro¬ 
tection,  no  allegiance. 9  9  However,  the  French  fleet 
did  not  sail  in  February,  and  in  March  James 
Monroe,  who  was  representing  the  President,  was 
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traveling  in  haste  from  Havre  to  Paris  with  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  instructions  to  offer  two  million  dollars, 
if  he  could  do  no  better,  for  New  Orleans  alone, 
and  to  pay  cash  for  it.  There  were  several  things 
that  decided  Napoleon.  First,  the  English  had 
taken  from  the  French  in  the  New  World,  Canada, 
Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
England  would  take  Louisiana.  Instead  of  France 
fighting  England  over  Louisiana  he  would  cede  the 
whole  colony  to  the  United  States  and  let  them 
settle  with  England.  In  the  second  place,  Na¬ 
poleon  needed  the  money.  He  had  some  wars  on 
his  hands,  and  wars  are  expensive,  and  he  was  in 
desperate  need  of  ready  cash.  His  secret  mini¬ 
mum  was  fifty  million  francs,  but  his  agent  first 
opened  by  asking  a  hundred  million,  and  Living¬ 
ston  and  Monroe  jewed  him  down  to  eighty  mil¬ 
lion,  about  fifteen  million  dollars  in  our  money. 
The  United  States  paid  $11,250,000  in  bonds,  and 
$3,750,000  in  United  States  claims  against  France 
were  wiped  out.  The  cost  was  about  four  cents  per 
acre,  for  the  territory  of  Louisiana  purchased 
from  Napoleon  embraced  all  the  present  State  of 
Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  most  of  Kansas  and  In¬ 
dian  Territory,  and  all  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
Colorado  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  a  little 
more  territory  than  was  contained  in  the  original 
thirteen  states.  The  United  States  Senate,  despite 
much  unreasonable  opposition,  finally  ratified  the 
treaty,  and  there,  in  the  old  Cabildo,  Napoleon’s 
agent,  Laussat,  turned  the  colony  over  to  William 
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C.  C.  Claiborne,  who  received  it  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  Napoleon  was  satisfied,  for  he 
said,  “This  accession  of  territory  strengthens 
forever  the  power  of  the  United  States;  and  I 
have  just  given  to  England  a  maritime  rival  that 
will  some  day  humble  her  pride.  ’ ’  Even  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  pleased  with  the  deal,  and  Livingston, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans, 
said  to  the  three  men  who  signed  the  treaty:  “We 
have  lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest  work  of  our 
whole  lives.  The  treaty  which  we  have  just 
signed  has  not  been  obtained  by  art,  nor  dictated 
by  force,  and  is  equally  advantageous  to  the  two 
contracting  parties.  It  will  change  vast  solitudes 
into  flourishing  districts.  From  this  day  the 
United  States  take  their  place  among  the  powers 
of  the  first  rank.  The  United  States  will  reestab¬ 
lish  the  maritime  rights  of  all  the  world,  which 
are  now  usurped  by  a  single  nation.  The  instru¬ 
ment  which  we  have  just  signed  will  cause  no 
tears  to  be  shed:  they  prepare  ages  of  happiness 
for  innumerable  generations  of  human  creatures.” 
And  these  were  prophetic  words,  for  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  American  government  into  the 
affairs  of  the  people  the  spirit  of  education  was 
born  in  Louisiana. 

An  Early  Picture  of  Education — And  Its  Lack 

Before  we  pass  to  the  new  birth  of  education, 
or  rather  we  had  better  say  the  birth  of  education, 
in  Louisiana  under  Governor  Claiborne  we  want 
to  draw  a  contrast  by  giving  you  two  pictures, 
painted  by  French  historians.  The  first  of  these 
by  that  careful,  charming,  and  popular  French 
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writer,  born  in  New  Orleans,  Charles  Gayar  re. 
In  an  article  on  “Literature  in  Louisiana,’ ’  pub¬ 
lished  in  1890,  he  says:  “The  literature  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  may  be  said  to  date  only  from  the  cession 
of  that  former  French  and  Spanish  colony  to  the 
United  States.  Many  books  were  written  on  co¬ 
lonial  Louisiana,  but  chiefly  by  travelers,  or  by  the 
employees  of  the  two  governments,  of  which 
Louisiana  had  successively  been  a  distant  prov¬ 
ince.  They  were  neither  to  the  manner  nor  to  the 
manor  born.  These  works  were  not  composed  by 
natives,  or  by  permanent,  deep-rooted  settlers. 
They  were  the  production  of  foreign  pens,  wielded 
by  men  who  had  but  a  temporary  and  accidental 
connection  with  Louisiana.”  A  traveler  from 
France,  who  wrote  in  1803  on  the  Louisiana  col¬ 
ony,  and  published  his  book  in  Paris,  was  severely 
caustic  on  the  educational  neglect  in  the  colony. 
We  can  quote  but  a  few  of  his  milder  statements 
which  bear  down  so  heavily  on  educational  de¬ 
fects.  For  instance,  he  said  that  a  great  many 
of  the  young  men  “greatly  prefer  a  shotgun  to  a 
pen,  and  paddling  a  canoe  to  coming  near  a  desk.  ’  ’ 
He  said  further,  describing  various  types  of  edu¬ 
cational  derelicts :  4  ‘  One  of  these  I  have  described 
said  naively  before  me  one  day,  that  his  surest 
way  of  getting  to  sleep  was  to  open  a  book.  An¬ 
other  had  such  an  antipathy  for  all  that  sprung 
from  the  typographic  art  that  it  was  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  hand  him  a  printed  sheet,  a  simple  news¬ 
paper,  to  get  rid  of  him  at  once,  and  send  him 
scampering  off  at  a  great  rate.  A  third,  on  the 
contrary,  who  preferred  reading,  and  zealously 
devoted  himself  to  it,  passed  under  my  very  eyes 
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as  a  sort  of  fool  or  crack-brained  fellow.  In  a 
word,  a  library  in  this  country  is,  I  think,  as  rare 
as  the  phoenix,  and  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the 
country,  a  very  few  assorted  books  can  be  found, 
and  that,  too,  only  in  the  homes  of  a  few  French¬ 
men  established  in  the  colony.  ’  ’ 

He  writes  also,  and  gives  this  light  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  educational  institutions  and  on  the  status 
of  teachers : 

<  <  There  is  in  this  country  no  other  public  insti¬ 
tution  appropriated  to  the  education  of  youth  ex¬ 
cept  a  mere  school  established  by  the  government 
and  composed  of,  say,  fifty  children,  almost  all 
from  poor  families,  where  instruction  is  given  in 
French  and  Spanish,  in  reading,  writing,  and  ci¬ 
phering,  and  the  convent  of  French  nuns,  who  have 
a  few  boarding  pupils,  and  keep  a  class  for  day 
pupils.  There  is  also  a  boarding  school  which 
was  formed  for  young  Creoles  (men)  about  fif¬ 
teen  months  ago  by  a  man  who  does  not  lack  tal¬ 
ents  in  this  direction ;  but  as  cheapness  is  the  main 
thing  in  this  country,  and  the  cost  of  his  school, 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  he  proposed  to  em¬ 
ploy  special  teachers  besides  himself,  appeared 
too  dear  to  the  colonists,  the  fine  fellows,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  dispute  the  teacher ’s  personal  merits, 
sought  to  depreciate  his  exactness  and  care  over 
a  small  number  of  pupils  intrusted  to  him  by 
European  parents,  or  parents  who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  Europe,  and  thus  make  an  excuse  for  not 
patronizing  him.  This  school,  not  being  able  to 
support  itself  in  a  suitable  manner  with  so  little 
means,  has  come  to  almost  nothing,  and  our  great 
merchants  of  New  Orleans  and  others  have  con- 
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tinued  to  send  their  children,  because  of  saving  $2 
a  month,  to  little  schools  scattered  here  and  there 
in  the  city,  and  so  make  a  good  excuse  for  getting 
them  out  of  the  way  a  part  of  the  day  without 
reflecting  on  the  emptiness  and  positive  harmful¬ 
ness  of  that  sort  of  education ;  and  our  sugar,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  indigo  planters  in  the  country  are  con¬ 
tented  to  pick  up  on  the  public  road  a  poor  devil, 
to  whom  they  give  lodging,  board,  and  a  trifling 
wage,  for  his  undertaking  to  give  instruction  as 
far  as  his  knowledge  goes — that  is  to  say,  no  great 
way — to  restive  pupils,  aware  that  the  wretched 
pedagogue  has  no  real  authority  over  them,  and 
perceiving  soon  that  their  preceptor  is  almost  re¬ 
garded  by  their  parents  as  an  out-and-out  servant 
or  a  hireling  domestic.  Such  is  the  care  that  is 
paid  in  this  country  to  that  essential  part  of 
public  order,  education.  Such  is  the  encourage¬ 
ment  they  give  in  regard  to  consideration  they 
show  to  the  persons  charged  by  the  State  with  a 
work  as  ungrateful  and  painful  in  its  details  as 
it  is  noble  and  interesting  in  its  aims.  Yet  these 
same  people  will  say,  in  order  to  excuse  the  tone  of 
ignorance  and  coarseness  that  reigns  among  them, 
that  their  country  lacks  good  teachers !  Ah,  put 
on  it  the  valuation  that  you  ought — most  of  all, 
that  which  dollars,  of  which  you  are  besides  very 
saving,  cannot  secure,  and  which  springs  from  a 
rational  esteem  and  certain  considerations  to 
which  an  honorable  soul  is  more  alive  than  to 
everything  else — and  you  will  then  have  instruc¬ 
tors  worthy  to  bear  that  respectable  name,  in  place 
of  your  schoolmasters,  absolutely  incapable  of 
communicating  to  your  youth  the  feeblest  spark  of 
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taste  for  the  fine  arts,  or  of  conducting  them  be¬ 
yond  the  threshold  of  the  gate  of  science,  closed  to 
them  forever  as  well  as  to  their  stupid  pupils.’ ’ 

Another  Frenchman,  writing  there  in  1804,  in 
his  “ Memoirs  of  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans” 
said  that  there  was  no  public  institution  in  New 
Orleans  “nor  hall  for  literary  purposes,  nor  any 
other  place  of  reunion  for  men  who  would  find  in 
discussions  of  literature,  physics,  natural  history, 
or  politics  occasions  to  disengage  themselves  from 
the  fatiguing  calculations  of  commerce,  which  is 
still  limited.”  That  much  for  the  men.  All  the 
writers  praised  the  ladies,  told  how  beautiful  they 
were,  and  what  good  housekeepers  they  were,  and 
how  kind  they  were.  But  there  is  always  a  picnic 
ant  in  the  butter,  and  while  this  was  before  the 
day  of  bridge  whist,  yet  there  was  some  way  of 
gambling.  He  says:  “The  women  have  adopted 
the  custom  of  meeting  at  tea  parties.  In  imitation 
of  the  American  women  these  parties  end  nearly 
always  with  gambling  and  stakes.”  This  is  not 
surprising,  for  the  men  were  great  gamblers,  and 
gambling  is  the  first  refuge  for  an  unoccupied 
mind.  It  is  said  that  many  ship  captains  would 
stake  all  their  earnings  the  first  night  in  New 
Orleans,  and  planters  who  came  into  the  city  with 
the  proceeds  of  a  year’s  crops  to  buy  provisions 
for  the  next  twelve  months,  would,  in  many  cases, 
lose  their  year’s  work,  and  go  back  to  the  planta¬ 
tion  with  a  mortgage  on  their  holdings.  This 
writer  says  that  there  was  only  one  public  school 
in  New  Orleans,  and  no  college,  and  only  a  few 
private  schools.  He  estimated  that  only  half  of 
the  inhabitants  knew  how  to  read  and  write,  and 
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in  this  number  only  about  a  hundred  were  able  to 
acquit  themselves  with  credit.  Beyond  reading 
and  writing  there  wasn’t  much  else.  It  is  well  to 
note  that  the  Ursulines  had  about  a  thousand 
acres  of  land,  three  farms,  and  in  addition  were 
given  $600  a  year  to  maintain  and  teach  twelve 
orphans.  All  contemporary  writers,  however,  say 
that  the  natives  were  endowed  with  quick  per¬ 
ception,  and  if  they  applied  themselves  could  learn 
rapidly. 
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A  KNIGHTLY  FIGURE  :  GOVERNOR  CLAIBORNE 

WHEN  Spain  receded  Louisiana  to  France 
on  March  26,  1803,  the  French  went  wild 
with  joy.  However,  the  Spanish  officers  held  on 
until  the  30th  of  November,  1803,  when  Casa 
Calvo  and  Salcedo  turned  the  colony  over  to 
France.  In  less  than  a  month,  on  the  20th  of 
December,  Napoleon’s  agent,  Laussat,  turned  the 
colony  over  to  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  who  re¬ 
ceived  it  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

That  was  an  epochal  day  in  our  history  when 
Governor  Claiborne  came  over  from  Natchez 
where  he  was  governing  the  Territory  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  met  in  New  Orleans  General  James 
Wilkinson,  U.  S.  A.,  who  arrived  with  a  contingent 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  militia.  They 
were  the  type  of  frontier  Americans  who,  while 
they  did  not  look  so  smartly  dressed  on  parade, 
would  soon  help  Andrew  Jackson  save  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  British  rule.  We  can  see  the  American 
militia  in  all  styles  of  dress,  or  undress,  on  one 
side  of  the  Place  d’  Armes,  afterwards  to  be  Jack- 
son  Square,  and  on  the  other  side  the  brightly 
dressed  French  troops,  while  the  commissioners 
were  across  the  street  facing  them  on  the  gallery 
of  the  Cabildo.  Then  the  French  flag  was  lowered, 
amid  the  salvos  of  artillery  and  the  joy  of  the 
Americans  who  helped  the  French  swell  the  street 
below  the  gallery. 

When  the  United  States  took  over  this  Louisi- 
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ana  territory  they  pledged  the  inhabitants  “all 
the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States.’ ’  This  promise  didn’t  al¬ 
ways  work  out.  The  first  act  of  the  United  States 
government  was  to  cut  the  territory  in  two.  On 
the  26th  of  March,  1804,  the  District  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Territory  of  Orleans  were  organized. 
The  Territory  of  Orleans  comprised  the  present 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  except  that 
portion  of  west  Florida  claimed  by  Spain,  while 
the  District  of  Louisiana  extending  northward 
from  the  Territory  of  Orleans  was  added  to  the 
Territory  of  Indiana,  that  is,  for  purpose  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  President,  had  charge  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Louisiana,  and  William  C.  C.  Claiborne 
was  made  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans. 

Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  is  said  to  have 
sprung  full  armed  from  the  brow  of  J ove,  and  the 
spirit  of  education  sprung  almost  miraculously 
into  life  with  the  advent  of  Governor  Claiborne, 
who  took  charge  of  the  territory  in  1804.  This 
man,  William  Charles  Cole  Claiborne,  was  very 
much  of  a  man,  and  a  self-made  man  at  that — a 
typical  American  of  those  glorious  pioneer  days. 
He  has  been  termed  “the  knightliest  figure  in  all 
our  history,  combining  as  he  did  the  wisdom  of 
Oglethorpe,  the  benevolence  of  Penn,  and  the  un¬ 
daunted  courage  of  America’s  foremost  colonial 
heroes.”  He  was  born  in  Sussex  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  1775.  His  early  boyhood  was  spent  in 
poverty,  and  he  received  very  little  education, 
never  attending  school  over  a  few  months.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  in  New  York 
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City,  then  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  met 
Thomas  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State  in 
Washington’s  cabinet,  and  also  Colonel  John 
Sevier,  who  made  his  impress  so  strong  on  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Sevier  advised  him  to  go  West  and  grow 
up  with  the  country.  He  went  to  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  studied  law  three  months,  and  was  then 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Governor  Blount  said  of 
him:  “He  is  the  most  remarkable  man  I  ever  met. 
If  he  lives  to  attain  the  age  of  fifty,  nothing  can 
prevent  him  from  becoming  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  political  characters  in  America.”  He 
went  to  Tennessee,  and  Governor  Sevier  had  the 
Legislature  elect  him  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
local  government  at  their  disposal,  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Equity.  A  short  time 
afterwards  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  one  of 
the  representatives  from  Tennessee.  While  he 
was  in  Congress  Jefferson  and  Burr  received  the 
same  number  of  votes  for  the  Presidency.  The 
election  was  thrown  into  Congress,  and  Claiborne 
stood  by  Jefferson  throughout  the  long  battle  of 
ballots  until  his  friend  was  chosen  President  by 
Congress.  When  trouble  arose  in  the  territory  of 
Mississippi  Jefferson  sent  Claiborne  to  Natchez — 
this  was  in  1801 — to  take  charge.  When  Louisiana 
was  purchased  Jefferson  again  naturally  turned 
to  Claiborne  to  represent  him  in  taking  over  the 
territory,  and  wisely  made  him  the  first  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Orleans. 

An  Educational  Declaration  of  Independence 

It  took  a  wise  man  to  govern  this  infant  territory 
made  up  of  so  many  diverse  elements.  Louisiana 
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was  a  polyglot  proposition  as  far  as  population 
was  concerned.  There  were  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  French  in  the  territory :  there  were 
Parisian  French,  some  highly  cultured  men,  per¬ 
sonally,  but  who  never  worried  themselves  about 
others ;  there  were  some  aristocrats,  and  men  who 
held  titles  in  France ;  there  were  the  descendants 
of  French  convicts  brought  in  by  John  Law,  and 
there  were  middle-class  French — good,  earnest 
souls  who  were  satisfied  as  long  as  they  had 
enough  to  eat,  enough  to  wear,  and  plenty  to  drink. 
Then  there  were  refugees  from  San  Domingo; 
there  were  Acadians,  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
Canada  by  the  English  because  of  their  loyalty  to 
France,  and  who  were  intensely  conservative. 
There  was  quite  a  sprinkling  of  French  Revolu¬ 
tionists,  daring,  hectic  men,  who  hated  Spain 
above  all  nations;  there  were  Canary  Islanders, 
lots  of  them;  various  brands  of  Spaniards,  from 
Dons  to  former  Donjon  dwellers;  and  then  there 
were  Americans,  some  good  and  some  bad.  There 
were  many  Germans  up  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Red  Rivers,  and  there  were  a  few  colonies  of 
Alsatians.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  to 
govern  these  diverse  elements,  and  Governor 
Claiborne  was  exactly  the  man  for  the  job.  He 
wisely  concluded  that  education  was  the  one  thing 
necessary  to  bind  together  these  heterogeneous 
folk.  What  he  said  at  the  close  of  his  term  as 
Governor  in  1816,  for  he  served  the  Territory 
from  1804  to  1812,  and  was  the  first  Governor  of 
the  State  from  1812  to  1816,  was  his  objective  all 
along,  “The  representatives  of  a  free  state  should 
consider  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  an  object  of 
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primary  importance.’’  As  soon  as  the  first  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  Territory  could  get  down  to  business 
in  1805  it  was  on  his  motion  that  they  passed  “An 
Act  to  institute  a  university  in  the  Territory  of 
Orleans,  ’  ’  and  the  preamble  shows  his  great  spirit. 
It  is  worth  quoting  and  preserving,  and  we  should 
read  this,  read  it  slowly,  and  think  about  it  as  we 
read  it,  for  it  was  an  educational  declaration  of 
independence : 

“Whereas  the  independence,  happiness,  and 
grandeur  of  every  republic  depend,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  the  wisdom, 
virtue,  talents,  and  energies  of  its  citizens  and 
rulers ; 

4  4  And  whereas  science,  literature,  and  the  liberal 
arts  contribute  in  an  eminent  degree  to  improve 
those  qualities  and  acquirements; 

“And  whereas  learning  hath  ever  been  found 
the  ablest  advocate  of  genuine  liberty,  the  best 
supporter  of  rational  religion,  and  the  source  of 
the  only  solid  and  imperishable  glory  which  na¬ 
tion  can  acquire ; 

“And  forasmuch  as  literature  and  philosophy 
furnish  the  most  useful  and  pleasing  occupations, 
improving  and  varying  the  enjoyments  of  pros¬ 
perity,  affording  relief  under  the  pressure  of  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  hope  and  consolation  in  the  hour  of 
death  ; 

“And  considering  that  in  a  Commonwealth 
whose  humblest  citizen  may  be  elected  to  the  high¬ 
est  public  office,  the  knowledge  which  is  required 
for  a  magistrate  should  be  widely  diffused. 

“Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Orleans,  by  and  with  the  advice 
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and  consent  of  the  legislative  council  thereof.  That 
an  university  be,  and  is  hereby,  instituted  within 
this  Territory,  to  be  called  and  known  by  the  name 
or  style  of  ‘the  University  of  Orleans.’  ” 

The  College  of  Orleans 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  names  of  those 
trustees.  The  first  man  named  was  an  Irishman, 
Rev.  Patrick  Walsh;  then  there  are  nine  French¬ 
men,  among  them  Peter  Derbigny,  afterwards  to 
become  a  governor,  and  M.  Bore,  the  first  man  to 
make  sugar;  and  then  among  the  Americans  is 
Edward  Livingston,  who  bought  the  property 
from  Napoleon.  Section  III  of  the  Act  provides 
that  there  shall  be  “instruction  of  youth  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  and  Spanish  lan¬ 
guages,  as  well  as  in  the  sciences,  philosophy,  and 
literature  in  the  College  of  Orleans,  which  would 
be  subsidiary  to  the  University.”  Also  Section 
V  authorized  the  regents  to  establish  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  academies  in  the  territory  “as  they  may 
judge  fit  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the 
female  sex  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
and  in  such  branches  of  polite  literature  and  such 
liberal  arts  and  accomplishments  as  may  be  suit¬ 
able  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  pupils.”  There 
were  to  be  academies  for  boys  also.  There  was 
also  a  plan  to  establish  a  public  library  “to  con¬ 
sist  of  such  works  in  the  French  and  English 
languages  as  the  said  regents  shall  approve”  in 
each  county — they  didn’t  call  them  parishes  then. 
However,  Section  VIII  contains  that  all-important 
addition  to  every  act :  the  discussion  of  the  where- 
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withal.  How  were  they  going  to  get  the  money? 
You  won’t  believe  it  unless  I  quote  you  most  of 
this  Section  VIII  verbatim,  so  here  it  is : 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  support  of  the  institutions  contem¬ 
plated  by  this  act  there  shall  be  raised  annually 
the  sum  not  exceeding  $50,000  by  two  lotteries, 
the  first  of  the  said  lotteries  to  be  set  on  foot  as 
speedily  as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
and  that  the  regents  of  the  said  university  shall 
appoint  five  discreet  persons  to  be  managers  of 
the  said  lotteries,  each  of  whom  shall  give  securi¬ 
ty,  to  be  approved  by  the  said  regents  in  such 
sum  as  they  shall  direct,  conditioned  for  the  faith¬ 
ful  discharge  of  the  duty  required  of  each  man¬ 
ager  by  this  act,  and  the  said  managers  shall  have 
power  to  adopt  such  schemes  as  to  them  may 
seem  proper  to  sell  the  said  tickets  and  to  super¬ 
intend  the  drawing  of  the  said  lotteries  and  the 
payment  of  the  prizes;  and  that  as  often  as  the 
said  managers  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $1,000 
they  shall  deposit  the  same  in  the  Louisiana  Bank ; 
and  the  said  managers  and  regents  shall  render 
an  account  of  their  proceedings  therein  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  after  each  drawing; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  from  time  to  time,  to  call  on  the  said  man¬ 
agers  and  regents  and  enforce  the  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 9  9 

This  bill  was  approved  on  April  19,  1805,  by 
Governor  Claiborne,  and  was  countersigned  by 
Julien  Poydras,  president  of  the  Council. 
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A  Lottery 

With  the  exception  of  that  lottery  scheme  Gov¬ 
ernor  Claiborne  had  a  wonderful  plan  in  mind. 
He  had  everything  from  the  primary  instruction 
through  the  university.  We  see  that  the  girls 
were  not  overlooked,  and  there  were  libraries 
scattered  throughout  the  Territory.  If  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  had  the  resources  financially  right,  then 
Claiborne  would  have  started  a  school  system  that 
would  have  been  a  marvel  for  that  time,  and  a 
model  for  later  times.  Of  course  we  find  later  that 
the  lottery  scheme  flashed  in  the  pan.  The  ap¬ 
propriation  was  revoked,  and  those  who  tried  to 
get  up  the  lottery  even  lost  money  on  it  and  had 
to  be  reimbursed  to  the  tune  of  $711.  As  it  was  in 
the  beginning  and  is  now,  the  regents  are  often  in 
politics,  and  politics  spoil  the  school. 

We  find  a  message  from  Governor  Claiborne  to 
the  Legislature  in  1806  complaining  that  the  act 
establishing  the  university  “does  not  promise  to 
advance  the  interest  of  literature  with  the  rapid¬ 
ity  which  was  contemplated. ’ 9  He  says  further: 
“I  am  one  of  those  that  admire  the  plan  adopted 
by  some  states  in  the  American  Union,  that  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  school  in  every  neighborhood,  and 
supporting  it  by  a  general  tax  upon  the  society. 
I  should  indeed  be  happy  to  see  a  similar  policy 
pursued  in  this  territory,  and  a  tax  which  would 
bear  alike  on  every  individual  in  proportion  to 
his  wealth  levied  for  that  purpose.” 

In  1811  the  Territory  made  an  appropriation  out 
of  her  treasury  of  $39,000  for  a  college  and 
schools  in  the  Territory — $14,000  for  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Orleans,  and  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $2,000 
each  for  schools  in  the  remaining  counties.  It 
was  provided  that  fifty  indigent  children  should  be 
taught  gratis  in  the  college,  for  which  an  annual 
sum  of  $3,000  was  set  apart,  while  the  county 
academies  were  to  receive  $500  each.  On  April 
14,  1812,  the  territory  of  Orleans  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  as  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  on  July 
4,  1812,  the  name  of  the  former  Territory  of 
Louisiana  was  changed  to  the  Territory  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Governor  Claiborne  was  the  first  governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  holding  office  for  four 
years,  1812-1816,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  education  program — which  was  a  good 
one,  even  though  the  sparsely  settled  State  was 
not  ready  for  it. 

In  February,  1813,  the  Legislature  authorized 
the  University  of  Orleans  to  raise  $50,000  an¬ 
nually  by  a  lottery.  When  the  State  Legislature 
met  in  January  and  February,  1817,  Sebastian 
Hiriart,  of  Pointe  Coupee  Parish,  who  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  special  committee  on  education,  said 
that  the  dream  of  a  university  in  New  Orleans 
“was  never  realized,  and  it  remained  only  as  a 
monument  to  attest  the  talent  of  those  who  had 
conceived  it,  and  their  love  of  letters.”  He  stated 
further  that  “After  some  years  private  munif¬ 
icence  prepared  some  means  of  execution  and 
the  Legislature  modified  the  existing  law  and 
lent  their  aid  to  the  establishment  of  a  college 
in  New  Orleans.’ ’  So  we  know  that  at  least  two 
years  before  1817,  and  likely  longer  than  that,  the 
university  became  a  college.  This  writer  said  that 
the  corporation  furnished  the  grounds  and  build- 
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ings  necessary  for  the  institution,  teachers  emi¬ 
nent  for  their  learning  were  secured,  but  the 
State  just  didn’t  have  enough  population  to  fill  the 
college  with  students,  even  “not  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  the  regents  to  meet  the  expenses  of  so  costly 
an  establishment.  ’  ’ 

However,  the  yearly  appropriation  of  $3,000 
was  kept  up  until  1819,  when  it  was  raised  to 
$4,000  annually,  and  in  1821  was  increased  to 
$5,000,  and  the  trustees  were  empowered  to  raise 
$50,000,  which  they  did  not  do — naturally.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  lottery  appropriation  again  fell  through. 
And  now  here  is  a  statement  which  we  quote  from 
“The  History  of  Education  in  Louisiana,”  by  Dr. 
E.  W.  Fay:  “In  1823  a  further  source  of  revenue 
was  provided  for  the  College  of  Orleans  by  the 
licensing  of  six  gambling  houses  at  $5,000  each — 
one-fourth  ($7,500)  to  be  the  share  of  the  college. 
This  sum  was,  in  the  following  year,  reduced  to 
$7,000  by  a  new  scale  of  apportionment  of  this 
fund.  In  1825  the  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000 
was  withdrawn  in  favor  of  the  College  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  but  $3,000  more  was  allowed,  or  $10,000  in  all, 
from  the  gambling  licenses  fund.  ’  ’ 

Lusher,  who  left  a  manuscript  history  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Louisiana,  which  is  still  a  mine  of  in¬ 
formation  for  all  who  would  write  on  the  subject, 
says  that  the  university  prospered  for  a  while, 
but  “it  was  soon  discovered  that  with  its  present 
population  this  State  alone  could  not  fill  the  col¬ 
lege  with  the  number  of  students  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  the  regents  to  meet  the  expenses  of  so  costly 
an  establishment.” 

There  was  a  reduction  in  salaries,  a  professor 
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of  English  could  not  be  secured,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  was  that  the  college  at  first  honored 
by  the  appellation  of  “university”  soon  degen¬ 
erated  to  “common  school.”  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  visitor  to  the  college  in  1823  wrote, 
“The  college  had  been  inspected  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  the  students  examined  in  their  presence  in 
English,  French,  Greek,  Latin,  geography,  arith¬ 
metic,  elements  of  geometry,  and  algebra  applied 
to  geometry,  ’ ’  and  the  committee  was  well  pleased 
with  the  way  the  boys  answered  the  questions. 
The  college  is  reported  at  this  time  as  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition.  ’  ’  There  were  44  boarding  pupils 
and  35  day  pupils  in  the  college. 

In  1821  the  regents  of  the  “University  of  Or¬ 
leans”  had  been  replaced  by  the  administrators 
of  the  College  of  Orleans.  We  don’t  know  just 
when  the  transition  took  place  from  “university” 
to  “college.”  However,  even  this  change  didn’t 
save  the  situation,  and  the  college  was  gasping  for 
breath  and  picking  at  the  coverlet.  Nitroglyc¬ 
erine  and  strychnine  and  other  heart  stimulants 
were  given,  and  there  was  plenty  of  oxygen;  but 
the  Legislature  that  met  in  the  autumn  of  1824 
was  ready  to  sing  the  requiem,  although  Governor 
Robertson  tried  to  be  cheerful  about  it,  but  every¬ 
body  saw  that  the  end  was  near.  On  the  18th  of 
February,  1825,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Louisiana  to  be  established  at  Jackson, 
and,  as  we  mentioned  before,  an  appropriation 
of  $5,000  was  given  this  new  school ;  and,  although 
the  College  of  Orleans  had  $10,000  to  go  on  from 
this  gambling  house  fund,  still  it  was  ready  to 
give  up  the  ghost,  and  did  on  the  31st  of  March, 
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1826.  In  its  place  a  central  school  and  two  pri¬ 
mary  schools  were  established.  The  central 
school  was  to  do  the  grade  of  work  done  by  the 
college,  although  of  course  the  prestige  was  all 
shot  to  pieces. 

Poetry  versus  Mathematics 

The  University  of  Orleans,  later  the  College  of 
Orleans,  was  built  out  in  what  they  would  call  the 
sticks  at  that  time.  A  large  tract  of  land,  we 
don’t  know  how  much,  but  when  they  gave  you 
land  in  those  days  for  anything  they  were  cheer¬ 
ful  and  bountiful  about  it,  included  the  present 
site  of  Hospital  and  St.  Claude  Streets.  Gayarre, 
who  was  a  student  of  the  college,  says  that  in  his 
time  the  St.  Augustine  Church  stood  on  a  part  of 
the  tract.  This  was  below  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  town,  south  and  east,  but  not  so  far  from  the 
edge  of  the  old  city  at  Rampart  and  Esplanade. 
Gayarre  says  that  about  4,000  refugees  from 
black  rule  in  San  Domingo  made  their  homes  in 
New  Orleans.  Many  of  them  were  energetic  and 
industrious,  and  some  were  highly  cultured. 
Two  San  Domingans  were  the  teachers  in  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  they  were  picturesque  characters. 
Concerning  one  of  them — Rochefort,  teacher  of 
Latin — Gayarre  said  that,  beyond  the  Latin 
classes,  the  histories  of  Rome,  Greece,  and  France, 
he  hardly  knew  anything.  “The  darkness  which 
surrounded  the  bright  little  spot  where  he  dwelt 
was  always  welcome  to  him.  It  made  more  bril¬ 
liant,  by  circumscribing  it,  the  only  light  for  which 
he  cared.  He  was  a  monomaniac  in  his  aversion 
to  mathematics,  and  could  not  bear  any  allusion 
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to  that  science.  ’  ’  One  of  the  boys  pretended  that 
he  surprised  his  Latin  tutor  one  day  casting  up 
two  and  two  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  slowly  com¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  it  made  four. 

The  mathematics  teacher,  another  San  Do¬ 
mingan  named  Teinturier,  was  almost  as  bad  in 
his  devotion  to  mathematics,  and  he  despised 
poetry  with  venom.  He  used  to  say:  4 4 There  is 
but  one  thing  worthy  of  being  denominated  a 
science :  that  is  mathematics.  It  is  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  all  knowledge — the  great  I  am — the  per¬ 
vading  spirit  of  the  universe.’ ’  In  order  to  tease 
him  they  used  to  quote  poetry  to  him,  and  he  used 
to  go  into  a  fit  of  indignation.  4 4 What  boys! 
What  do  I  hear  ?  What  nonsense  is  this  ?  In  my 
presence,  too!  This  is  positively  lacking  in  re¬ 
spect  to  me.  Poetry !  What  is  there  in  this  thing 
called  poetry?  What  does  it  prove?”  On  the 
other  hand,  the  professor  of  Latin  when  told  of 
Euclid  and  the  rhapsodies  of  the  teacher  of 
mathematics,  would  exclaim,  4  4  Some  of  my  best 
pupils  should  be  exposed  to  be  spoiled  by  that 
man,  their  imaginations  chilled,  and  their  poetic 
fires  extinguished  just  when  it  began  to  expand !” 

The  straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  back  in  the 
college  was  the  appointment  of  an  ex-priest  as 
president,  Joseph  Lakanal.  A  native  of  France 
before  the  revolution,  he  was  a  priest  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  belles-lettres.  In  1791  he  broke  his  vows, 
and  in  1792  he  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
He  was  a  red-hot  revolutionist,  but  was  also  the 
author  of  the  decree  establishing  primary  and 
central  schools  all  over  France.  He  rose  to  a  high 
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position  as  one  of  the  executive  commissaries  of 
the  government,  and  having  opposed  Napoleon  he 
was  removed  by  him  soon  after  he  became  first 
consul.  However,  he  was  appointed  Praetor  in 
the  Bonaparte  Lyceum,  which  he  held  until  1809. 
When  the  Bourbons  came  into  power  in  that  year 
he  fled  to  the  United  States,  going  first  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  then  to  Louisiana.  Gayarre  thinks  that 
his  appointment  was  so  offensive  to  the  people 
that  it  helped  to  kill  the  college.  Possibly  it  was 
on  the  verge  of  dying  anyhow. 

As  to  the  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Orleans, 
they  taught  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Spanish,  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  mathematics,  but  long  before 
the  end  they  dropped  Greek.  Music,  dancing,  and 
fencing  were  also  taught,  but  these  were  ‘ ‘ extras.’ ’ 
The  regime  was  Spartan.  The  students  got  up 
before  day,  and  breakfast  consisted  of  half  a 
loaf  of  dry  bread,  “  which  each  boy  procured  by 
going  to  an  aperture,  whence  it  was  dealt  out.” 
From  7 :30  to  twelve  they  were  studying ;  12  to  1 
was  dinner — pretty  fair — and  1  to  7  the  classes 
continued.  Then  came  supper,  a  short  time  for 
recreation,  and  so  to  bed.  Conditions  were  so 
hard  Gayarre  said  his  health  was  forever  ruined 
by  the  hardships. 
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BENEFICIARY  EDUCATION 

IF  ever  a  man  tried  hard  to  give  a  territory  an 
education  system,  it  was  Governor  Claiborne. 
He  advocated  in  the  Legislature  of  1806  “an  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  public  free 
schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Territory.” 
This  act  called  upon  the  sheriff  of  each  county, 
except  Orleans,  to  have  an  assembly  of  the  fathers 
in  each  county  to  adopt  plans  to  establish  public 
free  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  This 
was  too  far  ahead  of  the  times,  not  only  in  Louis¬ 
iana,  but  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  nation, 
and  in  1808  this  law  was  repealed. 

In  1811  the  Legislature  began  to  subsidize  an 
academy  in  each  county,  or  “parish”  as  they 
were  called  later.  A  grant  of  $2,000  to  each  of 
twelve  counties  from  the  State  treasury  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or  purchasing  build¬ 
ings,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  was  an  annual 
grant  of  $500  to  each  of  them.  This  was  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  poor  children.  In  1821  this 
was  raised  to  $800  annually,  and  the  provision 
made  that  eight  ‘  ‘  beneficiary  students  ’  ’  should  be 
admitted  free  into  each  academy,  and  supplied 
with  ‘  ‘  classical  books,  quills,  and  papers.  ’  ’  A  little 
later  students  were  not  only  given  quills  and 
paper  but  clothing. 

The  period  from  1803  to  1845  in  the  educational 
history  of  the  Territory  and  State  of  Louisiana 
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has  well  been  called  “beneficiary.”  The  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  Ponte  Coupee  Parish  in  establishing  two 
public  schools  for  general  free  instruction  was 
not  followed.  The  people  preferred  private 
schools  or  tutors  for  their  own  children  if  they 
could  affort  it,  and  beneficiary  schools  for  the 
poor.  In  fact,  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  by 
some  fathers  to  send  their  children  to  a  school 
with  beneficiary  students.  The  result  was  that 
Sebastian  Hiriart,  writing  in  1817,  said,  “There 
were  not  400  children  taught  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  State,  including  the  College  of  Orleans.  ’  ’ 

The  College  of  Louisiana 

In  the  Legislature  of  1824,  on  the  4th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  that  year,  the  senate  committee  on  public  edu¬ 
cation  proposed  a  scheme  to  embrace  26  gram¬ 
mar  schools  at  $800  each,  three  new  colleges  at 
$4,000  each,  and  the  College  of  Orleans  to  have 
$6,000,  all  these  to  be  annual  appropriations; 
there  was  a  further  recommendation  of  $1,400  to 
be  granted  to  educate  beneficiary  students,  four 
at  each  college.  An  allowance  of  $15,000  was  to  be 
made  for  three  new  buildings;  each  college  was 
further  to  have  twelve  day  pupils,  and  each  gram¬ 
mar  school  eight  on  the  free  list.  The  three  new 
colleges  were  the  College  of  Louisiana  at  Jackson, 
the  College  of  Jefferson,  and  the  College  of 
Franklin.  The  first  of  these  to  start  was  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Louisiana  at  Jackson. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Fay,  in  “The  History  of  Education 
in  Louisiana,”  says,  “Though  the  Central  School 
of  New  Orleans  may  be  considered  the  virtual  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  College  of  Orleans  in  respect  of  its 
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situation,  the  College  of  Louisiana  was  much  more 
so  in  respect  of  its  dignity  and  aims.”  And  this 
is  true.  The  College  of  Louisiana  was  given  life 
by  a  legal  charter  in  that  year  when  Governor 
Henry  Johnson  put  the  proper  hill  through  the 
Legislature.  The  College  of  Louisiana  was  not 
only  considered  a  rival  of  the  College  of  Orleans, 
but  it  was  recognized  by  all  thinking  people  that 
the  annual  state  appropriation  of  $5,000  which 
was  transferred  from  the  College  of  Orleans  to 
the  College  of  Louisiana  meant  the  death  of  the 
former  and  the  life  of  the  latter.  The  new  college 
was  to  be  in  the  English-speaking  part  of  the 
State  in  East  Feliciana  Parish  in  the  town  of  Jack- 
son.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  intense  rivalry  existed  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  people  of  Louisiana  and  the  French. 
They  were  compelled  to  work  together  at  times, 
but  they  realized  that  on  the  question  of  education 
as  well  as  other  questions  there  was  a  wide  gulf 
between  them. 

Bear  Corners;  Buncombe;  Jackson 

That  town  of  Jackson  up  there  in  East  Feliciana 
Parish,  right  on  the  highest  part  of  the  instep  of 
the  Louisiana  boot,  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  settle¬ 
ment  for  fair,  for  it  was  settled  by  the  descendants 
of  English  settlers  who  early  came  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  It  had  an  interesting  history,  although  not 
a  lengthy  one.  You  will  recall  Ponce  de  Leon,  the 
brother  who  discovered  Florida,  and  who  was  al¬ 
ways  looking  for  the  fountain  of  youth — although 
he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  the  irony  of  fate.  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  sol- 
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diers  in  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
possibly  around  1509,  came  to  south  Louisiana 
below  New  Orleans,  and  instead  of  finding  health 
he  and  his  soldiers  contracted  a  stiff  case  of  ma¬ 
larial  fever.  Instead  of  being  on  the  road  to  per¬ 
petual  youth  they  were  on  the  road  to  a  one-way 
ticket  with  Charon  across  the  River  Styx.  He 
wisely  decided  to  move,  and  headed  north,  and 
wound  up  on  a  little  stream  right  where  this  town 
of  Jackson  was  going  to  be  in  the  future.  We  fel¬ 
lows  who  attended  Centenary  followed  the  custom 
of  everybody  in  that  country  and  called  this 
stream,  and  not  much  of  a  stream  at  that — you 
could  jump  across  it — by  the  prosaic  name  of 
“ Thompson’s  Creek.’ ’  However,  Ponce  de  Leon 
camped  by  the  side  of  its  still  and  fair  waters, 
and,  being  out  of  the  mosquito  infested  swamps 
of  southern  Louisiana,  he  and  his  men  began  to 
get  well.  So  he  gave  it  the  poetical  name  of  Rio 
Feliciana,  or  the  River  of  Felicity,  and  if  this  had 
been  in  the  days  of  patent  medicine  and  printing 
he  possibly  would  have  written  a  testimonial  to  it. 
However,  he  expressed  in  that  christening  poetry 
and  gratitude. 

The  first  name  of  Jackson  was  Bear  Corners, 
because  of  the  abundance  of  those  animals  found 
in  that  region.  But  along  about  the  year  1800 
several  families  from  North  Carolina,  headed  by 
two  brothers  named  Haughton,  afterwards 
changed  to  Horton,  decided  to  settle  where  the 
hunting  was  good,  and  they  pitched  their  camp  at 
Bear  Corners.  The  memory  of  the  old  home 
clung  to  them,  and  they  christened  their  new  town 
after  their  county  in  North  Carolina,  “Bun- 
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combe,’ ’  which  was  not  much  of  an  improvement 
on  Bear  Corners  to  my  way  of  thinking,  being  too 
suggestive  of  something  up  your  sleeve.  But  in 
1814,  when  that  doughty  warrior,  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  was  headed  north  with  his  Tennesseeans  and 
Kentuckians,  they  camped  on  Thompson’s  Creek, 
right  by  the  town  of  Buncombe,  and  the  residents 
were  so  flattered  that  they  changed  the  name  to 
“Jackson”  by  unanimous  consent.  And  so  in 
1814  Jackson  it  became,  and  Jackson  it  has  con¬ 
tinued.  It  was  to  this  little  town  of  rolling,  pine- 
clad  hills  that  the  College  of  Louisiana  came,  and 
we  are  sure  that  those  progressive  former  citizens 
of  North  Carolina  had  much  to  do  with  its  coming, 
especially  the  Haughton  brothers,  for  they  were 
ready  to  give  up  a  lot  of  land  for  the  seat  of  the 
new  college. 

The  First  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  at  Jackson 

After  the  Legislature  gave  the  charter  to  this 
college  in  February,  1825,  we  find  the  trustees  of 
the  College  of  Louisiana  meeting  in  Jackson  on 
Monday,  the  second  day  of  May,  1825,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  institution  going.  You  can 
see  from  this  they  were  losing  no  time.  The 
trustees  of  the  college  were  composed  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Henry  Johnson,  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  George  Mathews,  Francois  Xavier  Martin, 
and  Alexander  Foster  (these  were,  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  ex  officio),  and  the  following  twenty-eight 
private  citizens:  John  Shea,  Thomas  Butler,  John 
C.  Williams,  Clark  Woodrotf,  Thomas  W.  Scott, 
William  S.  Hamilton,  Adlai  Donald,  James  M. 
Bradford,  Alexander  Barrow,  Samuel  M.  Caleb, 
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William  Silliman,  John  B.  Dawson,  Lafayette 
Saunders,  J.  A.  Smith,  A.  G-.  Scott,  Thomas 
Cooper,  Thomas  W.  Chinn,  William  Garret  John¬ 
son,  B.  0.  Williams,  John  Crocker,  James  Villere, 
P.  Derbigny,  Armand  Duplantier,  Sr.,  A.  B. 
Roman,  Samuel  Steer,  L.  Esneault,  Armand  Beau- 
vias,  and  Sosthene  Allain. 

Let  us  pause  just  a  moment  to  look  at  the  com¬ 
plexion,  as  it  were,  of  that  first  Board  of  Trustees 
without  unduly  unraveling  complexes.  Twenty  of 
the  names  were  American,  and  eight  were  French. 
Of  course  it  was  a  political  board,  it  was  a  State 
institution,  and  they  were  always  in  politics,  and 
in  that  day  there  had  to  be  a  representation  on 
everything  of  French  and  American  interests. 
Some  of  these  French  names  are  very  interesting. 
For  instance,  Pierre  Derbigny,  who  was  to  become 
governor  in  1828;  Armand  Beauvais,  who  was  to 
become  acting  governor  in  1829;  A.  B.  Roman, 
who  was  to  serve  as  governor  from  1831  to  1835, 
and  then  from  1839  to  1843.  Whether  it  was  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  interest  or  inability  to  secure 
transportation  in  that  day  of  poor  transportation 
facilities,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  not  one  of 
the  Frenchmen  attended  the  meeting  of  the  trus¬ 
tees,  which  met  in  the  home  of  John  Crocker 
in  Jackson.  The  following  members  were  pres¬ 
ent:  Doctor  Isaac  A.  Smith,  Messrs.  James  M. 
Bradford,  William  L.  Hamilton,  J.  C.  Williams, 
John  Crocker,  Samuel  M.  Caleb,  A.  Donald, 
Thomas  W.  Scott,  Thomas  Cooper,  A.  G.  Scott, 
Thomas  W.  Chinn,  William  G.  Johnson,  and 
Lafayette  Saunders.  If  you  will  notice  there 
were  thirteen  in  all,  which  proves  that  thirteen 
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is  not  an  unlucky  number.  Dr.  Isaac  A.  Smith 
was  elected  President  of  the  Board,  Lafayette 
Saunders,  Secretary,  and  Samuel  M.  Caleb,  Treas¬ 
urer.  At  this  meeting  a  Committee  of  Corre¬ 
spondence  consisting  of  five  members  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  “obtain  all  the  information  in  their 
power  of  the  most  proper  persons  to  fill  the  offices 
of  president  and  professors  of  this  institution, 
and  teachers  of  the  grammar  school,  and  report 
their  proceedings  to  this  Board  from  time  to 
time.”  There  was  a  committee  of  three  appointed 
to  “inquire  into  the  practicability  of  procuring 
buildings,  by  rent  or  otherwise,  for  the  use  of  this 
institution. 9  9  They  were  also  empowered  to  solicit 
donations — which  sounds  natural.  There  was  a 
committee  of  five  to  “draft  a  project  of  a  consti¬ 
tution.  9  9  The  regular  stated  meetings  of  the 
Board  were  set  for  the  first  Mondays  of  March 
and  August  in  each  year.  It  strikes  me  that  they 
were  pretty  liberal  in  those  days  in  fixing  the 
salary  of  the  President  at  $3,000  a  year.  In  1825 
$3,000  was  a  lot  of  money,  and  the  man  who  re¬ 
ceived  that  much  for  a  year’s  work  was  looked 
upon  as  some  sort  of  a  wizard  and  a  superior 
creature.  Many  a  man  supported  a  large  family 
on  $1.50  a  day  in  1825,  and  did  it  in  a  comfortable 
way,  too.  And  yet  I  am  glad  they  put  the  salary 
at  $3,000,  for  the  man  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
school  in  those  days  earned  every  cent  he  got. 
The  professors  were  to  receive  $1,500  a  year,  the 
tutors  $1,000,  and  the  masters  of  the  grammar 
school  each  $750. 
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The  First  Faculty 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  1825,  the  committee 
“  charged  with  the  reception  of  donations  for  the 
use  of  the  college’ ’  was  authorized  to  ‘ 4 receive 
proposals  for  improvements  to  be  made  on  the 
courthouse  in  Jackson  for  the  use  of  this  institu¬ 
tion.”  So  we  see  where  the  nursery  of  the  col¬ 
lege  was  located.  Whether  a  new  courthouse  was 
built  for  the  parish,  as  the  old  building,  which 
seemed  to  be  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  was  turned 
over  to  the  trustees,  we  do  not  know.  At  that 
meeting  there  were  steps  taken  toward  securing  a 
stewards’  house,  and  they  were  asked  to  think 
about  the  price  they  were  going  to  charge  the  stu¬ 
dents  for  board.  They  finally  later  settled  on 
$2.00  a  week.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Peter  Dubaille 
was  elected  to  “the  Professorship  of  Languages 
in  the  College  of  Louisiana,  embracing  Greek, 
Latin,  Spanish,  and  French  languages.”  This 
was  the  first  man  elected  to  a  faculty  position, 
and  it  ought  to  be  recorded.  He  certainly  must 
have  been  a  versatile  man  to  be  able  to  teach  those 
four  languages;  but  perhaps  he  wasn’t  so  versa¬ 
tile  after  all,  for  he  declined  the  position,  and  on 
the  23d  of  September  the  trustees  met  and  re¬ 
corded  that  W.  Diego  Morphy,  of  New  Orleans, 
was  elected  Professor  of  Languages. 

There  were  plenty  of  meetings  in  1825,  and  on 
the  30th  day  of  November  of  that  year  the  Board 
decided  that  the  professor  of  languages  would 
have  charge  of  the  work  of  the  institution.  They 
also  fixed  the  terms  of  tuition  as  follows:  $15.00 
per  session  for  the  preparatory  school,  $20.00  for 
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the  freshman  class,  $25.00  for  the  sophomore  class, 
and  $30.00  for  the  junior  and  senior  classes; 
$20.00  for  tuition  in  French  and  Spanish  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  not  already  enrolled  in  the  college 
or  Prep  4 4 to  be  paid  in  advance.’ ’ 

Fifty  Free  Students 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Legislature  of  1824 
in  forming  the  new  colleges  decreed  that  eight  in¬ 
digent  students  be  received.  Those  good  folks 
at  J ackson  were  willing  to  do  more  than  six  times 
that  which  was  asked  of  them,  and  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1825,  the  trustees  resolved  “that  any 
number  of  the  children  of  indigent  parents,  not 
exceeding  fifty  at  the  same  time,  may  be  admitted 
and  educated  in  the  college  or  preparatory  school 
free  of  charge.” 

They  decided  at  this  meeting  that  the  opening 
of  the  college  would  be  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  1826,  and  notice  of  the  opening  should  be 
published  in  the  Louisiana  Journal,  and  some 
newspapers  printed  in  New  Orleans  in  the  French 
and  Spanish  languages.  They  were  having  some 
trouble  in  getting  the  courthouse  fixed  up,  and 
they  decided  to  rent  some  buildings  so  as  to  be  sure 
to  have  a  cover  over  their  heads  when  the  school 
opened.  They  decided  also  to  4  4  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  building  on  the  courthouse  yard 
not  exceeding  100  feet  by  60,  two  stories  high, 
divided  into  suitable  apartments  for  the  use  of  the 
college;  and  also  to  contract  for  the  inclosing  of 
the  courtyard  and  setting  the  same  in  shape — and 
that  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  they  have  control 
of  the  whole  subscription  fund  and  the  sum  of 
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$3,000  to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  out  of  any 
money  therein  not  otherwise  appropriated.  ’  ’  This 
was  on  the  8th  of  January,  1826,  and  on  the  26th  of 
May  that  year  they  resolved  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  each 
year.  Thus  we  see  that  in  those  good  old  days 
quarterage  applied  not  simply  to  preachers  but  to 
teachers. 

How  to  Keep  a  Student  Straight 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  15th  of  June 
a  preacher,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chamberlain,  of 
Danville,  Ky.,  was  elected  President  with  eight 
votes  out  of  eleven.  A  certain  William  Walker  of 
Massachusetts  received  three.  We  catch  an  idea 
of  the  Spartan  discipline  which  the  trustees  wrote 
into  the  By-Laws  for  the  temporary  government 
of  the  college ;  and  yet  there  was  nothing  unreason¬ 
able  in  these  laws  and  nothing  so  highly  original 
either.  At  that  time  every  college  in  the  country 
had  a  rigid  set  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  stu¬ 
dent  life,  and  had  been  having  them  right  along. 
If  you  will  read  the  rules  laid  down  by  Harvard 
College,  you  will  find  that  they  went  rods  and 
chains  beyond  these,  and  not  only  did  the  trustees 
and  the  faculty  regulate  student  conduct,  but  the 
poor  freshmen  at  Harvard  were  almost  slaves  of 
the  upperclassmen.  Of  course  Harvard  was 
modeled  on  Cambridge  in  England,  where  the 
“fagging”  system  prevailed,  and  a  freshman  was 
a  valet,  messenger  boy,  and  an  all-around  servant 
for  seniors  and  juniors.  While  this  College  of 
Louisiana  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
and  not  of  the  Church  in  1826  when  these  By-Laws 
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were  made,  still  no  Church  college  to-day  has  laws 
equaling  these  in  rigidity.  We  smile  to  think 
of  these  laws  being  applied  to  those  collegians  to¬ 
day  who  stay  out  all  night  and  cut  classes  when¬ 
ever  they  feel  like  it.  Look  at  these  regulations : 

“No  student  shall  possess  or  exhibit  any  in¬ 
decent  pictures  or  purchase  or  read  in  school  any 
lascivious  or  immoral  books,  and  if  any  student 
shall  be  convicted  thereof,  or  of  being  profane, 
swearing,  or  immodest  language,  playing  at  un¬ 
lawful  games,  visiting  a  billiard  hall,  or  other 
gross  immorality,  he  shall  be  punished  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offense. 

“No  student  shall  quarrel  with,  insult,  or  abuse 
a  fellow  student  nor  any  person  whatever.  No 
student  shall  go  to  a  tavern  or  grog  shop,  nor  any 
other  public  house  for  the  purpose  of  entertain¬ 
ment  or  amusement  without  permission  from  an 
instructor,  parent,  or  guardian,  nor  shall  he  as¬ 
sociate  or  keep  company  with  persons  of  bad 
character. 

“No  hollering,  loud  talking,  whistling,  jump¬ 
ing,  or  other  disturbing  noises  or  act  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  buildings  of  the  school,  nor  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct  in  the  town,  by  a  student.  ’  ’ 

These  regulations  were  further  reenforced  in 
April,  1827,  when  the  Board  of  Trustees  were 
given  certain  police  authority  over  the  town  of 
Jackson.  One  of  the  diverting  outdoor  sports  of 
that  time  was  horse  racing,  and  the  students  had 
been  out  to  see  if  the  gray  mare  was  the  better 
horse  to  the  neglect  of  Caesar  and  Cicero.  So  a 
whacking  big  fine,  that  is,  big  for  a  student  in 
those  days,  was  imposed  on  the  student  who  was 
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too  curious  as  to  the  fleetness  of  horseflesh.  They 
could  fine  him  as  much  as  $50  for  that,  and  they 
would  fine  him  not  less  than  ten.  There  was  no 
hazing  in  those  days,  and  the  person  or  persons 
that  behaved  in  a  riotous  or  disorderly  manner  in 
the  town  of  Jackson  was  fined:  “He,  she,  or  they 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than 
fifty  dollars.  ’  ’  Folks  who  say  that  the  prohibition 
law  sprung  up  overnight  while  the  boys  were 
overseas  simply  reckon  without  their  history.  As 
far  back  as  1827,  and  even  in  the  State  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  shot  through  and  through  with  French  in¬ 
fluence,  there  was  a  law  in  Jackson  for  the  Sunday 
closing  of  “taverns  and  houses  of  entertainment, ’ ’ 
and  we  get  a  hint  of  bootleggers  in  those  days 
when  we  read  that  anybody  selling  liquor  at  any 
time  except  those  “regularly  and  legally  author¬ 
ized”  were  to  be  fined.  You  couldn’t  keep  a  bil¬ 
liard  table  in  Jackson  without  paying  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  dollars  for  each  and  every  day  the 
table  was  kept.  Any  person  who  played  any  game 
of  hazard,  cards,  or  dice  for  money,  or  permitted 
this  form  of  gambling  in  his  home,  was  subject 
to  a  fine.  Everything  was  closed  up  on  Sunday, 
and  it  was  ordained  “that  if  any  person  shall  sell, 
buy,  or  dispose  or  exchange,  or  barter  any  meat, 
corn,  hay,  fodder,  poultry,  vegetables,  or  in  any 
other  manner  market  on  Sunday,  every  person  so 
offending  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five 
dollars,  nor  less  than  one  dollar.  ’ ’ 

Getting  Down  to  Business 

Here  is  an  interesting  item  which  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  financial  side  of  the  college.  On 
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April  14,  1827,  the  treasurer’s  books  were  audited 
by  a  committee.  ‘  ‘  Said  committee  reported  there 
was  cash  in  the  treasury  this  day  of  $2,942.55 ;  due 
from  the  State  Treasury  on  the  first  day  of  J anu- 
ary,  1827,  $5,950,  and  due  from  various  individ¬ 
uals,  as  per  subscription  list,  $9,000,  making  a 
total  of  $17,892.55.”  This  was  a  lot  of  money  to 
the  good  for  a  college  in  that  day.  But  what  is 
the  use  of  money  if  you  can’t  spend  it,  and  a  col¬ 
lege  always  has  a  need  to  spend  money.  So  with 
that  money  in  the  treasury  they  began  to  buy  some 
land,  and  they  made  a  good  bargain.  They  bought 
207  acres  for  a  thousand  dollars.  They  ordered 
the  President,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  buy  a  bell  for 
$150,  they  ordered  a  diploma  plate,  and  appropri¬ 
ated  $300  to  buy  books. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  college  at  J ackson 
was  strong  for  a  library.  There  was  little  pub¬ 
lishing  done  in  this  country  in  1827,  and  so  we  find 
the  trustees  ordering  books  from  England.  Rare 
volumes  they  were.  The  old  college  contained 
some  of  the  most  expensive  illustrated  folios  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  and  Spenser’s  “  Faerie 
Queene”;  wonderful  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  the 
Greek  a  marvel  of  printing,  and  handsomely 
bound. 

In  1827  the  Louisiana  Legislature  authorized 
the  trustees  to  get  up  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of 
the  college.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  college  in  New  Orleans  was  authorized 
to  raise  a  total  of  $125,000,  from  the  years  1805  to 
1819,  by  means  of  a  lottery.  You  will  recall  also 
that  the  lottery  scheme  on  one  occasion  instead  of 
bringing  in  the  $50,000  they  expected  cost  the 
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trustees  over  $700.  The  College  of  Louisiana  was 
authorized  to  raise  $20,000  in  a  lottery.  We  smile 
now  at  this  means  of  raising  money,  but  this  form 
of  gambling  originated  on  the  Continent,  the  first 
record  going  back  to  Bruges  in  Belgium  in  1446, 
lotteries  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  came  to  this 
country  with  the  earliest  colonists.  In  1612  a  lot¬ 
tery  was  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia.  Even  in  the  New  England  colonies  we 
find  lotteries  for  all  sorts  of  purposes — paving 
streets,  building  wharves,  public  buildings,  and 
even  building  churches  and  educational  buildings. 
In  fact,  lotteries  became  common  in  most  of  the 
colonies  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  1750  a  lottery  was  organized  to  put  a 
building  on  the  Yale  campus.  Harvard  put  up 
buildings  in  the  same  way  in  1772  and  1806. 
King’s  College,  afterwards  Columbia,  raised 
money  that  way.  It  wasn’t  until  1833  that  there 
was  enough  sentiment  in  this  country  to  frown 
upon  this  dubious  means  of  raising  money.  Back 
in  1827  these  state  trustees  were  very  anxious  to 
get  money,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  deal  with 
a  “ lottery  broker”  to  handle  this  grant  from  the 
Legislature.  We  have  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
some  of  the  trustees  were  lukewarm  on  the  lottery 
and  allowed  the  scheme  to  rest  until  it  died  a 
natural  death. 


A  Spartan  School 

Up  to  this  time  the  college  lived  in  rented  build¬ 
ings,  as  the  old  courthouse  was  soon  abandoned, 
so  they  determined  to  put  up  their  own  first  build¬ 
ing:  frame,  two  stories  high,  60  feet  long,  30  feet 
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wide,  on  the  Square,  which  was  occupied  at  that 
time  by  the  Steward.  The  cost  of  this  building 
was  $2,000.  The  next  building  built  was  in  1829, 
a  frame,  one-story  building,  two  rooms,  16  feet 
square,  to  be  used  as  a  hospital. 

When  the  1931  sub-deb  is  just  turning  in  for  the 
day  to  get  some  beauty  sleep  after  a  frivolous 
night  and  a  heavy  breakfast  of  ham  and  eggs,  the 
professors  at  this  Spartan  school  were  hearing 
lessons.  Work  began  at  7  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
They  had  a  short  breathing  spell  and  a  bite  of 
breakfast  at  8,  and  they  went  immediately  from 
recreation  to  labor  until  the  clock  struck  12,  and 
then  they  had  dinner  and  a  recess,  and  so  to  books 
from  2  to  6.  The  only  week-day  morning  they 
didn’t  begin  their  studies  at  7  o’clock  was  on 
Saturday,  when  they  were  4 ‘exercised  in  public 
speaking.  ’  ’ 

At  the  crack  of  day,  winter  and  summer,  that 
bell  purchased  by  President  Chamberlain  awak¬ 
ened  the  sleepy  sluggard  of  a  student.  He  had 
fifteen  minutes  to  get  up  and  dress ;  then  the  sec¬ 
ond  bell,  which  meant  all  hands  to  the  chapel, 
while  the  President  conducted  devotional  exer¬ 
cises.  Don’t  imagine  the  President  of  that  school 
had  anything  like  a  snap.  Those  men  had  to 
labor !  There  were  only  a  few  of  them  in  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  the  trustees  saw  that  they  earned  their 
money.  Back  there  in  1827  the  President  had  to 
take  charge  of  the  collegiate  classes,  and  then 
teach  in  the  Prep.  The  professor  of  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  was  then  taking  charge  of  the  Prep,  and 
attended  to  those  classes  in  the  college  not  under 
the  particular  charge  of  the  professor  of  modern 
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languages  or  the  President.  As  far  as  I  can  find 
out  there  were  only  three  men  in  the  faculty  in 
1827 :  the  President,  the  professor  of  modern 
languages,  and  the  professor  of  ancient  languages. 
Those  old  men  back  there  had  a  paternal  interest 
in  boys,  and  were  always  ready  to  encourage  them. 
The  standing  of  the  pupils — there  weren’t  so 
many  of  them,  of  course — was  inquired  into  in 
the  trustee  meetings.  One  young  fellow  in  par¬ 
ticular  named  A.  Gr.  Carter,  because  he  was  doing 
so  well  in  his  studies,  was  awarded  a  purse  of 
money  as  a  premium.  Of  course  every  boy  who 
was  there  wasn’t  there  for  the  purpose  of  study. 
It  was  a  rough  age,  and  fist  fights  were  common, 
and  even  then  some  boys  didn’t  thank  the  profes¬ 
sor  for  being  solicitous  for  their  mental  welfare. 
There  is  a  record  dated  December  31,  1827,  when 
a  member  of  the  Prep  about  16  years  of  age  tried 
to  stab  the  professor  of  languages.  He  had  been 
neglecting  his  studies  “  to  a  very  considerable  de¬ 
gree,  and  when  called  upon  this  morning  for  reci¬ 
tation  he  was  entirely  unprepared,  which  had  been 
the  case  with  him  every  day  during  the  week,  and 
for  all  of  which  he  could  give  no  excuse.”  When 
the  professor  tried  to  get  him  to  come  forward, 
he  refused,  and  as  he  was  drawn  from  his  seat 
he  tried  to  stab  the  teacher, 

A  Day  in  the  Life  of  ax  Early  College  Janitor 

There  was  one  important  officer  in  the  college, 
a  member  of  a  tribe  which  is  still  highly  important 
in  this  world,  and  that  is  the  janitor.  What  would 
they  have  ever  done  back  there  without  the  jani¬ 
tor?  His  life  was  one  continual  round  of  pleasure 
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after  another.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  “preserve 
with  due  care  all  property,  real  and  personal,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  college ;  furnish  all  necessary  wood 
for  the  fireplaces  and  stoves' of  the  different  school¬ 
rooms,  cut  to  a  proper  length  and  split  to  a  reason¬ 
able  size;  to  furnish  good  water  to  the  several 
schoolhouses,  to  have  the  schoolrooms  daily 
swept  and  kept  clean,  as  well  as  the  walls,  win¬ 
dows,  and  floors,  and  to  toll  the  bell  for  the  college 
at  all  times  required;  and  finally  do  and  perform 
all  legal  orders  given  him  by  the  board  of  trustees 
or  faculty  of  the  college.”  And  this  last  required 
the  tact  of  an  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary,  for  the  records  show 
that  when  the  President  fell  out  with  any  of  his 
professors  or  the  trustees  fell  out  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  any  member  of  the  faculty,  it  was  the  jani¬ 
tor  who  was  the  intermediary  in  the  diplomatic 
negotiations,  and  who  went  back  and  forth  with 
the  arrows  of  war  in  one  hand  and  the  olive  branch 
in  the  other.  He  was  up  before  day  tolling  that 
deadly  bell  in  the  dark,  and  he  had  to  see  to  it 
that  the  boys  were  all  in  bed  at  nine  o’clock  at 
night,  and  often  in  the  still  small  hours  he  was 
bearing  messages  from  faculty  to  President  and 
vice  versa.  Ho  hum!  nothing  to  do  till  to-mor¬ 
row;  and  for  this  little  dab  of  work  “the  janitor 
of  the  college  shall  receive  in  full  compensation 
for  his  services  a  sum  of  $200.”  We  understand 
in  a  measure  that  word  “compensation,”  but  just 
what  did  they  mean  exactly  by  that  word  “full”? 
There  were  ten  free  students  in  the  school,  and  the 
other  students  were  paying  $105  for  board  and 
lodging  and  attendance  for  326  days.  Laundry 
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was  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  for  a  dozen  pieces,  and 
each  student  paid  the  janitor  a  dollar  per  session, 
while  lights  and  fuel  ran  to  the  exorbitant  rate 
of  $3.50  for  the  winter  session — about  five  and  a 
half  months — and  $1.50  for  the  summer  session, 
five  and  a  half  months. 

As  yet  the  college  had  no  permanent  home,  and 
while  this  designation  meant  something  to  them  it 
means  nothing  to  us  when  it  was  recorded  that  the 
permanent  site  of  the  college  was  to  be  located 
“near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  old  field  where 
a  stake  is  located.”  Some  mighty  interesting 
things  happened  in  that  year  of  1828.  There  was 
a  Committee  on  Retrenchment,  which  means  that 
of  course  this  committee  was  out  to  save  money. 
There  was  a  reason  for  this.  The  Legislature,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  minutes  before  me,  granted  the 
college  $8,600  a  year.  The  State  Treasurer  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  the  claim  to  a  greater  yearly 
appropriation  than  $7,000.  They  had  taken  on 
two  tutors  and  a  teacher  of  English.  They  were 
paying  the  faculty  $6,250.  It  was  necessary  to  ap¬ 
point  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  if  they  were 
going  to  retain  the  present  faculty  and  hire  an  ad¬ 
ditional  teacher  they  would  have  to  cut  down  sal¬ 
aries;  so  they  recommended  that  the  President’s 
salary  be  cut  from  $3,000  to  $2,000,  the  professors’ 
from  $2,000  to  $1,200,  the  tutors  to  $1,000,  and  the 
English  teacher  to  $750.  There  is  one  thing  worth 
noting  in  the  action  of  this  Committee  of  Re¬ 
trenchment:  they  actually  spent  some  money,  for 
they  approved  the  expenditure  of  $40  for  some 
“plain,  strong,  split  or  hide-bottomed  chairs  for 
the  Prep.”  Notwithstanding  this  curtailment  of 
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salaries  of  the  faculty,  they  decided  to  do  some 
building  and  they  appointed  a  committee  to  get 
bids  on  half  a  million  brick.  They  were  plan¬ 
ning  then  to  build  the  east  and  the  west  wing  for 
dormitories. 

One  effect  of  this  retrenchment  program  was 
that  the  President,  Dr.  Chamberlain,  quit.  He 
was  a  strong  man  and  an  independent  one,  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  flattering  resolutions 
paid  tribute  to  his  sterling  qualities.  He  was  a 
Presbyterian  preacher,  a  member  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Presbytery,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
first  President  of  this  school,  which  was  in  time 
to  become  a  Church  college,  was  a  preacher.  And 
yet  that  is  nothing  unusual,  for  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country  shows  that  from  colonial 
times  down  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  most  of  the  presidents  of  our  great 
schools  were  ministers,  and  a  good  many  members 
of  the  faculty  were  ministers. 
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A  WEST  POINTER  THE  SECOND  PRESIDENT 

THE  second  President  of  the  College  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  was  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Gird,  U.  S.  A.,  a 
graduate  of  West  Point.  In  April,  1829,  Gird  and 
the  Rev.  James  Blythe,  of  Transylvania  College, 
were  nominated,  but  Gird  was  elected.  A  chap¬ 
lain,  the  Rev.  James  Ronaldson,  was  appointed. 
At  this  time  the  course  of  study  embraced  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Greek,  pure  and 
mixed  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemis¬ 
try,  natural  history,  geography,  moral  and  politi¬ 
cal  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern  history,  logic 
and  rhetoric.  Instruction  was  also  given  in  pen¬ 
manship,  drawing,  public  speaking,  and  gym¬ 
nastics.  Students  or  their  guardians  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  select  their  studies,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  faculty. 

Early  Advertising 

Soon  after  a  student  tried  to  stab  a  profes¬ 
sor  the  trustees,  the  date  was  March  12,  1830, 
passed  another  Article  for  the  By-Laws  which 
would  take  care  of  the  situation  in  the  future. 
They  also  passed  a  rule  that  no  student  could 
keep  a  riding  animal,  or  dog,  or  gun,  or  other  fire¬ 
arms.  This  gives  us  an  insight  into  student  life 
in  that  time.  Those  of  you  who  read  Parton’s 
“Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson”  will  recall  that  Jef¬ 
ferson  tells  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  how  the 
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boys  kept  hound  dogs  in  their  rooms,  and  guns, 
and  how,  especially  on  Sunday  when  the  heads  of 
the  college  were  away  preaching,  they  shot  up  the 
town  of  Williamsburg,  and  went  hunting  in  the 
surrounding  country.  Of  course  in  that  day  there 
were  no  automobiles  and  some  of  the  other  dis¬ 
tractions  that  are  a  problem  now.  There  is  one 
quaint 4 ‘item.  ’ ’  Back  there  toward  the  end  of  1830 
a  certain  Mr.  H.  Hirsh,  who  published  a  news¬ 
paper,  had  a  claim  against  the  college  of  $48,  ac¬ 
count  advertising.  It  seems  that  back  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1829,  they  put  an  ad  in  the  paper  telling  the 
folks  all  about  the  college,  which  was  well  and 
good.  November  came  and  went,  and  so  did  De¬ 
cember,  and  the  college  opened  for  the  new  term 
promptly  in  January.  But  did  Mr.  Hirsh  “kill” 
this  ad  in  his  paper?  He  did  not.  He  continued 
to  run  it,  and  we  think  we  can  sympathize  with 
him.  If  he  took  that  ad  out  he  would  have  to  put 
something  in  its  place,  and  so  he  just  kept  it  in; 
and  way  back  in  August,  1830,  he  was  still  telling 
the  world  that  the  College  of  Louisiana  would 
open  in  January  of  that  year.  In  vain  did  the 
trustees  beg  of  him  to  take  that  ad  out  of  the 
paper,  but  he  couldn’t  see  himself  making  up  that 
page.  And  so  there  was  a  stalemate,  as  it  were. 
The  editor  wouldn’t  break  up  that  page,  and  the 
trustees  wouldn’t  pay  for  defunct  advertising. 
In  the  end  a  compromise  was  made,  and  the  min¬ 
ute  reads  that  the  account  be  allowed  “on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  editor  discontinue  the  advertisement 
announcing  the  opening  of  the  College  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  which  first  appeared  November  7, 1829.” 
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A  Mortgage  on  Ten  Slaves 

The  year  1831  was  a  year  of  great  activity  in 
the  college.  Acting  Governor  Jacques  Dupre,  in 
the  month  of  January,  1831,  wrote:  “The  college 
at  J ackson  in  the  Parish  of  East  Feliciana  is  in  a 
progressive  state  of  improvement ;  able  and  intel¬ 
ligent  professors  have  been  engaged  who  manifest 
the  greatest  devotion  to  their  duties,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  think  that  institution  well  deserving  the  fos¬ 
tering  care  of  the  Legislature. ’  ’  Dr.  Fay  says 
that  this  was  probably  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  institution  throughout  Louisiana  at  that  time. 
However,  Governor  A.  B.  Roman  had  a  different 
point  of  view,  and  said  that  the  college  had  failed 
to  come  up  to  expectations.  There  may  be  a 
reason  for  this,  in  fact,  two  of  them.  In  the  first 
place,  Governor  Roman  was  one  of  the  first  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  college,  but  never  attended  a  meeting. 
It  was  a  rule  that  if  a  trustee  missed  four  consecu¬ 
tive  meetings  he  should  be  automatically  dropped, 
and  Governor  Roman  was  dropped.  This  may 
have  soured  him,  and  he  was  largely  interested  in 
the  College  of  Jefferson,  a  rival  college.  This  Col¬ 
lege  of  Jefferson,  founded  to  honor  the  name  of 
that  great  statesman  who  gave  Louisiana  to  the 
nation,  was  considered  a  free-thought  college. 
There  wasn’t  a  particle  of  religious  influence 
there,  and,  in  fact,  religion  was  discouraged.  A 
French  resident  of  that  parish,  commenting  on  the 
burning  of  Jefferson  College,  said  they  had  every¬ 
thing  but  God,  and  that  was  what  they  didn’t 
want.  Perhaps  Governor  Roman  in  his  zeal  for 
Jefferson  College  was  not  exactly  fair  to  the 
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school  at  Jackson.  They  had  a  good  faculty,  there 
was  no  question  about  that.  In  1830  Lieutenant 
Gird,  who  had  been  educated  at  West  Point,  was 
President  and  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
taught  other  classes;  Dr.  Ingles,  another  West 
Pointer,  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy;  the  professor  of  French  and  Spanish 
was  a  graduate  of  Florence,  Italy,  and  had  taught 
in  Harvard,  and  Professor  January  had  the  chair 
of  ancient  languages  and  taught  English.  There 
were  between  fifty  and  sixty  students  in  1830,  and 
over  eighty  in  1831.  And  they  were  doing  some 
building.  In  June,  1831,  a  very  interesting  con¬ 
tract  was  made  for  the  building  of  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  college,  which  was  to  be  used  as  a 
dormitory  and  a  place  of  instruction.  A  contract 
was  made  with  Robert  Perry,  who  owned  a  brick¬ 
yard  near  Jackson,  to  make  500,000  bricks;  of 
these,  250,000  to  be  delivered  by  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember,  1831,  and  the  remaining  250,000  to  be  de¬ 
livered  by  June  20,  1832.  Payments  as  follows: 
$300  by  the  first  of  January,  1832,  and  $2,200  on 
the  completion  of  all  the  brick,  not  later  than  J une 
20,  1832,  Perry  to  have  liberty  to  cut  the  wood  for 
burning  brick  and  timber  for  wall  boards.’ ’  The 
contract  was  secured  on  the  part  of  Perry  by  a 
mortgage  on  ten  of  his  negro  slaves,  which  mort¬ 
gage  was  duly  recorded. 

The  Coukse  op  Study  in  1831 

In  1831  the  faculty  numbered  five  professors 
and  a  chaplain.  The  course  embraced  English, 
French,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  pure  and  mixed 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
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natural  history,  geography,  moral  and  political 
philosophy,  ancient  and  modern  history,  logic,  and 
rhetoric.  Lusher  says  that  they  received  between 
August  3,  1829,  and  the  same  date  in  1830,  from 
State  aid,  the  sale  of  books  and  stationery,  tuition 
fees  and  private  donations,  $15,436.84,  and  had 
expended  $15,296.62.  However,  they  had  four 
good-size  frame  buildings  on  the  campus,  and 
everything  considered  they  were  flourishing. 
They  had  more  students  than  ever,  more  profes¬ 
sors,  and  really  very  fine  teachers.  They  had 
money  in  the  bank,  and  buildings  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  very  gaudy  for  the  times. 

In  August,  1831,  Isaac  A.  Smith,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  one  time  president  pro 
tern  of  the  college,  died.  We  feel  sure  that  it  was 
no  empty  flattery  when  the  trustees,  by  resolution, 
declared  that  “this  institution  in  its  foundation, 
establishment,  and  present  prosperity  owes  more 
to  the  services  and  exertions  of  the  deceased  than 
to  those  of  any  other  individual  amongst  its  nu¬ 
merous  benefactors,  and  more.  ’  ’  The  trustees  pro¬ 
posed  to  call  one  of  the  new  wings  ‘  ‘  Smith  Hall  ’ ’  in 
honor  of  this  devoted  man.  The  attempt  of  good 
men  to  build  up  this  school  flashes  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  its  material  history.  The  State  was 
putting  up  some  money,  but  the  trustees  were  get¬ 
ting  money  on  the  outside,  and  they  needed  it,  too. 
According  to  the  minutes  of  the  trustees,  the  State 
originally  granted  the  College  at  Jackson  twenty 
acres.  Of  course  there  were  grants  of  land  from 
the  Haughtons,  and  we  may  assume  that  the  col¬ 
lege  did  some  trading  in  land  and  sold  some  land 
that  was  given  it  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up 
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some  buildings,  and  in  April,  1832,  the  college  was 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  getting  more  land. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  old  east  and  west  wings 
at  Jackson  know  that  they  have  all  the  earmarks 
of  an  old-time  soldiers  *  barracks :  large  brick  two- 
story  buildings  with  Doric  columns,  and  an  upper 
gallery,  very  much  like  a  barracks ;  and  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  this  when  we  know  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Delafield  of  the  United  States  army,  Engi¬ 
neers  Corps,  had  been  engaged  by  his  West  Point 
friend,  President  Gird,  to  draw  plans  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  first  wing  to  be  built,  and  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  construction.  We  see  the  influence  of  the 
military  in  another  line  also.  There  was  a  mili¬ 
tary  company  under  the  name  of  College  Fensi- 
bles  to  be  formed  by  students  over  thirteen  years 
of  age  and  to  be  voluntary,  the  State  to  furnish 
the  arms ;  something  like  our  present  P.  0.  T.  C. 

Yellow  Jack 

While  1831  was  a  good  year,  1832  was  not  so 
good.  There  was  one  problem  these  schools  in 
Louisiana  had  to  face  that  the  school  in  the  North 
knew  nothing  about,  and  that  was  the  problem  of 
yellow  fever.  We  shall  meet  this  problem  many 
a  time  and  oft  in  the  story  of  Centenary  College. 
One  year  the  college  would  close  out  with  a  large 
enrollment  and  everything  flourishing;  that  was 
in  the  spring  or  the  first  part  of  the  summer.  In 
August  the  yellow  fever  would  sweep  over  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  old  Yellow  Jack  would  hold  a  high  carni¬ 
val  of  death  until  routed  by  the  frosts  in  the  fall. 
This  is  probably  what  happened  in  the  summer  of 
1832.  The  college  did  not  open  until  December  of 
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that  year,  and  when  it  did  open  there  were  only 
twenty-five  students,  five  in  the  college  proper 
and  twenty  in  the  Prep.  Having  lived  through 
several  yellow  fever  epidemics  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  the  writer  can  testify  from  personal 
experience  that  the  State  was  always  completely 
demoralized  during  the  height  of  the  epidemic. 
People  were  frightened  to  death,  and  everybody 
was  urged  to  avoid  crowds,  and  so  we  can  picture 
the  despair  of  the  college  authorities  in  trying  to 
convince  the  rest  of  Louisiana  that  Jackson  was  a 
health  center.  They  determined  to  resort  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  put  ads  in  the  papers  published  in 
Clinton,  St.  Francisville,  in  New  Orleans,  and  in 
the  Attakapas  Gazette ,  and  these  ads  were  printed 
not  only  in  English  but  in  French.  They  de¬ 
termined  to  do  something  strenuous  to  get  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  spring  term.  In  the  midst  of  all  of 
that  trouble  broke  out  in  the  college  between  the 
professor  of  mathematics  and  the  professor  of 
chemistry.  As  these  were  both  West  Pointers  we 
can  well  understand  the  trepidation  of  the  trustees 
in  trying  to  patch  up  the  quarrel  “  which  might 
prove  fatal  to  the  college.”  Mr.  Gird  resigned  as 
President — he  was  also  professor  of  mathematics 
— but  carried  on  for  the  year  as  acting  president. 
The  janitor  seems  to  have  fallen  down  on  the  job, 
for  he  was  up  for  a  public  exhortation,  and  admon¬ 
ished  that  the  rooms  had  to  be  swept  once  every 
day,  the  seats  dusted,  and  he  was  supposed  to 
furnish  water  to  all  the  recitation  rooms  at  least 
four  times  a  day.  We  have  seen  that  he  had  to  be 
careful  in  his  woodchopping  to  have  it  the  proper 
length,  and  now  he  was  held  responsible  for  the 
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freshness  of  the  water,  thus  qualifying  Scriptur- 
ally  as  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water. 
Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  college  boy  didn’t 
kick  about  the  meals  furnished!  That  is  one  of 
his  prerogatives,  and  he  hangs  on  to  it,  too.  The 
janitor  had  another  job,  and  this  was  a  ticklish 
one.  He  was  authorized  to  fire  the  cook  and  ask 
the  steward  what  he  meant  by  the  food  he  was 
serving.  His  report  says  that  it  was  due  to  the 
bad  quality  of  provisions  in  the  local  market  and 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies;  and  we  can 
well  understand  that  in  an  age  when  transporta¬ 
tion  was  as  difficult  as  it  was  then,  and  when  there 
was  no  possibility  of  refrigeration,  especially  in  a 
warm  climate.  At  this  same  time  the  janitor  was 
to  have  the  college  land  resurveyed,  the  lines 
plainly  marked,  “and  to  prohibit  everybody  who 
had  not  permission  from  cutting  wood  on  the 
place.”  And  all  of  this  on  $200  a  year.  It  was 
hard  for  a  college  in  those  days  to  get  a  severe 
blow  and  recover.  That  yellow  fever  scare  in 
1832  almost  completely  disorganized  the  school. 
The  trustees  were  carrying  on  bravely,  and  had 
completed  one  of  the  brick  wings.  They  called  a 
contractor  in  those  days  “the  undertaker,  ”  and  we 
find  that  on  June  21,  1833,  the  President  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  board  were  authorized  “to  sign  and 
deliver  to  Alexander  Smith,  the  undertaker  of  the 
present  brick  building,  warrants  to  the  amount 
of  $3,000,  payable  on  the  first  of  May,  1834,  in  part 
payment  of  his  contract  of  $14,000.”  Special 
brick  was  made  for  those  beautiful  columns,  and 
the  brickmaker  thought  that  for  this  special 
brand  $8.00  a  thousand  would  be  fair.  The  trus- 
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tees  decided  that  $7.00  a  thousand  would  be  ample, 
and  that  is  all  he  got.  We  would  be  glad  to  go  as 
high  as  $9.00  if  we  could  get  the  quantity  and 
quality  which  went  into  those  stately  columns, 
and  still  stand  after  a  hundred  years.  They  are 
as  good  as  new,  and  we  were  around  inspecting 
them  only  a  few  months  ago.  There  must  have 
been  some  close  business  men  on  that  board. 

Peesident  Shannon  fkom  the  Emeeald  Isle 

In  December,  1833,  we  find  that  Mr.  Gird  had 
decided  to  surrender  even  his  pro  tern  presidency, 
and  the  trustees  balloted  for  a  new  president. 
There  were  only  ten  votes  cast.  The  Rev.  Philip 
Lindsley,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  received  eight  votes, 
and  Rt.  Rev.  John  D.  Hopkins,  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Vermont,  two  votes.  Lindsley  refused,  and  so 
did  Hopkins,  and  Gird  held  on  for  a  while  longer, 
was  removed  in  June,  1834,  but  was  retained  as 
teacher  of  mathematics.  In  1835  the  Rev.  James 
Shannon,  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  bless  your  soul,  be¬ 
came  President.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  with  all  due  respect  it  might  be  said  that  he 
had  kissed  the  Blarney  stone  in  his  native  “auld 
sod.  ’ 9  He  was  certainly  an  eloquent  man,  and  his 
inaugural  address  so  impressed  the  whole  popu¬ 
lace  that  the  trustees  ordered  it  to  be  printed. 
I  would  give  anything  to  find  that  address,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  get  a  trace  of  it. 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  annals  are  brief, 
and  the  college  was  having  peace,  at  least  the  pro¬ 
fessors  were  not  fighting,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
prosperity,  although  they  were  not  “on  Fortune’s 
cap  the  very  button.”  They  were  doing  pretty 
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well  and  they  had  long  desired  to  put  up  a  central 
building  of  enduring  brick.  They  had  400,000 
brick  on  hand,  but  they  wrote  that  it  was  not  ex¬ 
pedient  for  the  building  committee  to  contract  for 
the  principal  building. 

We  find  that  the  college  had  a  librarian,  pos¬ 
sibly  one  of  the  students,  and  the  emoluments  of 
the  office  were  great:  a  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
and  some  fees. 

An  interesting  item  is  revealed  in  the  trustees 
prohibiting  a  dancing  school  from  being  opened  on 
the  college  grounds.  A  hundred  years  ago  nearly 
every  teacher  of  French,  especially  if  he  was  a 
native  Frenchman,  could  teach  French,  strum  a 
guitar,  and  trip  the  light  fantastic  toe.  He  was 
unregular,  unorthodox,  and  out  of  register  en¬ 
tirely  who  would  pretend  to  teach  French  and 
could  not  ‘  ‘  double  in  brass  ’  ’  as  it  were,  supplement 
his  meager  salary  as  a  teacher  by  running  a  danc¬ 
ing  academy.  That  was  the  order  of  the  day  in 
the  Louisiana  French  communities  then  and  in 
other  States  of  the  Union;  but  Jackson,  from  its 
very  inception,  was  an  English  community,  was  in¬ 
clined  to  Puritanism  in  its  best  sense,  and  was  re¬ 
ligious;  and  so  this  proposal  of  the  teacher  of 
French  to  establish  a  dancing  academy  was  very 
promptly  sat  upon  and  vetoed. 

In  1838  the  Louisiana  State  Legislature,  sit¬ 
ting  in  New  Orleans,  passed  a  law  abolishing  all 
lotteries.  You  will  recall  that  the  college  had 
been  granted  a  lottery,  which  was  supposed  to 
bring  $20,000  into  the  coffers  of  the  college.  They 
had  never  made  any  use  of  this  grant,  but  some 
new  members  of  the  board  were  very  anxious  for 
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the  Legislature  to  give  them  the  equivalent  in 
money,  which  was  never  done.  There  was  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  existence  then  which  has  passed  out  of  the 
picture  at  the  present,  and  that  was  a  “  lottery 
broker.  ’  ’  People  bought  lottery  grants  and  made 
money  at  it.  Two  of  the  members  of  the  board 
wanted  to  turn  an  honest  penny  by  selling  this 
$20,000  grant  to  a  lottery  broker,  but  nothing  ever 
came  of  it. 

In  1840  President  Shannon  resigned.  He  had 
served  very  acceptably  for  five  years.  The  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  his  resignation  make  for 
everything  that  is  unique  and  without  precedent. 
This  loyal  Irishman  wanted  the  trustees  of  the 
College  of  Louisiana  to  confer  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  a  good  Dublin 
preacher-friend.  The  trustees  refused  to  do  it, 
and  President  Shannon  forthwith,  and  very 
promptly,  resigned  in  high  dudgeon — which  is  my 
notion  of  a  friend.  I  am  praying  the  Lord  to  give 
me  a  friend  like  that  who  is  in  charge  of  a  college, 
and  I’ll  whisper  in  his  ear  the  degree  I  want. 

The  Beginning  of  the  End 

In  June,  1840,  the  trustees  went  into  the  election 
of  a  president.  Rev.  Henry  Bascom  of  Kentucky, 
afterwards  a  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  was  elected  President,  but  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  this  high  office,  and  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Lacy  was  then  unanimously  elected  to  that 
office.  We  find  a  notation  in  the  minutes  of  this 
same  meeting  that  William  King  was  elected  rec¬ 
tor  of  Matthews  Academy,  which  was  in  Jackson. 
This  academy  was  a  very  small  affair,  and  seemed 
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to  be  under  the  control  of  the  college  trustees. 
We  intend  to  go  into  this  subject  of  academies 
pretty  soon,  and  so  in  order  not  to  get  ahead  of 
our  subject  we  will  drop  it  for  the  present. 

In  December,  1841,  it  was  found  that  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Joseph  Nichols, 
was  short  in  his  accounts  at  first  investigation 
$4,743.30.  As  soon  as  this  lamentable  fact  was 
made  public  other  evidences  of  his  speculations 
became  public,  and  it  was  thought  the  deficit 
would  reach  $8,500.  I  have  never  yet  counted  the 
number  of  straws  it  takes  to  break  a  camel’s 
back;  I  am  waiting  for  some  efficiency  expert  to 
do  that  for  me,  or  for  some  charter  member  who 
shines  in  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useless 
Knowledge;  but  I  know  just  about  how  many 
straws  it  takes  to  break  the  back  of  a  college,  and 
they  are  not  so  many  as  you  would  think.  When 
this  man  stole  that  money  from  the  College  of 
Louisiana  he  was  simply  hastening  the  downfall 
of  the  school,  not  only  in  the  loss  of  money  but  in 
loss  of  confidence.  This  was  another  step  down, 
and  it  wasn’t  going  to  be  long  now. 

In  1841  one  of  the  trustees,  Colonel  W.  S.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  charged  that  a  work  on  moral  philosophy, 
being  taught  in  the  college  by  the  President,  con¬ 
tained  doctrines  inimical  to  Southern  interests 
and  institutions,  and  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  review  and  consider  some  of  the 
existing  treatises  on  moral  philosophy  and  evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity.  They  recommended  that 
“Wayland  on  Moral  Philosophy”  and  “Paley  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity”  be  adopted.  It 
seems  that  Dr.  Lacey  was  using  a  book  he  wrote 
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on  moral  philosophy,  which  made  the  accusation 
doubly  hard.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore, 
that  in  May,  1843,  a  year  and  a  half  later,  Dr. 
Lacey  turned  in  his  resignation  as  President.  In 
that  year  of  1843  it  was  voted  to  abolish  Matthews 
Academy.  This  year  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  College  of  Louisiana.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  trustees  in  May  of  that  year  official  notice 
was  taken  that  rumors  were  afloat  regarding  the 
closing  of  the  college,  and  the  trustees  were  asked 
to  set  these  rumors  at  rest.  But  it  is  hard  to  set 
a  rumor  at  rest  when  everybody  knows  there  is 
pretty  good  authority  for  what  is  being  said ;  and 
so  the  end  was  hastened  until  on  the  28th  day  of 
February,  1845,  the  committee  charged  with  as¬ 
certaining  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  prop¬ 
er  for  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  College  of 
Louisiana  to  surrender  its  charter,  which  the  Leg¬ 
islature  had  requested  them  to  do,  prepared  the 
following  resolution: 

“  Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
the  college  has  failed  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
education  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  con¬ 
templated  and  hoped  by  its  founders  and  friends. 
There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  hope  that  said 
college  will  ever  as  a  State  institution  answer  the 
purposes  of  its  creation  to  an  extent  justifying  the 
cost  of  keeping  it  in  operation. 

“And  whereas  the  President  and  all  other 
officers  of  said  college  have  withdrawn  by  resigna¬ 
tion  or  otherwise  from  their  respective  places  and 
have  thus  relieved  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  a 
principal  obstacle  to  a  speedy  abandonment  of 
their  trust ;  therefore  be  it  - 
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“Resolved,  that  the  present  is  a  favorable 
time  for  surrendering  the  charter  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  that  the  facts  involved  impose  it 
upon  the  trustees  as  a  duty  to  make  such  sur¬ 
render.  ’  ’ 

In  1843,  when  these  rumors  were  afloat  we  spoke 
of,  there  were  but  46  students.  The  faculty  num¬ 
bered  three,  a  President  on  a  salary  of  $2,500, 
and  two  professors  on  a  thousand  dollars  each. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  twenty  years  from  1825 
to  1845  the  State  of  Louisiana  put  $260,000  in  the 
institution,  which  averages  $13,000  a  year.  Prom 
other  sources  there  was  also  money  coming  in 
from  gifts  and  bequests.  On  the  whole  this  was 
a  good  bit  of  money  for  those  days.  When  the 
college  closed  it  had  buildings  valued  at  $70,000; 
1,600  volumes  in  the  library,  valued  at  $4,000; 
they  had  cabinets  and  collections  valued  at  $1,500, 
apparatus  at  $2,000,  and  140  acres  of  land,  prob¬ 
ably  the  joint  land  of  east  and  west  Feliciana 
mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation  valued  at 
$2,500.  These  were  the  assets.  Now  we  will  have 
to  add  to  that  $260,000  granted  by  the  State  in 
the  nineteen  years  of  its  active  life,  for  the  col¬ 
lege  really  closed  at  the  end  of  1844,  $20,000  in 
money  given  by  the  Haughtons  and  other  citizens 
of  Jackson  when  the  college  opened,  and  land  in 
town  lots  valued  at  $10,000.  If  you  were  to  add 
this  $30,000  to  the  $260,000,  and  then  add  tuitions, 
fees,  donations,  you  would  run  a  very  conserva¬ 
tive  over  $300,000,  spent  in  maintaining  this 
school  in  its  eighteen  active  years.  At  no  time 
did  it  have  over  a  hundred  students,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  attendance  could  be  set  down  at  perhaps 
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eighty-five,  college  and  Prep.  People  who  complain 
about  the  cost  of  running  a  school  to-day  might 
make  a  note  of  this.  This  was  in  a  day  when  sal¬ 
aries  were  not  high,  as  we  have  seen,  building 
costs  were  low — think  of  paying  $7.00  a  thousand 
for  choice  brick  capable  of  standing  up  a  hundred 
years — and  think  again  of  that  janitor  with  his 
$200  a  year  salary.  Provisions  were  cheap 
enough  in  that  day,  for  you  could  board  students 
for  $2.00  a  week,  and  yet  we  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  conservative  in  putting  the  total  running 
cost  of  this  school  at  $300,000.  Now  we  are  not 
quoting  this  thing  from  memory.  We  have  the 
eskimos  to  prove  it.  We  have  the  report  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  we  know 
that  the  trustees  reported  year  by  year  more 
money  coming  from  the  State  treasurer  in  the 
regular  grant  than  the  figures  of  the  State  treas¬ 
urer  show.  Undoubtedly  they  were  given  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  by  the  Legislature  whenever  they  began 
to  go  into  the  red.  I  know  these  figures  will  seem 
amazing,  but  they  are  just  like  I  tell  you,  and  I 
wouldn’t  believe  it  myself  if  I  didn’t  have  all  of 
the  documents  right  before  me. 

When  the  treasurer,  Joseph  Nichols,  defaulted 
he  also  absconded,  and  did  what  all  folks  in  that 
country  used  to  do  in  those  days :  he  took  refuge 
in  Central  America.  There  was  a  very  solid 
citizen  of  Jackson  named  John  E.  Pharr  who  took 
charge  of  the  treasurer ’s  office,  and  who  helped  to 
recover  some  of  the  ground  lost  financially.  It  is 
a  coincidence  that  John  E.  Pharr  should  serve  so 
well  the  College  of  Louisiana  as  a  trustee  and  a 
strong  man  financially  should  be  followed  in  later 
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years  by  a  John  N.  Pharr,  who  would  be  a  tower 
of  strength  to  Centenary. 

The  First  Graduates 

During  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence  the 
College  of  Louisiana  had  twenty-four  graduates, 
men  who  received  either  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  first  gradu¬ 
ates  came  in  the  class  of  1827,  when  David  L. 
Phares  was  the  valedictorian,  and  Samuel  W. 
Briggs  was  the  salutatorian.  We  cannot  tell  why 
there  were  no  other  graduates  for  eleven  years, 
but  in  1838  there  were  three:  James  Lovey,  Wil¬ 
liam  Bice  Sims,  and  A.  J.  Norwood.  In  1839  Mark 
Boatner,  name  destined  to  become  well  known  in 
the  political  life  of  Louisiana,  was  the  honor  man, 
and  B.  W.  Bichardson  and  James  M.  Edgar  grad¬ 
uated  that  year.  In  1840  John  Carrigan,  Louis 
Carpenter,  John  E.  King,  and  John  C.  McVea 
graduated.  The  class  of  1841  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  college.  Six  men  received  de¬ 
grees  :  B.  J.  Bowman,  Joseph  Joor,  B.  G.  Smith,  A. 
W.  DeLee,  William  McFall,  and  B.  S.  Walker.  In 
1842  there  was  one  graduate,  T.  G.  Talliaferro; 
in  1843  two,  C.  A.  DeFrance  and  Charles  Mitchell ; 
and  in  1844,  the  closing  year,  T.  L.  Mount,  Edward 
Pickett,  and  J.  G.  Parham  were  the  last  graduates 
of  the  College  of  Louisiana. 
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WHY  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LOUISIANA  FAILED 

BEFORE  going  any  further  it  would  pay  us  to 
look  into  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  this 
school.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  works  out 
in  the  realm  of  education  as  well  as  in  the  realm 
of  business.  In  the  first  place  the  State  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  had  too  many  educational  institutions  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  State  itself  for  the  number  of  edu- 
cable  children.  Let’s  drive  that  stake  down  right 
now. 

In  what  is  called  the  beneficiary  period,  from 
1803,  when  the  territory  became  American,  to 
1845,  when  the  College  of  Louisiana  at  Jackson 
closed  up  shop,  the  State  of  Louisiana  fostered 
with  a  lavish  hand  schools  and  academies.  Wher¬ 
ever  there  was  any  fair  sprinkling  of  population 
at  all  the  State  planked  down  an  academy,  and  in 
certain  centers  put  up  a  college.  And  during  this 
period  a  total  of  $1,767,637.61  was  paid  out  of 
the  State  Treasury  alone  for  academies  and  col¬ 
leges,  the  academies  being  grammar  schools,  and 
some  of  the  colleges  failing  to  rank  above  high 
schools. 

.  .  Too  Many  Educational  Factories  and  Not 
Enough  Raw  Material 

As  far  back  as  1811,  when  the  State  began  to 
subsidize  with  beneficiary  students  the  College  of 
Orleans,  it  began  to  give  $2,000  a  year  each  to 
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parish  academies.  In  spite  of  this  generous  sub¬ 
sidy  some  of  them  died  quickly  and  others  were 
called  upon  to  take  their  place.  There  were  some 
institutions  on  what  might  be  called  the  border 
line  between  the  academies  and  the  colleges, 
among  these  the  College  of  Rapides,  incorporated 
March  6,  1819,  and  the  College  of  Baton  Rouge, 
which  succeeded  the  Academy  of  Baton  Rouge, 
founded  in  1820,  and  the  Academy  of  Natchitoches, 
incorporated  on  March  6,  1819,  and  the  Academy 
of  Ouachita,  which  had  been  established  as  early 
as  1811.  There  was  an  academy  at  Covington 
as  early  as  1828,  and  one  at  Clinton  in  1830. 

The  year  1837  was  a  great  one  for  academies. 
The  State  of  Louisiana  was  flipping  them  out  like 
flapjacks,  and  buildings  were  springing  up  as 
rapidly  on  academy  grounds  as  they  spring  up  in 
a  Los  Angeles  subdivision.  From  the  list  before 
me  it  seems  that  every  part  of  the  State  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  academies;  there  were  academies  for 
boys  and  academies  for  girls.  Among  these  there 
was  one  at  Minden,  chartered  in  1838,  one  at 
Grreensburg,  one  at  Donaldsonville,  called  the 
Johnson  Female  Academy — all  of  these  started  in 
1838 — and  then  there  was  a  venture  in  coeduca¬ 
tion  in  Union  Male  and  Female  Academy,  incor¬ 
porated  March  8,  1841.  There  were  other  schools 
not  necessary  to  name.  The  truth  is,  there  were 
too  many  schools  for  the  population,  or  at  least 
when  you  think  of  a  college  drawing  its  students 
from  quite  a  radius.  When  the  State  of  Louisiana 
founded  the  College  of  Louisiana  it  also  contem¬ 
plated  the  starting  of  the  College  of  Franklin  and 
the  College  of  Jefferson.  Here  were  three  col- 
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leges.  Then  that  Central  School  at  New  Orleans 
claimed  to  be  a  college,  and  so  did  the  Rapides 
College,  and  the  College  at  Baton  Rouge.  In  the 
next  place  there  wasn’t  enough  raw  material  in 
the  State  ready  for  advanced  school  work,  and 
that  condition  continued  for  a  long  time,  and 
affected  not  only  the  College  of  Louisiana  but 
Centenary.  For  instance,  when  Colonel  W.  T. 
Sherman,  afterwards  General,  and  of  “Marching 
Through  Georgia”  fame,  took  the  Presidency  of 
the  Seminary  of  Learning,  of  which  the  University 
was  the  successor,  he  said  in  his  report,  April  28, 
1860:  “The  standard  for  admission  was  low,  but 
not  too  low.  The  majority  of  applicants  were  bad¬ 
ly  prepared,  and  with  every  disposition  possible 
to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  parents,  the  academic 
board  was  constrained  to  reject  twelve  of  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term. 9  9  Thirteen  beneficiaries 
had  been  rejected  in  that  year,  one  because  he  was 
under  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  the  others  for  lack  of 
preparation.  Colonel  Sherman  said,  and  this 
throws  much  light  on  the  subject,  “To  coerce  the 
institution  to  receive  State  cadets  who  could  not 
read,  who  did  not  know  anything  (the  standard 
was  as  low  as  possible),  would  drag  it  down  to 
a  mere  common  school  instead  of  an  institution  of 
the  higher  order.”  Which  confirms  all  I  have 
been  saying  that  in  1845  and  later  there  was  a 
plentiful  lack  of  raw  material  in  the  shape  of  col¬ 
lege  students. 

Another  thing.  The  College  of  Louisiana  was 
flanked  on  all  sides  by  academies.  It  would  have 
to  draw  its  students  from  every  senatorial  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  State,  as  the  Legislature  thus  made 
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provision  for  beneficiaries  from  each  district;  and 
yet  it  was  no  fun  to  go  from  Lake  Charles,  we  will 
say,  or  from  Shreveport,  to  Jackson.  A  man  can 
go  as  quickly  to-day  from  San  Francisco  to  Jack- 
son  as  a  man  in  1845  could  go  from  Lake  Charles 
to  J ackson.  There  were  only  a  few  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  in  the  State.  Most  of  the  transportation 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  was  by 
water,  if  possible,  but  boats  were  scarce,  and  sail¬ 
ing  schedules  were  as  variable  as  the  thoughts 
of  a  lady  movie  star,  and  the  dates  between  sail¬ 
ings  were  as  far  apart  as  her  serious  and  solemn 
thoughts.  If  you  missed  a  boat  you  were  out  of 
luck  for  weeks.  Folks  did  try  to  travel  over  the 
roads,  and  most  of  them  were  called  ‘ ‘roads’ ’  in 
merely  an  accommodated  sense.  They  were  most¬ 
ly  morasses,  and  Richmond  Knollys,  getting  lost 
in  the  swamps  and  sticks  of  a  north  Louisiana 
parish,  and  perishing  there,  is  a  picture  of  what 
happened  to  many  men  in  that  time. 

And  yet  you  must  admire  the  men  in  that  State 
who  were  willing  to  spend  over  a  million  and 
three-quarter  dollars  in  forty- two  years  on  a 
handful  of  population  in  order  that  the  lamp  of 
learning  might  not  go  out.  They  did  have  a  lot 
of  good-natured,  easy-going,  life-loving  French 
and  Spanish  in  the  State  who  didn’t  care  very 
much  about  going  to  school,  but  don’t  you  think 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  best  French  residents 
and  the  Americans. 

Methodism  and  Education 

In  1845  the  State  Legislature  passed  an  act 
which  ordered  the  College  of  Louisiana  to  be  sold, 
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and  $10,000  was  set  as  the  minimum  which  the 
State  would  take  for  the  property.  There  was 
another  condition  imposed,  and  that  was  that  the 
buildings  must  not  be  diverted  from  school  pur¬ 
poses.  Judge  Edward  McOehee,  of  Woodville, 
Wilkinson  County,  Mississippi,  and  Captain 
David  Thomas,  and  John  McKowen,  of  East 
Feliciana  Parish,  became  responsible  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  money.  Lafayette  Saunders,  a  trustee,  who 
was  also  the  police  judge  at  Jackson,  acted  for  the 
State  in  selling  the  property,  and  it  is  likely  that 
there  was  a  private  understanding  before  these 
three  men  bid  in  the  property  at  public  auction. 
They  were  the  only  bidders,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  arranged  with  expedition,  with  the  consent  of 
the  old  board  of  trustees,  and  the  authorities  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  who  were  anxious  to  quit 
feeding  in  the  form  of  large  yearly  subsidies  what 
they  considered  a  large,  voracious,  white  elephant. 
In  fact,  the  State  was  just  about  ready  to  give  this 
property  to  anybody  who  would  guarantee  to  help 
them  out  in  this  work  of  education  and  run  a 
school.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and 
sixty-six  cents  in  actual  cash  was  paid  by  Judge 
McG-ehee  for  the  property,  and  seventeen  others 
joined  McGehee,  Thomas,  and  McKowen  on  a 
note  to  pay  this  $10,000.  It  is  well  to  note  here 
the  $166  was  the  first  and  only  installment  paid 
on  the  college  as  the  State  Legislature  subse¬ 
quently  remitted  the  debt.  There  were  four  presi¬ 
dents  of  this  State  school  in  twenty  years,  and 
three  of  them  were  preachers,  and  one  was  a  mili¬ 
tary  man,  a  graduate  of  West  Point;  and  if  we 
were  to  count  the  preachers  who  were  elected 
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President  and  declined,  including  Dr.  Henry  Bas- 
com  and  Dr.  Wilbur  Fiske  and  the  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Vermont  and  others,  we  could  cite  al¬ 
most  a  dozen  preachers’  names.  Many  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  also  were  preachers.  In  that  day  the 
preacher  was  the  “ parson”  or  the  ‘ ‘person,”  the 
leading  man  of  the  community  and  the  best  in¬ 
formed.  That  is  why  they  put  them  at  the  head 
of  schools.  There  were  very  few  professional 
school-teachers  who  were  capable  of  heading  up 
a  college.  They  were  doing  their  best  to  train 
teachers  in  that  beneficiary  period,  and  that  is 
why  they  were  giving  them  free  tuition  and  often 
board  and  room,  and  in  cases  even  buying  their 
clothes.  The  understanding  with  a  great  many  of 
the  young  men  was  that  after  they  had  received 
their  education  they  were  to  teach  two  years.  Let 
no  one  say  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  unmindful 
of  her  young  in  the  matter  of  education. 

A  Great  Layman:  Edward  McGehee 

Before  closing  this  chapter  we  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  great  layman,  Judge 
Edward  McGehee.  Throughout  the  years  Meth¬ 
odism  has  been  fortunate  in  attracting  large- 
minded  men  to  her  altars.  If  the  test,  “By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them,”  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  lives  of  her  people,  Methodism  need  not  be 
ashamed.  We  have  been  honored  with  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  many  tall,  sun-crowned  laymen,  but 
we  doubt  whether  in  any  age  a  more  devoted  serv¬ 
ant  of  the  Lord  and  his  Church  ever  existed  than 
Edward  McGehee.  He  was  a  native  of  Woodville, 
Mississippi,  and  one  of  the  brightest  business  men 
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in  the  United  States  in  his  time.  President 
Zachary  Taylor,  who  knew  him  as  a  personal 
friend,  wanted  to  make  him  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  he  declined,  preferring  to  do  the 
work  which  he  felt  he  was  called  of  God  to  do  in 
laboring  for  the  upbuilding  of  his  own  section  of 
the  country.  Other  men  could  run  the  Treasury, 
but  no  other  man  of  ability  was  as  equally  devoted 
to  the  people  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  And 
so  Edward  McGehee  refused  a  high  office  to  labor 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  a  sparsely  settled 
section.  He  built  the  first  railroad  in  that  section, 
and  was,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  leading  business 
man  in  all  that  country.  He  built  churches  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Louisiana,  and  gave  liberally  to 
Centenary  College.  I  have  seen  the  statement 
that  he  was  largely  responsible  for  that  center 
building  at  Jackson,  which  was  to  come  later,  and 
he  was  responsible  for  some  of  the  earliest 
churches  in  New  Orleans :  Carondelet  Street,  one 
time  called  McGehee  Chapel,  Moreau  Street,  Dry- 
ades  Street,  some  of  the  German  churches,  and 
others. 

Methodism  in  Mississippi 

This  sketch  of  Edward  McGehee  brings  us  very 
properly  to  the  story  which  must  be  told  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  college,  and  that  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Methodism  into  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
It  is  a  thrilling  story,  and  belongs  properly  to  this 
volume,  for  we  see  how  Methodism  has,  even 
under  adverse  conditions,  been  the  fostering 
mother  of  the  college.  Methodism  had  a  better 
start  in  Mississippi  than  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
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reason  is  a  very  simple  one :  the  early  settlers  of 
Mississippi  were  native  Americans,  whereas  the 
early  settlers  of  Louisiana  were  Spanish  and 
French. 

In  1771  some  New  Jersey  folks,  fifteen  families 
in  all,  settled  on  what  was  called  the  Mandamus 
Grant,  sixteen  miles  southeast  of  Natchez.  They 
were  Americans  and  Protestants,  and  the  first 
minister  among  them,  a  relative  of  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  families,  was  a  Congregationalist.  For  years 
this  Congregational  minister  held  sway.  In  1798 
what  was  called  the  Mississippi  Territory  was 
ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  and  W.  C.  C. 
Claiborne  was  sent  by  President  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  to  be  governor  of  the  territory,  ruling  it  from 
Natchez.  There  had  been  a  southward  drift  of 
population  of  Americans  from  the  North  between 
1771  and  1798,  but  when  Spain  turned  the  country 
over  to  the  United  States  men  were  more  willing 
to  emigrate  to  that  country,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  were  upon  it.  We  are  not  surprised  there¬ 
fore  that  in  1799,  just  one  year  later,  the  Eev. 
Tobias  Gibson  was  sent  as  a  missionary  from  the 
South  Carolina  Conference.  He  made  his  way  to 
Natchez,  which  of  course  was  the  capital,  and  sat 
like  a  lord  on  the  hill  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
flooded  Mississippi.  The  old  Natchez  Trace,  the 
only  highway  throughout  the  land,  wandered 
through  a  section  of  the  country  destined  to  be 
famous  in  Methodist  annals.  Tobias  Gibson’s  ob¬ 
jective  was  not  Natchez  but  the  Mandamus  Grant, 
and  so  southwest  he  came  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  those  good  people.  His  work  was  so  successful 
that  he  continued  it  throughout  the  year  1802. 
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Gibson  had  a  large  circuit  in  those  days  and 
roamed  all  over  the  country  from  South  Carolina 
on  the  north,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  preaching  the  Word  everywhere  he  went. 
Within  this  southwest  corner  of  Mississippi  bor¬ 
dering  on  Louisiana  was  born  a  spiritual  influence 
which  sent  men  out  everywhere  all  over  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  into  Louisiana  with  the  Word  of  Life. 
After  Tobias  Gibson  in  1803  came  Lorenzo  Dow, 
that  highly  eccentric  and  almost  forgotten  figure, 
and  many  were  added  to  the  Methodist  Church. 
Soon  a  large  section  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  now  including  the  State  of  Mississippi 
was  hearing  Methodist  preachers  gladly,  and 
churches  were  being  organized. 

The  College  Follows  the  Chuech 

The  Constitution  may  follow  the  flag  in  Ameri¬ 
can  political  life,  but  in  the  early  history  of  Meth¬ 
odism  the  college  used  to  follow  the  church. 
Contrary  to  what  some  folks  on  the  outside  think, 
Methodism  from  its  very  inception  was  not  only 
favorable  but  congenial  to  real  education.  Some 
of  the  old-time  preachers  individually  may  not 
have  been  so  enthusiastic  toward  a  college  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  some  ways  these  old  men  who  had  lots 
of  good,  hard  sense  could  not  be  blamed  when 
they  saw  some  of  the  piebald  burros  running 
around  the  country  which  some  of  the  colleges 
turned  loose.  But  John  Wesley  was  pretty  strong 
for  education.  You  remember  the  story  related 
of  Wesley  that  after  preaching  one  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  in  a  church  in  the  coal  mining  district  in 
northern  England  a  pious  local  preacher  came 
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to  him  and  said,  4 ‘Mr.  Wesley,  God  has  given  me 
a  message  for  you.” 

“What  is  it!”  asked  Wesley,  “for  when  God 
has  a  message  for  me  I  am  always  anxious  to  hear 
it.” 

“This  is  it:  God  told  me  to  say  ‘John  Wesley, 
you  have  been  a  Fellow  at  Oxford;  you  know 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  John  Wesley,  God 
does  not  need  your  learning. ’  ’ ’ 

Wesley  replied:  “Well,  I  doubt  if  God  sent  you 
that  message,  for  I  believe  God  does  nothing  su¬ 
perfluous,  and  I  didn’t  have  to  be  told  that,  for  I 
already  knew  it.  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing;  God  didn’t  tell  me  to  tell  you;  I’m  just  tell¬ 
ing  you  this  on  my  own  hook:  that  whereas  God 
does  not  need  my  learning,  on  the  other  hand  he 
doesn’t  need  your  ignorance.” 

Now  that  was  John  Wesley’s  platform.  Being 
a  wise  man,  he  knew  that  God  had  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  work  on.  If  you  are  going  to  run  a  saw¬ 
mill,  you  must  have  logs ;  if  you  are  going  to  run 
a  shoe  factory,  you  have  to  have  leather — or  paste¬ 
board — or  some  composition  material  anyhow; 
and  if  you  are  going  to  do  a  work  for  God,  you 
must  have  brains,  and  you  ought  to  have  them 
worked  on  by  a  process  which  will  enable  you  to 
get  the  most  out  of  them.  Even  an  airplane  pro¬ 
peller  cannot  work  in  what  is  called  an  air  pocket, 
which  is  a  vacuum,  and  the  Lord  can’t  make  any¬ 
thing  out  of  a  vacuum — except  a  professional 
politician.  The  truth  is,  John  Wesley  was  way 
ahead  of  his  times  and  his  country  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  education.  During  his  time  in  England  it 
was  an  educational  heresy  to  believe  that  every- 
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body  ought  to  be  educated.  Beginning  with 
Alfred  the  Great,  even  John  Milton,  that  great 
Republican,  and  John  Locke  and  others  interested 
in  education,  couldn’t  see  education  for  all  the 
people,  including  women  and  poor  folks,  with  a 
spyglass.  Milton  said  that  he  didn’t  educate  his 
daughters  in  anything  but  English  because  one 
tongue  was  enough  for  a  woman,  and  he  was  both 
facetious  and  serious  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
very  first  year  of  John  Wesley’s  work,  after  that 
wonderful  experience  in  Aldersgate  Street,  he 
started  a  school  for  poor  children  at  Kingswood, 
England.  He  used  to  say,  “Methodists  may  be 
poor,  but  there  is  no  need  that  they  should  be 
ignorant.  ’  ’ 

Francis  Asbury  and  “Rational  Scriptural 

Christians” 

Francis  Asbury,  although  he  was  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  quit  school  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age,  carried  a  love  for  learning  with  him 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  New  World.  As  early 
as  1780  he  planned  a  Methodist  school  in  North 
Carolina  after  the  fashion  of  Kingswood.  Of 
course  Asbury  wanted  to  start  educational  work  in 
a  very  modest  way,  starting  an  academy ;  but  when 
Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  came  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Conference  met  at  Balti¬ 
more  in  the  famous  Christmas  Conference,  Asbury 
had  been  won  over  to  Coke’s  plan  for  a  real  col¬ 
lege,  and  the  matter  was  presented  then.  On  the 
first  day  of  January,  1785,  the  Methodist  preachers 
in  that  Conference  whose  salaries  were  not  over 
$70  a  year  subscribed  together  more  than  $5,000 
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for  the  new  college,  and  there  were  only  sixty 
preachers  in  that  Conference.  This  fact  of  men 
on  starvation  salaries  who  could  sing  with  the 
spirit  and  the  understanding,  “No  foot  of  land  do 
I  possess,  no  dwelling  in  this  wilderness,  ’ ’  sub¬ 
scribing  $5,000,  making  themselves  responsible  for 
it,  for  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  have  the 
money,  speaks  in  thunder  tones  the  marvelous 
interest  of  early  Methodism  in  education;  and 
there  is  no  answer  to  that  argument.  And  it 
didn’t  take  them  long  to  get  busy,  for  on  the  5th 
of  June,  1785,  just  six  months  after  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  Bishop  Asbury  placed  the  cornerstone  of 
Cokesbury  College,  the  first  educational  effort  of 
Methodism  in  the  New  World,  and  before  the 
buildings  were  completed,  a  Prep  was  opened, 
and  on  December  the  8th,  1787,  after  the  buildings 
were  all  ready,  and  they  had  cried,  ‘  ‘  Grace,  grace,  ’  ’ 
to  the  capstone,  the  college  was  opened  with  three 
professors  and  twenty-five  students.  This  was 
the  statement  sent  out  by  this  first  Methodist 
college  as  to  its  reason  for  being,  “Our  first  ob¬ 
ject  shall  be  to  answer  the  design  of  Christian 
education  by  forming  the  lines  of  youth,  through 
divine  aid,  to  wisdom  and  holiness;  by  instilling 
into  their  tender  minds  the  principles  of  true  re¬ 
ligion,  speculative,  experimental,  and  practical 
and  training  them  in  the  ancient  way,  that  they 
may  be  rational,  Scriptural  Christians.” 

Elizabeth  Academy — First  School  Chartered 
to  Give  Degrees  to  Women 

Those  Methodists  in  Mississippi  were  in  direct 
apostolic  succession  from  Wesley  and  Coke  and 
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Asbury  on  the  question  of  education,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  as  early  as  1818  the 
Methodist  Conference  took  over  Elizabeth  Acade¬ 
my,  which  was  in  the  bounds  of  the  Washington 
Circuit,  organized  by  Tobias  Gibson.  A  Miss 
Elizabeth  Greenfield,  afterwards  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Roach,  a  loyal  Methodist,  founded  this  school.  It 
was  the  first  school  chartered  to  give  degrees  to 
women,  and  we  don’t  mean  that  it  was  the  first 
school  in  Mississippi  or  in  the  South,  but  we  mean 
in  the  world,  for  it  conferred  a  degree  in  1826  on 
a  bright  and  progressive  young  lady,  whose  name 
we  do  not  have  at  present.  The  first  term  of 
Elizabeth  Female  Academy  began  November  12, 
1818,  with  Chilion  F.  Stiles  as  the  first  president. 
They  taught  chemistry,  natural,  moral,  intellec¬ 
tual  philosophy,  history,  Latin,  botany,  and  the 
evidences  of  Christianity ;  and  were  authorized  by 
the  State  Legislature  to  confer  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Drake  became  President  of  this 
school  in  1828,  and  continued  until  1833,  when  he 
resigned  to  go  back  into  the  pastorate.  He  was  to 
become  strongly  identified  with  Centenary  Col¬ 
lege.  Although  this  school  went  the  way  of  maiiy 
of  the  academies  in  those  days,  it  is  refreshing  to 
think  that  Whitworth  College,  at  Brookhaven,  not 
so  far  away  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  school,  is 
still  carrying  on,  ministering  to  the  fair  daughters 
of  Mississippi  in  the  realm  of  education.  When 
Elizabeth  College  was  just  about  to  pass  out  of 
the  picture  those  heroic  Methodist  preachers 
whom  nothing  could  daunt  began  to  vision  a  great 
school  for  boys. 
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Celebrating  the  Centenary  of  Methodism 

In  1838  the  first  Methodist  Church  was  built  in 
J ackson,  Mississippi,  and  the  Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall 
was  the  pastor.  In  1839  Methodism  throughout 
the  world  was  intent  on  celebrating  the  Centenary 
of  Methodism,  for  only  a  hundred  years  before 
John  Wesley  started  his  Societies  in  the  world. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Sullivan,  my  teacher  in  chemistry  at 
Centenary  in  1901,  now  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Millsaps,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  says  that  “the 
first  important  meeting  to  be  held  in  this  new 
church  in  Jackson  was  a  convention  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mississippi  Conference,  who  came  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Centenary  of  Meth¬ 
odism  by  establishing  a  college  as  near  the  center 
of  the  Conference  as  possible/  ’  The  pastor  of  the 
Jackson  church,  Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall,  was  an  elo¬ 
quent  speaker  and  a  good  money  getter,  and  he 
was  sent  on  the  road  to  get  land  and  money.  In 
a  few  months  he  reported  donations  of  land  and 
scholarships  amounting  to  $76,000,  which  proves 
that  there  was  a  financial  genius  in  the  Mississippi 
Conference,  a  regular  go-getter,  and  that  the 
preachers  in  that  section  were  very  much  in  ear¬ 
nest  about  the  school.  The  Conference  Commis¬ 
sioners  got  right  down  to  business  looking  for  a 
location.  As  usual,  they  had  bids  from  several 
towns,  but  the  town  of  Clinton  made  the  best  bid 
at  first.  They  had  some  buildings  on  their  hands, 
for  the  old  Mississippi  College  started  at  Clinton 
by  the  State  was  sadly  defunct,  and  the  people  of 
that  town  were  willing  to  put  up  a  little  money  to 
get  the  Church  college.  So  attractive  was  this 
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offer  from  Clinton  that  on  March  7, 1840,  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Conference  Commissioners  met  and  lo¬ 
cated  the  proposed  college  there  conditionally. 

On  August  5,  1840,  the  Commissioners  again 
met,  and  decided  to  begin  work  at  Clinton,  but  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  would  have  to 
turn  the  charter  of  the  defunct  Mississippi  college 
over  to  the  new  institution.  We  find  a  minute  of 
a  trustees’  meeting  held  at  Vicksburg  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1840,  where  the  board  met  in  an  adjourned 
meeting.  The  Rev.  John  Lane  was  President,  and 
John  Gr.  Jones,  B.  M.  Drake,  Thomas  Owen,  and 
Thomas  Ford  were  present.  These  were  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mississippi  Conference,  and  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  that  each  preacher  be  required  to  make 
his  best  effort  to  collect  the  average  amount  of 
50  cents  from  each  member  in  his  charge  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  endow 
the  Winans  Professorship  of  Ancient  Languages 
in  Centenary  College  at  Clinton.  They  also  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  to  amend  the 
Charter  of  Mississippi  College  so  as  to  increase 
the  number  of  trustees  to  twenty-five. 

On  January  7, 1841,  the  trustees  met  and  elected 
David  Patton  of  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent,  fixing  his  salary  at  $2,500  a  year.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  of  ancient  languages,  Rev.  H.  Tutwiler,  was 
voted  the  salary  of  $2,000,  while  Holden  Dwight 
was  elected  to  have  charge  of  the  preparatory  de¬ 
partment,  and  his  salary  was  placed  at  $1,200. 
There  was  a  house  on  the  campus  at  Clinton,  and 
this  was  turned  over  to  the  steward. 

The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the  college 
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started  at  Brandon  Springs,  but  the  record  of  the 
trustees  indicates  that  some  work,  not  a  great  deal, 
was  done  at  Clinton.  I  am  glad  to  correct  this 
error  in  history. 

BEGINNING  AT  CLINTON 

Tuition  at  Clinton  “for  the  languages  and  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  $25  per  session; 
for  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
reading,  orthography,  and  writing,  $25  a  session.  ” 
Board  “in  commons”  with  lights  and  fuel  cost 
you  $15  a  month.  At  this  meeting  on  January  7, 
1841,  it  was  resolved  to  raise  another  $25,000  “by 
obtaining  250  subscribers  of  $150  each  to  endow 
the  Winans  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in 
Centenary  College/’  This  was  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enabling  the  trustees  to  educate  some 
of  the  itinerant  preachers  in  the  Mississippi  Con¬ 
ference,  and  the  trustees  resolved  that  as  soon 
as  this  money  was  raised  they  would  give  free 
tuition  to  the  son  of  any  itinerant  preacher  in  the 
Mississippi  Conference  who  had  traveled  eight 
years.  It  has  always  been  easy  to  raise  money  by 
resolutions.  Anybody  can  call  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep,  but  making  them  come  is  another 
question.  We  have  written  evidence  which  makes 
us  fear  that  these  two  scholarships,  totaling 
$50,000,  and  in  honor  of  that  great  giant,  William 
Winans,  never  materialized,  although  they  had 
two  financial  agents,  the  Bev.  C.  K.  Marshall  and 
E.  B.  Porter,  on  the  road  all  the  time. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  in  Clinton, 
March  17,  1841,  this  item  is  full  of  meaning,  has 
much  historical  significance,  and  explains  why  the 
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college  was  so  soon  moved  from  Clinton  to  Bran¬ 
don  Springs.  We  quote  it:  “ Whereas  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Mississippi  College  at  Clinton  at  a 
meeting  of  their  board,  held  7th  and  8th  of  Janu¬ 
ary  last,  passed  certain  acts  in  their  capacity  as 
trustees  of  Mississippi  College  with  the  design  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  Centenary  College, 
expecting  the  approaching  Legislature  would 
merge  the  Mississippi  College  into  Centenary  Col¬ 
lege,  but  which  failed  in  consequence  of  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  Legislature  before  the  bill  came 
up  in  its  proper  order,  which  resulted  in  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  plan  of  the  trustees  of  the  Mississippi 
College;  therefore,  Resolved,  That  we  adopt  the 
act  passed  at  their  January  meeting.”  The  trus¬ 
tees  also  resolved  at  this  time  to  do  some  repairs 
on  the  buildings  they  were  occupying  at  Clinton, 
•  but  at  the  same  time  seek  a  new  location. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  on  May  5, 
1841,  they  designated  themselves  “The  Board  of 
the  Trustees  of  Centenary  College,”  which  was 
composed  of  the  Rev.  John  Lane,  President,  B. 
M.  Drake,  Preston  Cooper,  H.  G.  Johnson,  I.  M. 
Taylor,  Thomas  Owen,  W.  H.  N.  Magruder,  John 
P.  Ford,  Thomas  Ford,  C.  K.  Marshall,  Gr.  M. 
Rogers,  James  P.  Thomas,  and  D.  S.  Goodloe,  all 
loyal  Methodists,  laymen  and  preachers.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  Rev.  David  Patton  never  replied  to 
his  election  as  President,  the  board  ruled  that 
silence  was  rejection,  and  they  elected  T.  C. 
Thornton  of  Washington,  Miss.  Gen.  Cowles 
Mead  deeded  the  college  a  tract  of  land  contain¬ 
ing  250  acres.  They  proposed  to  establish  the 
Lane  Professorship  of  Natural  Science,  honoring 
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the  President  of  the  Board,  and  also  the  (Twin 
Professorship  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Science 
and  Sacred  Literature,  honoring  Rev.  James 
Gwin  of  the  Mississippi  Conference  for  his  long 
devotion  to  religion. 

J.  B.  Dodd  was  elected  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  Robert  D.  Smith  was  made  steward. 
On  the  12th  of  October,  1841,  the  trustees  met  at 
Clinton,  and  resolved  to  change  the  location  of  the 
college,  subject,  however,  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  Mississippi  Annual  Conference.  Three  towns 
were  seeking  the  new  location :  Brandon  Springs, 
Mississippi  Springs,  and  Sharon.  It  was  voted 
eight  to  five  to  put  the  college  at  Brandon  Springs. 
Land  was  cheap  in  those  days,  and  a  Mr.  H.  C. 
Bennett  gave  a  quarter  section  of  land  to  the  col¬ 
lege  for  a  scholarship.  A  committee  of  the  trus¬ 
tees,  consisting  of  Drake,  Rogers,  and  Cooper, 
were  to  report  to  the  next  Annual  Conference  the 
location  of  the  new  college.  There  was  some 
teaching  at  Clinton,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  not  for 
long.  The  people  at  Clinton  were  dreadfully  put 
out  at  this  move,  and  a  committee  from  the  trus¬ 
tees  was  appointed  to  explain  things  to  them. 
They  began  immediately  to  burn  brick  for  the 
buildings  at  Brandon  Springs,  and  put  some  old 
frame  buildings  there  in  good  repair  to  teach  in 
while  the  new  buildings  were  going  up.  Of  course 
they  did  what  little  teaching  was  done  in  Clinton 
in  the  old  Mississippi  College  buildings. 

Centenary  Moves  to  Brandon  Springs 

The  trustees  entered  on  work  at  Brandon 
Springs  as  if  they  intended  it  to  be,  in  the  lan- 
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guage  of  the  old  miners,  “a  permanent  camp.’’ 
They  organized  a  new  one  on  me,  “the  Prudential 
Committee,”  composed  of  five  members  from  the 
trustees,  and  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  School  of  Law  with  a  one-man  faculty,  who 
was  designated  Professor  of  Law.  They  were 
‘  ‘  prudential, 9  9  however,  in  establishing  this  depart¬ 
ment,  for  they  decreed,  “provided  said  professor¬ 
ship  does  not  cost  the  institution  anything.”  At 
the  same  time  they  passed  this :  “Resolved,  That  a 
Medical  School  be  and  is  hereby  established.” 
And  then  they  resolved  further,  “That  all  the 
funds  arising  from  the  Professorship  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  go  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund  until  this  same  shall  amount  to  more 
than  the  salary  of  the  professor — afterwards  to 
his  private  emolument.  ’  ’  The  professor  of  natural 
science,  who  happened  to  be  a  physician,  Dr.  J.  B. 
C.  Thornton,  became  also  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine.  He  was  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School  and  the  whole  faculty,  which  re¬ 
minds  me  of  Pinafore.  However,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  those  days  a  man  studied  medicine  in 
a  drug  store,  and  almost  anybody  who  could  grow 
a  long  crop  of  whiskers  could  practice  the  healing 
art.  And  yet  the  man  in  charge  of  the  law  school 
was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country,  and 
that  was  the  Hon.  D.  0.  Shattuck,  who  afterwards 
became  President  of  Centenary  College,  and  one 
of  its  ablest  Presidents,  and  who  afterwards  came 
out  to  California,  became  a  Superior  Judge  in 
the  State,  and  for  years  was  the  head  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  law  firms  in  the  City  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  men  who  studied  law  under  D.  0. 
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Shattuck  learned  more  law  than  lots  of  folks 
learn  to-day  under  a  faculty  of  fourteen  members, 
and  certainly  in  that  day  and  time  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  sit  under  his  instruction 
learned  a  great  deal  more  than  the  folks  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  usual  method  of  the  times  and  studied 
law  for  a  few  months  in  a  back  office,  took  the  bar 
examination,  and  was  admitted  to  practice — 
whether  they  knew  anything  or  not.  The  man 
who  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Thornton  at  Cen¬ 
tenary  learned  more  than  the  average  doctor  of 
that  time.  While  this  has  its  humorous  side  to 
us  to-day,  still  it  furnishes  a  flash  as  to  condi¬ 
tions  at  that  time,  and  shows  the  struggle  educa¬ 
tion  had  in  that  day,  and  how  good  men  were 
willing  to  do  anything,  even  in  the  face  of  grind¬ 
ing  difficulties  to  serve  the  Church  and  keep  the 
cause  of  education  alive. 

The  Trustees’  Committee  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  financial  condition  of  Centenary 
College  reported.  They  found  that  $44,400  had 
been  spent,  $30,000  went  to  the  purchase  of  the 
property — no  specifications — $800  was  paid  to  H. 
K.  Moss  for  brick.  The  rest  was  to  pay  salaries 
and  other  small  debts.  However,  there  was  only 
$25,000  which  could  even  be  counted  as  available 
from  outstanding  subscriptions.  This  was  not 
money  in  hand,  but  they  felt  they  could  get  it. 
Moreover,  they  were  $19,400  to  the  bad,  and  they 
had  only  been  open  a  year.  Of  course  they  had 
been  buying  land  and  doing  some  building. 

On  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  July,  1843,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  making  it  the  duty  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  report  to  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  any  vacancies  in  the  trustees,  and  asking 
the  Conference  to  nominate  a  trustee  to  fill  a  va¬ 
cancy.  It  was  provided  further  that  not  more 
than  half  of  the  trustees  shall  be  at  one  time 
itinerant  preachers,  and  that  “no  person  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  an  officer  of 
the  institution  who  is  not  an  acceptable  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.’  ’ 

The  Conference,  Not  the  Trustees,  Own  the 

Property 

This  has  some  bearing  on  the  question  of  prop¬ 
erty,  for  the  trustees  of  this  college  who  after¬ 
wards  took  over  the  College  of  Louisiana  and 
made  it  Centenary  College,  did  it,  not  as  private 
individuals  or  a  mere  self-perpetuating  board, 
but  as  the  agents  of  the  Mississippi  Annual  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  first  degree  conferred  by  Centenary  Col¬ 
lege  was  an  honorary  degree  given  to  Edward  A. 
M.  Gray,  who  had  graduated  previously  from 
Princeton.  In  that  year  a  professor  of  English 
literature  was  duly  elected  in  the  person  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Mills.  One  of  the  financial  agents  of  the 
college,  E.  R.  Porter,  was  robbed  of  $615  while  he 
was  on  the  road.  He  had  been  out  collecting 
money  for  the  college,  and  was  relieved  of  this 
amount,  whether  by  a  highwayman  or  sneak  thief 
was  not  stated.  This  was  quite  a  loss  for  a  col¬ 
lege  which  was  going  in  debt  all  of  the  time. 

There  was  a  resolution  by  William  Winans, 
seconded  by  T.  C.  Thornton,  President,  that  the 
salaries  of  the  President  and  each  of  the  profes- 
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sors  be  reduced  $250,  and  the  professor  of  the 
preparatory  department  had  his  salary  reduced 
$150  annually;  which  proves  that  those  teachers 
in  the  old  days  thought  about  the  school  first  and 
themselves  last. 

The  Prudential  Committee  went  further  into 
the  business  of  scaling  salaries  and i ‘Resolved  that 
the  salary  of  Professor  Mills  be  $1,750,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  shall  provide  one  assistant 
teacher  such  as  may  be  approved  by  the  executive 
committee  for  the  preparatory  school,  and  pay  for 
the  tuition  of  his  own  sons  and  ward. 9  9  Here  was 
a  man  with  his  sons  in  school,  educating  another 
boy,  possibly  a  homeless  child,  and  providing  an 
assistant  teacher  on  the  salary  of  $1,750  a  year. 
The  question  to-day  would  be,  “How  does  he  do 
it?”  It  was  getting  to  the  place  in  the  history 
of  the  college  where  money  was  desperately 
needed,  and  the  presiding  elders  of  the  Mississippi 
Conference  were  called  in  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  financial  agents.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in 
the  early  days  of  Methodism  the  presiding  elder 
was  a  very  important  figure,  and  acted  in  the 
place  of  a  bishop  when  the  bishop  was  not  on  the 
field.  A  History  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern 
shows  that  in  these  days  there  were  no  individual 
accounts  against  preachers  or  churches  in  the  dis¬ 
trict;  the  accounts  were  all  against  the  presiding 
elder,  and  he  was  supposed  to  settle  up  at  Confer¬ 
ence  for  all  the  publishing  house  debt  against  his 
district.  We  don’t  know  exactly  the  kind  of 
buildings  put  up  at  Brandon  Springs,  except  that 
they  were  brick.  They  were  probably  not  very 
pretentious,  and  we  know  that  early  what  was 
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called  the  Commencement  Hall  and  the  Steward’s 
Hall,  or  “public  dining  room,”  began  to  leak,  and 
the  trustees  asked  the  executive  committee  to 
consider  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
proper  repairs.  They  also  asked  them  to  require 
the  curator  to  “put  the  mineral  spring  in  order 
in  such  manner  as  to  keep  open  the  vent.  ’ ’  Thus 
we  see  the  source  of  the  water  supply. 

Not  More  thak  One  Hog 

From  the  minutes  of  the  trustees  meeting  July, 
1843,  we  are  convinced  that  colleges  in  those  days 
had  their  trials  and  troubles  in  collecting  their 
subscriptions.  It  was  easy  enough  to  get  folks 
to  promise  some  money  to  the  college,  but  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  actually  land  the  cash.  Those 
trustees  had  a  busy  time.  The  tendency  in  this 
early  day  when  the  country  was  still  unsettled, 
hunting  was  good,  and  everybody,  including  stu¬ 
dents,  took  some  time  off  to  get  out  in  the  woods 
and  run  down  game — bear,  deer,  wild  turkeys, 
opossum,  rabbits,  and  other  wild  life  with  which 
the  woods  were  full — shows  the  reason  for  this 
resolution:  “Kesolved,  That  no  person  living  on 
the  college  property  be  permitted  to  keep  on  or 
about  his  premises  more  than  one  dog,  and  even 
that  shall  be  confined  to  the  yard  or  premises.” 
You  can’t  go  hunting  without  dogs,  and  in  order  to 
keep  the  students  from  making  hunting  a  business 
and  raising  dogs  a  source  of  living  this  resolution 
was  passed. 

President  Thornton  was  not  in  good  health  in 
1843,  and  it  was  believed  that  getting  out  of  the 
classroom  and  traveling  in  the  interests  of  the 
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college  as  financial  agent  would  improve  his 
health.  A  leave  of  absence  was  granted  him,  and 
William  Winans  was  elected  President  pro  tern  for 
the  year.  This  was  in  July,  1844. 

First  Graduates  at  Brandon  Springs 

That  interesting  document,  the  financial  report, 
shows  that  for  the  session  1843-44,  the  treasurer 
received  $7,625.28,  and  disbursed  in  the  same  peri¬ 
od  $7,634.10,  which  put  him  in  the  red  $8.82. 
Tuition,  matriculation  fees,  brought  in  $3,961.96, 
while  the  agents  of  the  college  who  were  out  col¬ 
lecting  money — they  had  three  of  them  now :  Mar¬ 
shall,  Rogers,  and  Jones — brought  in  $3,663.32, 
which  gives  us  an  interesting  side  light.  They 
owed  President  Thornton  $1,221.37  on  his  salary 
for  two  years,  which  was  ordered  paid — as  soon 
as  they  could  get  the  money;  and  they  also  or¬ 
dered  his  salary  cut  down  to  $1,800  a  year,  and  the 
salary  of  the  professors  to  $1,200.  In  this  year 
1844  we  have  a  record  of  first  graduates  of  Cen¬ 
tenary  College  at  Brandon  Springs.  George  W. 
Doherty,  Daniel  D.  Richardson,  and  I.  H.  Stewart, 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws ;  while  C. 
F.  Farmer,  A.  Lancaster,  L.  P.  Barker,  Nelson  R. 
Lasby,  John  W.  Cherry,  and  W.  D.  Robinson, 
the  degree  of  B.M.,  Bachelor  of  Medicine;  I.  J. 
Parham,  Edward  Pickett,  and  T.  L.  Mount  were 
granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  A  peti¬ 
tion  from  sundry  citizens  praying  that  a  store  be 
established  in  the  college  was  received  and  laid  on 
the  table.  An  interesting  item  is  the  receipt  of  a 
certificate  of  transfer  of  thirty  shares  of  stock  of 
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the  West  Feliciana  Railroad,  donated  by  Edward 
McGehee. 

It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  student  body  were 
immature  boys  and  inclined  to  be  wild,  for  there 
was  a  resolution  that  a  student  would  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  testimonials  of  good  moral  character  from 
the  last  school  of  which  he  was  a  student,  or  from 
some  reputable  person  vouching  for  his  moral 
character,  6  ‘  provided  that  such  student  be  over 
twelve  years  of  age.”  The  President  and  faculty 
were  required  to  attend  public  prayer  every  eve¬ 
ning,  and  the  students  had  to  do  the  same  thing  or 
have  a  good  reason  why  they  didn ’t.  The  trustees 
were  given  authority  to  allow  any  merchant  of 
good  character  to  open  a  store  on  the  college 
grounds.  However,  they  were  not  to  sell  forbid¬ 
den  goods,  and  they  were  not  to  open  accounts 
with  students  under  twenty-one. 

The  Winans  Professorship  of  Languages  was 
changed  to  the  Winans  Professorship  of  Greek 
Language  and  Literature;  the  Professorship  of 
English  Literature  was  abolished,  while  one  of 
Latin  Languages  and  Literature  was  established, 
and  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  was 
changed  to  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Astronomy.  Professor  W.  H.  N.  Magruder  was 
put  in  charge  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature, 
and  Professor  Mills  of  Latin  Languages  and  Lit¬ 
erature.  They  had  evidently  been  educating  a 
great  many  indigent  students,  and  were  so  far  be¬ 
hind  financially  that  they  made  a  rule  to  limit  the 
number  to  twenty-five.  This  was  in  July,  1844. 

On  December  2,  1844,  the  question  of  moving 
Centenary  was  first  made  a  minute  of  by  the  sec- 
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retary  of  the  trustees.  As  this  is  so  very  im¬ 
portant  we  will  quote:  “A  committee  was  infor¬ 
mally  appointed  at  the  Conference  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  removal  and  the  purchasing  of  build¬ 
ings,  etc.,  which  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  the 
fixtures  and  effects  of  the  College  of  Louisiana  by 
Judge  McGehee  on  the  5th  of  June,  1845,  for  the 
sum  of  $10,000  in  three  annual  installments,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Mississippi  Conference;  and  at 
the  next  stated  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  in 
July,  1845,  the  number  present  not  amounting  to 
a  quorum,  they  joined  with  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  agreed  upon  a  transfer  of  the  college, 
and  that  its  next  session  should  open  in  the  Loui¬ 
siana  College  buildings  purchased  as  aforesaid, 
and  that  William  Winans,  B.  M.  Drake,  and  John 
Powell  should  constitute  a  committee  to  superin¬ 
tend  its  affairs  until  a  new  board  of  trustees 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Conference — which  was 
done.  And  the  Mississippi  Annual  Conference  at 
its  first  meeting  thereafter,  December  2,  1845, 
appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  William 
Winans,  B.  M.  Drake,  John  Powell,  and  David  0. 
Shattuck  to  consider  the  situation  of  the  college, 
nominate  trustees,  which  committee  after  due  de¬ 
liberation,  made  the  report  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Conference.’ ’ 

“The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  nominating  trustees  for  Centenary  College 
and  settling  the  number  thereof,  have  had  the 
same  under  consideration,  and  report  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations : 

“They  believe  that  the  number  of  trustees  has 
formerly  been  too  large,  there  has  been  a  difficulty 
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in  convening  a  quorum,  and  the  interest  of  the  col¬ 
lege  have  suffered  in  consequence. 

“The  impression  has  been  made  to  some  extent 
that  traveling  preachers  do  not  sufficiently  under¬ 
stand  financiering  to  make  good  trustees.  Your 
committee,  without  admitting  this  to  be  true,  or 
caring  to  prove  that  it  is  false,  believe  that  travel¬ 
ing  preachers  have  their  appropriate  work  to  per¬ 
form,  and,  being  scattered  over  the  Conference, 
could  not  conveniently  attend  to  every  call  or  give 
the  business  of  the  college  such  attention  as  the 
interests  might  demand. 

“They  believe  further  that  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  should  not  only  be  business  men  but  live 
sufficiently  near  the  college  to  assemble  with  con¬ 
venience  and  to  see  to  all  its  interests/  ’ 

They  resolved  to  have  thirteen  trustees,  men 
chosen  for  their  integrity  and  business  qualities, 
and  who  had  the  confidence  of  their  community. 
They  were  to  make  by-laws,  elect  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  pass  on  graduates.  It  was  ordered 
also  that  there  should  be  a  Board  of  Visitors  of 
thirteen,  who  would  have  a  vote  with  the  board  of 
trustees  if  they  were  present,  and  who  should  as¬ 
sist  in  making  by-laws,  electing  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  passing  on  graduates,  and  “we  think 
this  Board  should  be  composed  in  the  main  of 
members  of  the  Conference,  for  it  is  important  for 
us  all  to  be  identified  with  the  institution  and 
know  that  it  is  our  college.  In  accordance  with 
these  sentiments  the  most  of  the  names  presented 
for  the  Board  of  Visitors  have  been  selected  from 
the  Conference/’ 
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METHODISM  IN  LOUISIANA 

EARLY  in  1845  Dr.  W.  H.  N.  Magruder  wrote 
to  Dr.  B.  M.  Drake:  “We  must  move  Cente¬ 
nary  to  Jackson  or  we  will  bury  it  this  fall.  ’  ’  Here 
is  inside  information  which  is  very  valuable.  At 
that  time  the  east  and  west  wing  at  Jackson  were 
of  substantial  brick,  imposing  in  appearance,  and 
far  ahead  of  anything  else  in  all  that  country  out¬ 
side  of  New  Orleans.  Of  course  there  were  other 
buildings  on  the  campus,  frame,  but  well  built, 
and  good  for  the  times.  In  that  day  the  College 
of  Louisiana  had  what  was  considered  a  very  good 
equipment  in  the  matter  of  buildings.  At  Bran¬ 
don  the  equipment  was  inferior,  and  there  was  no 
money  to  do  any  building. 

Deciding  to  locate  a  Methodist  college  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  in  1845  is  an  event  worth  com¬ 
menting  on,  for  Methodism  had  a  hard  time  in 
that  French  State.  As  early  as  1805  Elisha  Bow¬ 
man  tried  to  find  a  place  to  preach  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  but  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  feet. 
It  is  a  coincidence  that  Mississippi  was  to  give 
Louisiana  its  first  college,  even  as  it  gave  that 
State  its  first  preachers.  In  1812  New  Orleans 
appears  in  the  Minutes  with  Miles  Harper  from 
Mississippi  as  pastor.  His  work  was  sunk  with¬ 
out  trace.  In  1813  a  Conference  of  ten  preachers 
was  held  in  Mississippi,  and  William  Winans  was 
to  arrange  a  circuit  from  Alabama  to  Louisiana, 
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New  Orleans  being  one  of  Ms  appointments. 
There  was  $39.18  in  the  Conference  treasury,  and 
Winans  was  given  $30  to  help  in  the  work  in  the 
Crescent  City.  Out  of  a  population  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  of  15,000  in  1813  there  were  only  a  few  will¬ 
ing  to  call  themselves  Methodists.  McTyeire  says 
that  there  was  a  German,  J acob  Knobb,  who  lived 
in  a  two-story  brick  house  on  Bienville,  between 
Chartres  and  Royal,  and  Winans  rented  the 
ground  floor  at  this  address  for  a  school  which  he 
conducted  during  the  week,  and  a  church,  where 
he  preached  on  Sunday.  Whether  Winans  would 
have  succeeded  if  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  had 
not  torn  up  the  city  in  1814  is  another  question. 
He  had  a  good  helper  in  Lewis  Hobbs,  but  condi¬ 
tions  were  tragically  hard.  In  1817  Mark  Moore 
was  sent  to  New  Orleans.  McTyeire  says:  “An 
effort  to  assist  the  Rev.  Mark  Moore  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  Church  in  New  Orleans  suggested  to 
Joshua  Soule,  Nathan  Bangs,  Laban  Clark,  and 
Freeborn  Garrettson  the  grand  movement  of  the 
period:  the  foundation  of  a  Missionary  Society.’ ’ 

The  First  Missionary  Society — Benjamin 

Michael  Drake 

The  only  place  available  for  preaching  was  up 
in  a  loft,  used  during  the  week  by  a  flour  inspec¬ 
tor.  However,  this  makeshift  was  better  than 
nothing,  and  a  handful  of  earnest  people  were  held 
together  until  the  Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Drake  came. 
Drake  succeeded  John  Menefee,  who  died  of  the 
yellow  fever.  This  Benjamin  Michael  Drake  was 
a  remarkable  man.  He  was  born  in  Robeson  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  C.,  September  11,  1800,  and  his  father,  Al- 
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britton  Drake,  descended  from  a  brother  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  that  intrepid  English  sailor.  B. 
M.  Drake  was  converted  in  1818  in  Kentucky  while 
Peter  Cartwright  was  preaching.  When  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Tennessee  Conference,  and  in  1821  he  was  sent 
to  the  Cahawba  Circuit,  now  in  the  Mississippi 
Conference.  The  Mississippi  Conference  met 
in  December,  1822,  and  on  Christmas  day 
Brother  Drake  was  appointed  with  Thomas  Clin¬ 
ton  to  the  Attakapas  and  Rapides  Circuits,  which 
embraced  the  southern  half  of  Louisiana.  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  word  “ Attakapas”  in  the  original 
is  ‘ ‘ Man-Eaters,’ 9  due  to  a  gastronomic  habit  of 
the  early  Indian  inhabitants.  As  far  as  Method¬ 
ism  was  concerned  it  was  a  land  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  ate  up  the  strangers.  When  Elisha 
Bowman  in  1806  couldn’t  get  a  foothold  in  New 
Orleans  he  went  up  to  the  Attakapas  country,  and 
found  only  a  handful  of  Methodists.  As  far  as  the 
Opelousas  country  was  concerned,  Bowman  said 
he  found  “a  few  Americans  who  were  swearing 
with  every  breath.  ’ 9  Vice  was  rampant,  gambling 
was  open,  and  Sunday  was  the  noisiest  day  in  the 
week.  William  Winans,  who  presided  over  the 
Mississippi  Conference,  and  who  had  tried  his 
hand  at  New  Orleans,  said  when  he  sent  B.  M. 
Drake  and  Thomas  Clinton  to  Louisiana  that  this 
field  was  “peculiarly  oppressive,  the  dread  of  the 
Conference.”  He  comforted  the  young  men 
(Drake  was  only  twenty-two),  saying  that  he  se¬ 
lected  them  because  of  their  firmness  of  purpose, 
and  because  of  a  “nobleness  of  soul  cheerfully  to 
do  and  suffer.”  Where  Bowman  failed  to  get  a 
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foothold  in  New  Orleans  and  New  Iberia,  Drake 
succeeded.  However,  in  1822  there  was  an  over¬ 
flow  of  the  Mississippi  which  did  much  damage, 
and  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  prostrated  Drake. 
However,  he  reported  to  Conference  thirty-five 
new  members  on  his  work.  The  next  year  Drake 
was  pastor  at  Natchez  and  Washington,  but  in 
December,  1824,  Bishop  Soule  assigned  Drake  to 
the  New  Orleans  Mission.  Bishop  Charles  B. 
Galloway  says  this  appointment  marks  a  real  be¬ 
ginning  of  Methodism  in  New  Orleans,  giving  it 
its  first  permanent  organization.  Brother  Drake 
has  the  assistance  of  William  Winans,  appointed 
by  the  Conference  “  Agent  of  the  New  Orleans 
Meeting-House  business/  ’  and  also  the  help  of 
Edward  McGehee  of  Woodville,  Miss.  Another 
coincidence  for  these  three  from  Mississippi: 
Drake,  McGehee,  and  Winans  made  the  first  church 
in  New  Orleans  possible,  and  the  Methodist  Col¬ 
lege  at  Jackson.  Brother  Drake  built  a  church 
on  Gravier  Street,  on  a  lot  60  x  120  feet,  and  which 
cost  $2,000.  The  building  was  36  x  48,  weather- 
boarded  and  plastered,  and  cost  $1,750.  Of  course 
the  lot  was  only  two  blocks  from  Canal  Street 
and  business  property,  and  more  expensive  than 
the  building  put  upon  it.  The  preachers  of  the 
Conference  paid  $1,028  out  of  their  own  pocket. 

By  1845  we  were  beginning  to  get  a  foothold 
all  over  the  State,  and  we  had  many  members 
in  East  Feliciana  Parish,  where  Jackson  is 
located.  The  coming  of  Centenary  was  hailed 
with  delight,  and  those  who  at  that  time  predicted 
it  would  be  the  most  powerful  agent  for  our 
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Church  in  that  State  were  not  wrong  in  their 
prophecy.  Centenary  found  a  congenial  soil. 

The  27th  of  June,  1845,  was  selected  for  the  first 
joint  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors’  meeting. 
William  Winans,  who  was  chairman,  recorded  the 
nomination  of  the  following  trustees :  Edward  Mc- 
Gehee,  David  Thomas,  John  McVea,  John  Bur¬ 
rows,  Henry  Lockeet,  Col.  John  S.  Lewis,  Ira 
Bowman,  William  Winans,  James  H.  Muse,  D. 
Pipes,  Robert  Perry,  John  Robson,  and  Joseph 
Carmena;  and  the  following  were  nominated  as 
the  Board  of  Visitors:  B.  M.  Drake,  John  Lane, 
Lowell  Campbell,  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  B.  Jones,  G. 

M.  Rogers,  A.  T.  Simmons,  C.  R.  Porter,  W.  Lips¬ 
comb,  B.  Pipkin,  T.  Clinton,  W.  H.  Watkins,  and 
I.  I.  Powell.  The  Mississippi  Annual  Conference 
was  asked  to  confirm  these  Trustees  and  Visitors, 
which  it  did,  for  we  find  a  minute  to  that  effect  in 
the  official  record  at  Jackson,  La.,  January  12, 
1846. 

Something  New  Under  the  Sun:  A  Student 

Legislature 

Twice  in  the  minutes  is  it  recited  that  the 
Trustees  and  Visitors  were  appointed  by  the  Con¬ 
ference.  At  this  meeting  in  January,  1846,  Judge 
D.  0.  Shattuck  was  elected  President,  James  B. 
Dodd  was  made  professor  of  mathematics,  W.  H. 

N.  Magruder  professor  of  ancient  languages;  N. 
K.  Leslie  was  appointed  to  a  lectureship  in  natu¬ 
ral  science  “during  the  space  of  three  months,  at 
$75  a  month,”  and  W.  H.  Potter  was  elected  head 
of  the  preparatory  department.  James  H.  Muse 
moved  that  the  committee  drafting  the  char- 
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ter  of  Centenary  College,  “be  instructed  to  insert 
in  said  charter  a  clause  providing  that  in  the  event 
of  the  division  or  subdivision  of  the  Mississippi 
Conference  during  the  existence  of  the  charter 
that  the  college  shall  become  the  property  of  each 
or  all  of  said  Conferences,  and  shall  pass  under 
their  joint  administration,  ”  which  was  afterwards 
done.  Judge  Shattuck  did  not  want  to  accept  the 
Presidency  of  the  college,  and  resigned.  However, 
he  was  urged  to  act  as  President  until  his  successor 
could  be  elected.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Dr.  George  Pierce,  of  Georgia,  Professor  Allen, 
of  Kentucky,  William  Nicholson,  of  New  Orleans, 
I.  B.  Burruss,  of  Mississippi,  William  Winans, 
and  B.  M.  Drake,  were  all  nominated.  There  was 
no  election  because  they  all  wanted  Judge  Shat¬ 
tuck  to  continue,  which  he  did. 

Judge  Shattuck  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  good  law¬ 
yer.  He  had  an  idea  of  student  government  which 
the  committee  on  By-Laws  claimed  was  original. 
In  a  long  preamble  they  asserted  that  the  world 
was  governed  too  much,  and  that  “the  confusion 
and  annoyance  of  multiplicity  are  more  to  be 
deprecated  than  the  indefiniteness  and  paucity  of 
laws,  and,  having  regard  to  the  new  established 
maxim  of  political  philosophy  that  man  is  capable 
of  self-government,  ’  ’  they  submitted  a  marvelous 
plan  of  student  control.  “So  entirely  sanguine  are 
the  committee  that  they  congratulate  the  friends 
of  Centenary  College  that  the  scheme  originated 
here,  and  with  the  President  of  the  institution.  ’  ’ 

The  plan  was  that  the  joint  Board  of  Trustees 
and  Visitors  should  constitute  “the  highest  or 
Senatorial  branch  of  the  Legislature,  ’  ’  the  Repre- 
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sentative  branch,  or  the  Lower  House,  as  you 
might  say,  was  to  be  composed  of  twenty-one 
members  elected  by  the  students  by  ballot,  and 
these  had  to  be  over  seventeen  years  of  age.  Any 
student  over  fifteen  could  vote,  however.  “And 
these  two  bodies  shall  constitute  the  Legislature 
of  Centenary  College.”  The  faculty  had  a  veto 
power,  but  “should  a  law  be  vetoed  by  them  it 
shall  be  returned  with  their  reasons  against  it, 
to  be  resubmitted  with  those  reasons  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  and  if  it 
again  passed  by  a  joint  majority  of  both  Houses 
it  shall  become  a  law  notwithstanding  the  veto.” 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  faculty  was  given  all 
executive  power  and  judicial  in  all  cases  not 
amounting  to  expulsion,  but  when  it  came  to  ex¬ 
pulsion  “the  student  shall  be  expelled  only  upon 
a  fair  trial  by  his  peers,  a  jury  of  twelve  students 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  taken  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  by  lot.” 

Judge  Shattuck  was  requested  to  assemble  the 
students  who  were  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  an¬ 
nounce  to  them  their  privileges,  and  proceed  to  the 
organization  of  the  lower  House.  Robert  Perry 
was  elected  treasurer  of  the  college.  We  believe 
he  is  the  same  one  who  gave  those  twelve  slaves  as 
security  for  the  center  building. 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

William  Winans  was  elected  agent  of  the  col¬ 
lege. 

It  was  in  1846,  and  on  motion  by  J.  W.  Burruss, 
that  the  name  of  the  college  was  changed  from 
Louisiana  Centenary  College,  which  it  bore  for  a 
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year,  to  Centenary  College  of  Louisiana.  It  was 
at  this  time  also  that  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  college  in  Brandon  were  adopted  as 
alumni,  and  the  alumni  of  the  late  College  of 
Louisiana  were  allowed  “all  the  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  immunities  which  they  could  claim  from 
their  alma  mater.  ’  ’ 

The  Students  Tell  the  Faculty:  “Exhibitions 

and  Recitations” 

For  a  while  that  notion  of  the  upper  house  and 
the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature  in  the  college 
functioned.  The  boys  were  certainly  feeling  their 
oats  over  their  high  elevation,  and  there  were  nu¬ 
merous  bills  sent  up  from  the  lower  house.  There 
is  a  touch  of  humor,  although  we  don’t  suppose 
they  intended  to  be  funny,  when  in  1849  the  lower 
house  sent  up  a  resolution  “that  the  law  requir¬ 
ing  an  attendance  at  chapel  and  church  services, 
exhibitions,  and  recitations  be  binding  on  every 
member  of  the  faculty  and  tutors  of  Centenary 
College, 5  ’  and  the  President  was  required  to  note 
those  designated  who  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  and  report  it  to  the  joint  board  at  their 
annual  meeting.  The  lower  house  went  a  step 
further,  passing  a  resolution  abolishing  prayers 
morning  and  evening  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
The  faculty  and  the  Senate  were  perfectly  willing 
to  attend  all  chapel  services,  and  they  were  willing 
to  endure  the  agony  of  “exhibitions  and  recita¬ 
tions,  ’  ’  but  the  bid  to  abolish  morning  and  evening 
prayers  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  was  rejected, 
and  promptly,  too.  There  is  this  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  boys,  however,  that  they  asked  that  it 
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be  made  a  law  that  a  student  be  compelled  to  be  in 
his  room  when  curfew  rang  at  nine  at  night,  and 
stay  there  until  matins  in  the  morning;  all  of 
which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  favorable 
action  to  all  the  colleges  in  the  country  to-day. 
Of  course  this  attempt  to  make  the  boys  govern 
themselves,  while  it  was  laudable  in  a  sense,  was 
too  far  ahead  of  its  time.  That  was  a  raw  age, 
and  a  rough  age,  and  the  average  boy  attending 
college  in  those  days  was  not  supplied  with  the 
intellectual  training  a  college  man  has  to-day. 
There  were  lots  of  bright  boys  there,  naturally, 
but  many  of  them  were  as  poorly  fitted  education¬ 
ally  as  a  freshman  in  a  high  school  to-day,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  that  this  ‘ ‘  Legislature  ’  ’  went  by 
the  board. 

And  yet  at  that  the  college  was  doing  as  good 
a  grade  of  work  as  any  school  in  the  South,  and 
it  invited  scrutiny.  Later  we  find  that  ten  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Methodist  Church,  were  constituted 
a  committee  to  attend  the  annual  examinations  of 
the  college,  and  submit  the  students  to  an  oral 
examination  if  they  desired. 

Plain  Living  and  High  Thinking 

In  1846  the  President  of  the  college  was  getting 
$1,200  a  year,  the  professor  of  mathematics,  natu¬ 
ral  history,  and  astronomy  $1,000,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  ancient  languages  and  the  professor  of 
modern  languages  $1,000;  while  the  teachers  in 
the  preparatory  department  received  $750.  No 
wonder  it  was  hard  to  keep  teachers.  We  find  that 
the  professor  of  natural  science  resigned,  and 
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Professor  Leslie  was  elected  to  teach  the  science 
five  months  in  the  year  on  a  salary  of  $500.  At 
this  time,  however,  President  Shattuck  made  a 
move  in  the  direction  of  a  reform  in  the  course  of 
study.  A  student  could  substitute  modern  lan¬ 
guages  in  place  of  the  ancient  languages,  receiving 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  instead  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Judge  Shattuck  tried  to  resign 
several  times  during  his  early  incumbency,  but  it 
is  a  great  tribute  to  his  ability  that  he  was  not  for 
years  allowed  to  resign. 

On  March  16, 1848,  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
on  its  own  motion,  passed  an  act  which  relieved 
the  trustees  of  Centenary  College  from  payment 
on  the  purchase  price  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
at  Jackson,  amounting  to  nearly  $10,000,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  ten  indigent  students  be  educated  in  the 
college  free  of  charge.  A  few  years  later  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Legislature,  David  A.  Randall,  of 
Donaldsonville,  wanted  them  boarded  also,  and 
this  question  came  up  from  time  to  time  until  At¬ 
torney  General  Isaac  Johnson,  in  a  letter  from 
New  Orleans  dated  January  15, 1853,  wrote  Presi¬ 
dent  H.  H.  Rivers  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
college  did  not  have  to  board  these  students ;  only 
furnish  tuition  and  room. 

The  duties  which  fell  on  the  janitor  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Louisiana  fell  just  as  heavily  and  onerous¬ 
ly  upon  an  individual  called  the  steward,  but  the 
job  by  any  other  name  would  have  been  just  as 
hard.  He  had  to  keep  in  good  repair  the  grounds 
of  the  preparatory  school  and  the  buildings  used 
by  himself.  He  had  to  keep  the  rooms  in  order  all 
over  the  campus,  and  he  had  to  care  for  the  chapel 
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at  night,  “lighting  the  same,  extinguishing  the 
lights,  either  candles  or  oil.”  He  had  to  give  a 
general  superintending  to  all  the  college  property, 
and  it  was  his  especial  business  to  see  that  the  boys 
didn’t  break  everything  up.  He  had  not  only 
charge  of  the  buildings  but  the  entire  campus,  and 
woe  be  to  the  student  he  found  chopping  down 
a  tree.  He  had  a  large  job,  being  compelled  to 
take  a  general  supervision  of  all  the  students  who 
roomed  with  him  or  boarded  with  him.  He  was 
to  furnish  good  and  wholesome  board  and  washing 
for  $10  a  month. 

A  certain  Mons.  Touzes  was  appointed  profes¬ 
sor  of  modern  languages  and  given  a  salary  of 
$500  per  annum. 

I.  C.  Miller  was  elected  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  at  a  salary  of  $800  a  year. 

The  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  Conferences 
were  now  divided,  and  a  committee  from  the 
Louisiana  Conference  conferred  with  a  committee 
from  the  Mississippi  Conference,  agreeing  “that 
the  board  of  trustees  shall  fill  vacancies  occurring 
in  their  body  subject  to  the  ratification  of  each  of 
the  Conferences,  and  that  the  Louisiana  Confer¬ 
ence  shall  have  the  privilege  of  filling  all  vacancies 
in  the  Board  of  Visitors  until  the  number  belong¬ 
ing  to  or  residing  within  the  bounds  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Conference  shall  equal  those  of  the  Mississippi 
Conference,  and  then  each  Conference  shall  alter¬ 
nately  fill  vacancies,  the  Mississippi  Conference 
to  have  the  first  appointment.” 

We  don’t  know  where  “Belles-Lettres”  started, 
but  it  used  to  be  fashionable  in  the  whilom  past 
in  this  country,  and  every  well-regulated  school 
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had  such  a  chair ;  and  in  1848  we  find  that  Robert 
EL  Rivers  was  nnanimonsly  elected  Professor  of 
Moral  Science  and  “  Belles-Lettres/ ’  which  to  me 
is  as  reminiscent  of  the  past  as  lavender  and  old 
lace  and  pressed  rose  leaves.  It  was  resolved  to 
make  the  man  who  occupied  this  chair  ex  officio 
vice  president  of  the  college,  and  his  salary  was 
$1,200  a  year. 

President  Shattuck  resigned  again,  but  they 
persuaded  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  This 
was  in  July,  1848,  and  on  December  11,  that  year, 
there  was  a  called  meeting,  and  Judge  A.  B.  Long- 
street  was  elected  to  the  Presidency.  Judge  Long- 
street  was  a  writer,  author  of  ‘ 4  Georgia  Sketch¬ 
es,  ’  ’  and  a  Methodist  minister.  He  was  President 
of  Emory  College,  Ga.  He  didn’t  hold  office  at 
Centenary  very  long,  resigning  in  July,  1849,  and 
went  to  the  Presidency  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Again  the  trustees  elected  D.  0.  Shat¬ 
tuck  to  fill  the  office  from  which  he  had  resigned 
six  months  before.  Judge  Shattuck  was  anxious 
to  resume  the  practice  of  law,  and  so  he  again  re¬ 
signed,  and  on  July  24,  1849,  Rev.  R.  H.  Rivers 
was  elected  President  without  dissent. 
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AS  a  usual  thing  the  faculty  at  Centenary  Col- 
-ti  lege  was  composed  of  hard-working,  earnest, 
Christian  men,  who  worked  harmoniously  together 
for  the  building  up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the 
good  of  the  Church.  In  all  the  records  of  the 
trustees’  meetings,  which  are  as  frank  as  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Old  Testament,  up  to  1850  there  had 
been  only  one  disagreement  between  members  of 
the  faculty.  In  the  College  of  Louisiana  there  was 
a  fist  fight  between  two  members  of  the  faculty, 
but  there  was  no  other  evidence  of  friction.  We 
recall  that  President  Lacey  taught  some  things  to 
his  classes  that  were  considered  inimical  to  the 
prevailing  belief  on  social  questions,  and  that  Dr. 
Chamberlain  had  accused  some  of  the  trustees  as 
being  unfriendly  to  the  Church;  but  there  was 
never  a  breath  of  suspicion  against  any  member 
of  the  Centenary  Faculty  until  1850.  At  that 
time  a  certain  professor  who  was  teaching  natural 
science  in  the  college  was  accused  of  drinking 
with  the  students  in  his  room,  and  in  certain 
dormitory  rooms;  racing  and  witnessing  horse 
racing  ‘ 4  Beyond  the  creek  on  the  Baton  Rouge 
road  near  Mrs.  Kendricks’  ”;  being  an  enemy  to 
the  Church:  first,  by  attacking  the  Episcopacy  in 
a  newspaper,  and  in  making  quotations  from  a 
fictitious  paper,  and  ascribing  it  to  Bishop  H.  B. 
Bascom;  attacking  a  sermon  of  a  member  of  the 
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faculty  when  the  doctrine  preached  was  contrary 
to  his  Unitarian  views;  being  a  disturber  of  the 
harmony  of  the  faculty  in  retailing  to  the  students 
what  took  place  in  the  faculty  meetings,  and  “per¬ 
sisting  in  his  right  to  do  so.  ’  ’  In  those  days  they 
didn’t  palter  with  certain  things,  and  this  matter 
was  taken  up  immediately  by  the  trustees,  and 
that  professor  was  condemned  in  no  uncertain 
manner.  They  did  not  find  every  charge  sus¬ 
tained,  but  his  Unitarian  views  and  his  gossiping 
were  frowned  upon  so  effectively  that  it  wasn’t 
long  before  he  was  handing  in  his  resignation. 

In  1851  the  west  wing  of  the  college  burned. 
This  brick  building,  built  like  a  barracks,  un¬ 
fortunately  had  a  wooden  roof,  and  fire,  starting 
on  the  roof,  played  havoc.  As  usual,  there  was  no 
insurance,  and  the  trustees  were  in  a  terrible  way 
about  it.  Of  course  there  was  no  money  for  the 
necessary  repairs,  and  we  find  that  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  this  burned  building  was  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  at  every  trustees  meeting.  A  building  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed.  As  early  as  1850  they  be¬ 
gan  the  project  of  erecting  that  center  building, 
and  folks  were  subscribing  to  that  fund;  but  so 
imperative  was  the  need  to  put  the  west  wing  in 
shape  as  a  dormitory  that  the  folks  who  subscribed 
to  the  center  building  were  asked  to  turn  it  in  to 
this  new  fund.  After  a  while  we  find  that  men 
were  on  the  road  feverishly  trying  to  get  money 
for  the  burned  dormitory,  and  in  their  despera¬ 
tion  they  used  some  endowment  money,  which 
occasioned  quite  a  row.  When  the  west  wing 
dormitory  was  rebuilt  specifications  called  for  a 
slate  roof. 
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I  Believe  in  Miracles 

How  these  men  in  that  old  day  managed  to  keep 
the  institution  going  can  be  classified  only  under 
the  heading  of  a  miracle.  The  Methodist  con¬ 
stituency  in  Louisiana  was  nothing  to  shout  about 
at  the  time  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned.  Of 
course  it  was  better  in  Mississippi ;  but  the  college 
was  like  a  growing  boy  who  is  always  asking  dad 
for  money,  and  dad  was  always  anxious  to  give  it 
but  sometimes  was  not  able.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  frantically  striving  to  repair  that 
burned  building  they  were  trying  to  raise  money 
to  replenish  the  library,  for  that  library  was  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country  containing  thousands  of 
volumes,  some  of  them  mighty  rare  and  precious, 
and  if  a  college  could  be  judged  by  its  library  Cen¬ 
tenary  was  right  up  in  the  pictures.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  trying  to  raise  money  to  keep 
abreast  of  scientific  thought,  to  improve  the 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories.  Of  course 
back  in  1850  chemistry  and  physics  were  crude 
affairs  compared  to  what  these  sciences  are  to¬ 
day,  but  whenever  any  advance  was  made  in  the 
East  Centenary  was  right  on  their  heels ;  and  yet 
what  a  horrible  handicap  in  not  having  even  a 
little  bit  of  money.  We  have  private  letters  of 
Professor  Holcombe  written  later  to  Bishop 
Keener  in  which  Professor  Holcombe  describes 
his  activity  in  building  with  his  own  hands  a 
furnace  to  make  certain  chemical  tests,  furnishing 
even  the  material. 

In  1851  we  find  the  record  of  a  movement  to 
erect  a  gymnasium,  which  died  aborning,  however. 
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This  was  before  the  day  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
so  in  this  year  there  was  the  establishment  of  a 
4 ‘Moral  Association.”  We  find  also  that  the 
board  of  trustees  report  themselves  as  “gratified 
with  the  expose  made  by  the  President  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  college,” 
which  is  a  new  meaning  of  the  word  “expose”  to 
me. 

The  only  battle  we  ever  heard  of  Dr.  H.  N.  Mc- 
Tyeire  losing  was  in  a  trustee  meeting  in  1851.  He 
made  a  motion  to  confer  the  LL.D.  degree  upon  the 
Hon.  Pierre  Soule,  a  prominent  New  Orleans  at¬ 
torney  at  that  time,  and  W.  H.  Watkins  moved  to 
lay  the  motion  on  the  table,  which  caused  Doctor 
McTyeire  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Professor  Armstead  Holcombe 

Professor  Holcombe  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  William  Winans 
was  asked  to  labor  with  him  to  get  him  to  with¬ 
draw  his  resignation.  Professor  Holcombe  did, 
and  it  was  voted  to  increase  his  salary  from  $1,300 
to  $1,500  a  year,  but  before  the  meeting  adjourned 
they  reconsidered  their  action  and  put  it  back  to 
$1,300.  Professor  Holcombe  at  this  time  was 
teaching  ancient  languages,  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Drake 
succeeded  him  when  he  resigned.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  Dr.  Drake  to  do  a  lot  of  studying  outside 
of  the  classes  in  order  to  fill  this  chair.  Naturally 
a  bright  man,  with  a  massive  mentality  but  not 
so  much  foundation  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  he  is 
a  sample  of  the  splendid  versatility  of  those  men 
who  could  step  into  the  breach  and  buckle  down  to 
work  and  fit  themselves  for  any  work  they  were 
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called  on  to  do.  Professor  Drake’s  salary  was  put 
at  $1,000  a  year. 

The  Story  of  a  Boy  Who  Surprised  Them 

In  1888  Dr.  H.  H.  Rivers,  who  was  President 
of  Centenary  in  the  early  fifties,  was  then  living  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  his  mind  went  back  to  those 
happy  days  at  Centenary.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Central  Methodist ,  published  there,  telling  of 
an  incident  at  a  commencement  occasion  which 
brings  vividly  before  the  mind  the  history  of  the 
college  itself :  embarrassment,  seeming  failure, 
and  then  victory.  As  in  the  case  of  this  young 
speaker  during  his  moments  of  stress  and  storm, 
so  has  been  the  attitude  of  some  toward  the  col¬ 
lege  :  hisses  and  plenty  of  advice  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  just  as  well  to  quit  and  disappear  from  the 
stage.  Again  it  is  something  which  happened 
every  now  and  then  at  Centenary  commence¬ 
ments,  and  it  will  bring  back  memories  to  so  many 
readers  that  we  must  give  it.  Here  is  Dr.  Rivers  ’ 
article : 

“It  was  about  the  year  1850  or  1851.  I  was  a 
young  President.  I  had  suffered  great  anxiety 
as  to  the  success  of  the  commencement.  I  had 
sought  by  all  proper  methods  to  prepare  the 
young  men  for  the  occasion.  They  had  written 
and  rewritten  their  pieces;  had  had  them  rigidly 
criticized  and  thoroughly  corrected.  They  had 
also  practiced  them  before  me  and  had  given 
much  attention  to  their  delivery.  At  length  the 
time  had  arrived,  and  the  gatherings  of  the  people 
were  very  large.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana  was  at  the  zenith 
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of  its  prosperity.  We  had  at  least  250  students  in 
all  departments.  C.  G.  Andrews,  since  become 
distinguished  as  an  able  and  pious  minister  of  the 
gospel,  graduated  that  year.  According  to  my 
recollection,  he  was  a  tall,  manly  youth,  and  high¬ 
ly  connected.  Bishops  McTyeire  and  Keener, 
then  in  the  earliest  years  of  their  ministry,  were 
sitting  on  the  platform.  Drs.  Winans  and  Drake, 
already  past  the  meridian  of  life,  were  also  adding 
to  the  interest  of  the  occasion  by  their  presence. 
Governor  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  had  addressed  the 

literary  societies  in  one  of  the  most  classic  and 

•/ 

beautiful  orations  of  his  wonderful  career.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Walker,  of  Louisiana,  was  showing  his 
patriotism  by  his  fatherly  interest  in  the  rising 
young  men  of  his  own  great  State,  as  well  as 
those  of  neighboring  States.  Besides  these,  there 
were  many  others  from  every  portion  of  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  Many 
4 brave  men  and  fair  women’  of  wealth  and  cul¬ 
ture  had  come  from  a  distance  to  listen  to  the  dis¬ 
play  of  oratory,  which  imparted  so  much  interest 
to  our  commencement  occasions.  Naturally  of  a 
deeply  sympathetic  nature,  and  always  loving  my 
boys  with  something  akin  to  the  deepest  parental 
affection,  I  was,  of  course,  kept  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
tinuous  excitement.  I  was  so  anxious  for  the  per¬ 
fect  success  of  the  various  exhibitions  that  both 
sleep  and  appetite  left  me.  Restless,  anxious, 
excited,  I  had  reached  the  regular  graduating  ex¬ 
ercises. 

“Boys  generally  do  well  on  such  occasions,  and 
mine  had  almost  covered  themselves  with  glory. 
There  had  not  been  a  single  failure.  I  had  worked 
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hard,  and  had  been  assisted  by  Professor  Martin- 
dale,  one  of  the  very  best  teachers  of  elocution 
that  had  ever  graced  a  professor ’s  chair.  At  this 
stage  one  of  our  brightest  boys  was  called  on  for 
his  speech.  He  had  written  an  address  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  one  more  mature  than 
he  was.  It  was  full  of  poetic  sentiment,  and 
glowed  with  the  creations  of  an  exuberant  imagi¬ 
nation.  He  had  spoken  about  a  half -page  when  he 
came  to  a  dead  halt,  uttering  these  words :  4  Ever 
and  anon. ’  After  a  most  awkward  pause  he  again 
repeated  ‘Ever  and  anon.’  Another  halt.  (Con¬ 
fusion — disappointment!)  Has  he  forgotten  his 
piece?  Again  he  repeated,  ‘Ever  and  anon’  and 
again  he  stopped.  Some  one  on  the  stage  turned 
to  me  and  said,  ‘Better  tell  him  to  take  his  seat; 
he  has  lost  his  speech.  ’  While  the  sympathy  was 
almost  universal,  a  few  hissed  him.  He  rose  al¬ 
most  to  tiptoe.  He  advanced  to  the  very  front  of 
the  stage,  and,  in  a  voice  indicating  self-posses¬ 
sion,  energy,  determination,  triumph,  he  again  re¬ 
peated,  ‘Ever  and  anon,  as  I  look  abroad  upon  the 
magnificent  works  of  nature;  as  I  behold  the  sun 
in  his  matchless  career  through  the  heavens,  I  see 
him  accompanied  to  his  setting  by  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  clouds,  which,  like  so  many  chariots  of  gold 
and  crimson  and  blue,  follow  as  in  a  triumphal 
procession ;  and  then  when  I  look  up  to  the  mighty 
heavens  and  behold  the  firmament,  the  work  of  His 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  He  has  or¬ 
dained,  I  can  but  exclaim,  ‘  ‘  Great  and  marvelous 
are  thy  works;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
all.”  ’  It  was  over — the  long  agony  closed  amid  a 
deafening  shout  of  applause  from  the  entire  audi- 
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ence.  On  he  went;  the  Rubicon  was  crossed;  his 
words  burned;  his  thoughts  breathed;  his  lan¬ 
guage  glowed ;  his  voice  rang  out ;  his  harmonious 
and  often  gorgeous  sentences,  in  tones  as  clear  as 
ever  a  bell  sent  forth  in  answer  to  its  ringing 
tongue.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  He  had  fair¬ 
ly  won  his  spurs,  and  almost  every  other  speech 
was  forgotten  amid  the  triumphs  which  Young 
Hines  had  wrested  from  defeat  itself. 

4  4  After  the  exercises  were  all  over  there  was 
much  discussion  as  to  whether  that  hero  of  the 
hour  had  been  merely  acting  a  part,  or  whether  he 
had  really  forgotten  his  piece.  I  never  knew.  I 
simply  give  the  incident  as  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  I  ever  witnessed  on  a  commencement  oc¬ 
casion.” 

Centenary  Honors  Charles  A.  Gayarre 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1852  began  on 
Wednesday,  July  28.  The  address  to  the  literary 
societies  was  delivered  by  Governor  H.  S.  Foote 
of  Mississippi.  The  Governor  of  Louisiana,  Hon. 
Joseph  Walker,  was  on  the  platform,  sitting  on 
one  side  of  Hr.  William  Winans,  that  powerful 
giant  who  meant  so  much  to  the  college,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  Hr.  Winans  was  President  Rivers. 
Centenary  had  a  band  in  those  days,  and  also  an 
orchestra.  They  had  twelve  horns,  nine  violins, 
four  flutes,  clarinet,  piccolo,  and  drum,  led  by  the 
professor  of  music,  A.  E.  Blackman,  a  native  of 
New  York.  Bishop  Keener,  in  writing  about  this 
commencement,  said  of  Professor  Blackman,  “A 
gentleman  of  high  moral  worth,  and  a  musician  of 
universal  genius,”  which  was  a  great  deal  for 
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Bishop  Keener  to  say  about  a  man  hailing  from 
New  York.  There  were  seven  A.B.  or  B.S.  gradu¬ 
ates,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  W.  H.  Scales,  H.  A.  Norwood,  D.  B. 
Boss,  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Gayarre,  and  others.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  Governor  Foote, 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  nobody  received  the 
D.D.  degree. 

One  of  the  men  who  received  his  A.B.  at  that 
time  was  to  become  a  distinguished  citizen,  not 
only  of  Louisiana  but  of  the  whole  South,  and  that 
was  the  Hon.  Charles  Spencer.  Centenary  was 
going  pretty  well  by  that  time,  the  attendance  was 
good,  and  the  official  report  is,  “The  conditions 
and  prospects  of  the  college  as  it  presented  itself 
to  the  board  of  trustees  were  never  better:  we 
are  out  of  debt  except  $1,500  still  due  on  the 
burned  building,  and  we  have  increasing  patron¬ 
age/  ’  In  response  to  his  honorary  degree, 
Charles  Gayarre  said  from  the  platform:  “No 
longer  shall  it  be  said  that  all  seminaries  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  Louisiana  are  doomed  to  premature  decay, 
like  those  plants  whose  growth  is  attempted  to  be 
forced  in  a  soil  uncongenial  to  their  nature.  The 
success  of  this  institution,  which  may  now  be  said 
to  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  is  a  victorious 
answer  to  the  sneers  of  detractors.  ’  ’ 

The  Deadly  Declamation 

Commencement  declamations  in  those  days  were 
as  stereotyped  as  a  country  newspaper  with  a 
patent  inside.  No  commencement  was  complete 
without  some  aspiring  young  Boscius  spouting, 
“Gods!  can  a  Boman  senate  long  debate V9  or 
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“My  name  is  Norval,”  and  also  “Imagine  to  your¬ 
selves  a  Demosthenes  addressing  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  assembly  in  the  world.’ ’  Also,  “At  mid¬ 
night  in  his  guarded  tent,  ’  ’  and  so  on,  and  on  dron¬ 
ingly.  This  from  the  Prep  and  the  freshman 
classes,  and  the  upperclassmen  were  still  deliver¬ 
ing  addresses  on  Henry  Clay,  and  “No  eloquence 
without  virtue,”  and  “The  genius  of  Southern 
scholarship,”  and  “The  opportunity  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  man,”  etc.,  etc.  There  was  a  touch  of  the 
unusual  and  also  a  little  juice  left  in  an  address 
by  one  of  the  sophomores  who  took  for  his  sub¬ 
ject,  “Marriage.  ”  This  little  bit  from  a  sopoho- 
more  at  Centenary  in  that  time  is  worth  preserv¬ 
ing  for  this  day  and  time.  This  is  what  he  said: 
“Marry?  Yes,  marry.  Who  would  not  marry? 
Answer  me,  ye  withered,  soulless  old  bachelors, 
who  stand  like  leafless,  branchless,  dead  trees  in 
the  farmer’s  field;  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  stiff 
clay  of  life  that  ye  stand  erect;  ye  low  and  deso¬ 
late  trunks  rifted  by  the  winds,  and  dissolved  by 
the  rains  of  adverse  fate.  Answer  this  momentous 
question,  ye  self-styled  lords  of  creation,  whose 
ambition  never  soared  higher  than  a  high-heeled 
boot.  Ye  pretenders  with  a  golden  chain  in  the 
vest  hung  to  a  trunk  key  in  the  pocket.  And  you, 
ye  stricken  daughters  of  leisure,  who  frisk  and 
dance  in  the  phosphorescent  light  of  your  genius, 
whose  hearts  are  as  hollow  as  an  air  bubble  and 
your  heads  as  soft  as  a  frost-bitten  pumpkin. 
Come!  Come  one,  come  all,  and  hear  what  is 
written  against  you. 

1  Beauty  is  but  skin  deep,  ugly  goes  to  the  bone ; 

Beauty  soon  fades  away,  but  ugly  holds  its  own. 1  1 1 
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Which  was  telling  them !  both  men  and  women, 
and  not  bad  for  a  sophomore  who  lived  before  his 
time.  Anyhow,  it  was  a  relief  from  the  usual  ex¬ 
cessively  serious  platitudes  droned  out  on  com¬ 
mencement  occasions  in  the  early  fifties. 

Dr.  H.  N.  McTyeire  Draws  a  Picture  of 
William  Wixans 

In  1851  there  were  nine  graduates,  and  among 
them  was  W.  H.  Scales,  John  S.  Shattuck,  John  S. 
Lane,  and  others.  Dr.  H.  N.  McTyeire  was  then 
editing  the  New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate,  and 
his  report  of  the  commencement  occasion  was  un¬ 
usual.  Here  is  his  letter  to  the  Advocate:  “My 
dear  Printer,  it  is  customary  in  correspondence 
to  address  somebody,  so  I  address  you.  It  is 
needless  to  speak  of  the  route  of  travel  from  New 
Orleans  to  Baton  Rouge — hundreds  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  rich  sugar  plantations.  As  for  the 
boat  on  which  I  traveled,  she  puffed  herself  up  the 
Mississippi  River — so  she  needs  no  puffing  from 
me. 

“The  annual  sermon  was  preached  on  Sunday, 
the  27th,  by  Dr.  William  Winans.  Text,  4  And 
though  I  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing.”  (1 
Cor.  13:2.)  The  M.S.  was  boldly  displayed.  The 
preacher  said  he  would  read  it,  not  declaim  it.  An 
extemporaneous  ministry  of  more  than  forty 
years  showed  his  views  on  this  subject.  This  was 
an  exception  for  infirmity’s  sake,  and  he  wished  it 
so  understood.  It  occupied  nearly  two  hours  in 
delivery:  Its  range  was  wide — all  knowledge. 

“Dr.  Winans  is  not  a  pleasant  speaker;  his 
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voice  is  harsh,  and  his  looks  angry,  and  he  sput¬ 
ters  in  speaking.  As  for  his  outward  garb,  he 
seems  never  to  have  dressed  for  any  occasion. 
His  shoes  are  tied  or  not  tied,  as  you  please.  The 
buttons  of  his  coat  are  worn  through,  exhibiting  a 
partial  metallic  surface.  The  shirt  collar  turns 
its  own  way,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  slept  in 
the  night  before.  As  for  cravat,  it  is  not  clerical 
but  natural ;  neither  black  nor  white — just  none  at 
all.  Two  things,  however,  in  his  appearance  ar¬ 
rest  the  most  respectful  attention:  a  large,  mas¬ 
sive  brain  lying  in  the  right  place,  and  an  eye  that 
is  perfectly  bloodshot  with  intensity.  His  great 
reputation  in  preaching  and  debating  stands  in 
matter,  not  manner.’ ’ 

Hr.  McTyeire  says  in  this  issue  that  William 
Winans  was  the  finest  presiding  officer  he  ever 
saw  in  action,  and  he  should  have  been  a  bishop. 
He  certainly  was  a  giant  in  intellect,  and  wher¬ 
ever  William  Winans  sat — that  was  the  head  of 
the  table.  We  can  excuse  a  man  who  leaves  his 
necktie  at  home,  provided  he  doesn’t  mislay  his 
brains;  and  we  can  listen  to  a  preacher  two 
hours  provided  he  has  something  to  say,  with  a 
great  deal  more  grace  than  we  can  listen  to  a  fel¬ 
low  preach  twenty  minutes  who  has  nothing  to  say, 
yet  says  it.  A  college  commencement  in  those  old 
days  meant  something.  It  was  the  event  of  the 
year  in  Jackson,  even  when  I  was  attending  there 
in  1901;  but  back  there  in  1851  it  was  easily  the 
biggest  thing  in  the  lives  of  the  folks  for  miles 
around,  and  it  had  a  religious  influence  that  made 
graduation  a  melting  time.  Those  old  men  who 
had  charge  of  the  school  possibly  did  not  have 
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as  much  science  as  some  teachers  have  to-day, 
but  they  had  a  lot  of  soul-stuff,  and  they  were 
interested  in  those  boys,  and  interested  in  their 
souls.  This  is  what  President  Rivers  said  to  the 
graduating  class  in  conclusion,  “With  the  blessing 
of  the  faculty,  with  the  blessing  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  visitors,  with  the  blessing  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  you,  go, 
young  men,  to  bless  your  country.  ’ 9  Some  one  who 
was  present  wrote:  “The  seniors  turned  away, 
and  many  a  heart  melted,  many  an  eye  o  ’erflowed. 
Education,  Christian  education ;  the  heart  and  the 
mind  cultivated  together — there  is  nothing  so 
sublime  in  the  earth.  Long  may  the  college  last, 
and  its  present  able  faculty  live.  And  long  it  will 
last,  we  are  persuaded.  At  no  time  was  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  so  great.  In  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  it  has  a  rich 
endowment.”  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
on  the  Hon.  Solomon  W.  Downs,  of  Louisiana. 
There  is  this  note,  showing  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  College  of  Louisiana  and  Centenary: 
“Mr.  Downs  was  present,  and  in  replying  to  ‘hoc 
diploma  accipe  ’  made  a  very  appropriate  response. 
He  alluded  in  a  happy  and  senatorial  style  to  his 
former  connection  with  the  college  in  its  earlier 
days  under  the  State  regime — to  its  failure  as  a 
State  institution,  and  its  present  unprecedented 
prosperity.  The  honorable  gentleman  rejoiced  as 
a  patriot  and  a  statesman  at  the  opportunity  this 
college  conducted  by  Christian  enterprise  gave 
Southern  youths  to  be  educated  at  home.  ’  ’  Cente¬ 
nary  was  certainly  booming,  and  they  had  money 
in  the  bank,  for  the  building  which  burned  the  year 
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before  was  rebuilt,  and  roofed  with  slate,  for  the 
fire  started  on  the  roof. 

Dr.  Linus  Parker  Gives  an  Interesting  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  Commencement  in  1854 

Dr.  Linns  Parker,  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Christian  Advocate  at  that  time,  afterwards  a 
bishop,  made  the  trip  in  1854  from  New  Orleans 
to  attend  the  Centenary  commencement.  He  gives 
us  a  delightful  picture  of  the  river  packet  plying 
its  way  up  the  stream  in  zigzag  fashion,  making 
as  many  angles  and  turning  as  many  sharp  cor¬ 
ners  as  a  streak  of  lightning.  They  landed  at  a 
certain  plantation  on  the  river.  He  says :  4 4  Land¬ 
ing  at  the  planter’s  home,  we  see  what  sort  of  men 
they  are.  As  a  general  thing,  fine  looking,  very. 
Not  boorish  in  manners,  not  rustic  in  appearance, 
but  polished  gentlemen ;  not  dressed  in  homespun, 
but  in  the  best  taste  and  of  the  best  material. 
Patent  leather  shoes,  and  hats  of  late  styles  from 
Paris.  They  have  hearts  as  well  as  clothes.  Now 
we  land  again.  A  mansion  embowered  amid  trees 
and  shrubs  appears  above  us,  half  concealed,  but 
enough  in  view  to  assure  us  of  its  comfort  and 
elegance.  Here  is  a  tall,  pretty  gentleman  of  more 
than  middle  age  about  to  get  off.  His  locks  are 
well  combed,  and  no  strangers  to  pomatum.  All 
in  all  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  world. 
This  is  his  home ;  and  stepping  ashore  he  is  met  by 
a  score  of  black  and  smiling  faces.  One  takes 
his  baggage ;  two  lead  him  up  the  steep  bank ;  and 
an  old  gray  servant,  leaning  on  a  crooked  stick, 
calls  him  4  4  Master  ’  ’  and  blesses  him.  It  is  Trais- 
mond  Landry,  at  home;  one  of  the  wealthiest 
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planters  of  Louisiana,  and  formerly  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State. 

“We  land  at  Bayou  Sara  early  of  a  Monday 
morning.  It  is  a  double  town  with  two  names — 
Bayou  Sara  on  the  river,  St.  Francisville  on  the 
hill  above.  The  lower  town  looks  rusty  and  woe 
begone.  The  Methodist  church  is  dilapidated 
with  broken  windows  and  scabby  exterior.  The 
upper  town  has  a  handsome  courthouse,  and  our 
driver  pointed  out  the  judge  and  sheriff  sitting  on 
the  curb  of  a  well  hard  by.  St.  Francisville  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  flush  and  prosperous.  Twelve  miles 
to  Jackson,  ordinarily:  our  driver  says  fifteen  to¬ 
day,  as  the  roads  are  heavy  and  the  creeks  high. 
The  latter  observation  is  to  justify  his  exorbitant 
charges.  Nevertheless  we  have  a  pleasant  trip  in¬ 
land,  uphill  and  down  through  creeks  and  gullies, 
and  amid  noble  forests.  The  varieties  of  shrub 
and  tree  are  almost  innumerable.  The  magnolia, 
elm,  beech,  poplar,  ash,  buckeye,  oak,  wild  cherry, 
hackberry,  sweet  gum,  sassafras,  and  others.  And 
then  there  were  wild  flowers,  hedges,  vines  of 
muscadine  and  ivy;  willows,  elder,  and  pepper- 
wood.  It  is  glorious  freedom  to  be  in  such  woods, 
and  breathe  such  fresh  and  fragrant  air.  Jackson 
at  last !  It  stands  about  on  little  hills,  and  nestles 
and  half  hides  itself  in  little  vales  and  trees.  It 
seems  to  be  all  astir  in  a  quiet  way,  very  much 
like  the  subdued  activity  of  a  country  Sunday.” 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Walker,  of  New  Orleans,  de¬ 
livered  the  annual  sermon.  The  anniversary  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  was  held  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing.  “Six  speeches — rather  long.”  Dr.  Parker 
says  further,  commenting  on  these:  “I  was  par- 
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ticularly  pleased  with  4  Spain  in  Her  Age  of 
Glory/  by  William  Winans  Wall,  of  Clinton. 
After  these  speeches  the  Hon.  Christian  Rosalias, 
of  New  Orleans,  was  introduced  to  a  large  audi¬ 
tory  to  deliver  the  annual  address.  His  theme 
was,  ‘The  Advantages  and  Necessity  of  a  High 
Classical  Education.  ’  Tuesday  night  the  Union 
Literary  Society  had  their  inning,  and  they  had 
six  speakers — on  the  whole  inferior  to  those  of  the 
morning;  but  ‘Napoleon’s  Prophecy/  by  Richard 
L.  Pugh  of  Assumption  Parish,  and  ‘Democracy, 
Its  Empire/  by  William  Brainard  Spencer,  of 
Catahoula,  were  among  the  best.  Wednesday 
morning  came,  and  with  it  an  immense  gathering 
from  far  and  near.  Fifteen  hundred  people  at 
the  least  were  congregated  in  and  around  the 
chapel — a  building  which  is  a  miserable  apology 
of  accommodation,  neither  large  enough  nor  good 
enough,  as  a  heavy  rain  during  the  exercises  to¬ 
day  caused  us  to  feel  quite  sensibly.  The  graduat¬ 
ing  class  was  large,  sixteen  in  all,  promising 
young  men.  There  were  some  mortifying  failures 
in  the  speeches ;  but  most  of  them  were  good — so 
far  as  bad  delivery  enabled  me  to  judge.  Nearly 
all  the  declamation  was  exceedingly  defective; 
too  much  gesture;  too  little  naturalness.  These 
young  men  have  learned  little  of  the  art  of  public 
speaking,  which  they  will  not  have  to  unlearn  be¬ 
fore  the  world  can  accept  them  as  effective 
orators. 

“There  is  nothing  so  bunglingly  taught  in  our 
colleges  as  the  art  of  speaking.  The  spouting  and 
machine  eloquence  of  these  commencements  is 
both  unwise  and  ludicrous.  Whatever  else  he  may 
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have  learned,  it  is  painfully  evident  that  in  general 
the  graduate  declaimant  has  acquired  nothing  in 
the  line  of  public  speaking  but  a  bundle  of  bad 
habits ;  of  which  it  will  in  most  eases  take  the  most 
of  a  long  life  to  rid  himself,  if  the  curse  does  not 
follow  him  to  the  grave.  Public  speaking  as  an 
art  must  be  extemporaneous;  and  if  our  colleges 
cannot  teach  it  in  this  manner,  it  were  better  that 
they  should  not  teach  it  at  all.  The  present  sys¬ 
tem  spoils  more  orators  than  it  makes.  Professor 
J.  C.  Miller  delivered  the  baccalaureate,  or  rather 
read  it.  It  had  every  fitness  for  the  occasion  and 
was  worthy  of  more  attention  than  an  impatient 
audience  were  disposed  to  give  it.  It  may  be  a 
humiliating  confession,  but  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  people  were  too  hungry  to  give  the  profes¬ 
sor  ’s  address  such  a  hearing  as  its  merits  de¬ 
served.  Six  hours  of  confinement  is  too  much  for 
the  most  patient.  The  conferring  of  degrees  and 
the  baccalaureate  should  have  been  kept  back  until 
after  dinner.  Some  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  faculty.  The  President  having  resigned,  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  F.  Deems,  of  North  Carolina,  was  elected 
in  his  place,  and  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Drake  as  pro  tern 
until  the  former  should  accept  the  place.  Profes¬ 
sor  Holcombe,  of  Mobile,  takes  the  place  of  H.  W. 
Drake  as  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature,  and  T.  P.  Callouete,  of  Lafourche,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  modern  languages  in  place  of  Elime  Le 
Page,  resigned. 

4  4  The  board  has  resolved  to  make  this  a  year 
of  building  up,  and  the  long  talked  of  and  much 
needed  center  building,  wings  and  all,  are  to  be 
commenced  as  speedily  as  may  be.  They  have  up- 
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wards  of  $11,000  available,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  friends  of  Centenary  will  add  twice  this 
amount  •  and  complete  the  undertaking.  When 
these  buildings  are  finished  the  college  will  have 
the  best  and  most  spacious  building  of  any  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  the  past  year,  the  lateness  of  the 
term,  and  the  absence  of  the  President,  it  has 
prospered.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  names 
are  in  the  catalogue,  including  the  lower  depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  flattering  list,  and  will  be  in¬ 
creased.  Jackson  is  a  place  of  institutions.  Be¬ 
sides  the  college  there  are  three  private  schools 
of  high  grade,  two  female  and  one  male  academy. 
There  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  youths 
here  yearly,  and  the  A.B.  was  conferred  this  year 
on  sixteen  boys. 9  9 

Professor  Barker,  of  Allegheny  College,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Presidency,  then  turned  it  down  on  ac¬ 
count  of  family  health  and  Allegheny  College, 
saying  that  several  of  the  faculty  at  Allegheny 
had  resigned,  and  the  school  would  go  to  pieces  if 
he  left  it.  Professor  Deems  never  accepted  the 
presidency.  Dr.  Rivers  tendered  his  resignation 
in  January,  1854,  and  Dr.  Thweatt  was  elected  to 
fill  the  gap  when  Rivers  resigned. 

Jackson,  the  “ Little  Athens  of  Louisiana” 

This  vivid  description  of  Centenary  commence¬ 
ment  written  by  Dr.  Parker  when  Jackson  was 
known  all  over  Louisiana  as  “Little  Athens” 
would  not  be  complete  without  some  side  lights 
we  have  picked  up  in  the  Advocate  of  that  date. 
We  have  before  us  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
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education  of  the  Mississippi  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  was  passed  on 
November  25,  1854.  It  reads:  “Your  committee 
on  examination  find  that  Centenary  College  of 
Louisiana  is  yet  in  an  increasing  state  of  pros¬ 
perity.  It  has  a  full  corps  of  faithful  teachers, 
competent  and  laborious.  The  college  is  out  of 
debt,  it  has  good  buildings,  a  fine  library,  and 
philosophical  apparatus ;  it  is  in  a  healthy  locality, 
surrounded  by  a  highly  intelligent  and  religious 
community;  and  being  located  only  twelve  miles 
from  the  Mississippi  River  it  is  comparatively 
easy  of  access  to  students  in  Texas  and  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  college  seeks  an  endowment  of  $50,000. 
Here  let  the  young  men  of  our  country  be  brought 
in  contact  with  holy  men,  with  sanctified  science, 
with  the  Bible,  with  Methodism,  with  the  pure 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  mind  and  heart 
might  be  illuminated  and  purified.  We  believe 
that  no  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  can,  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  its  prosperity  and  the  purity  of 
its  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  refuse  to  em¬ 
ploy  as  instrumentalities  the  various  grades  of 
literary  institutions.  Acting  upon  this  conviction 
the  Conference  has  shown  by  past  labors  that  the 
important  education  interests  of  our  Church  are 
safely  intrusted  to  its  keeping.  May  each  feel  his 
individual  responsibility. 9 9  This  was  signed  by 
John  C.  Miller,  Chairman. 

Hr.  Parker  at  this  commencement  time  took  a 
trip  by  rail  from  New  Orleans  to  Woodville,  Miss., 
to  visit  friends.  This  was  about  the  only  railroad 
connecting  the  two  States  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  road  was  twenty-seven  miles  long,  took 
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five  hours,  and  it  was  a  mixed  train,  one  passenger 
and  two  freight  cars.  Sometimes  they  ran  out  of 
power  and  had  to  stop.  He  says:  “The  little 
superannuated  locomotive  plunges  and  blows  like 
a  corpulent  horse  in  a  quagmire.  At  last  we  drag 
our  slow  length  along,  and  we  are  escaped.’ ’  If 
we  mistake  not,  this  road  was  built  by  Judge  Mc- 
G-ehee  between  1830  and  1840,  in  what  was  then 
called  “the  flush  times  in  Mississippi. ’ ’ 

How  to  Cut  Down  ax  Orator’s  Gestures 

Piety  per  Cent 

Dr.  Parker’s  observation  on  commencement 
oratory  recalls  to  mind  the  state  of  the  country  in 
1854.  It  was  a  talking  time.  Those  were  hectic 
days,  days  of  excitement,  with  arguments  at  the 
crossroads,  and  at  night  men  were  out  on  the 
hustings  making  the  well-known  welkin  ring.  No 
town  of  a  thousand  population  or  thereabouts  in 
all  the  country  but  could  boast  of  at  least  three 
silver-tongued  orators,  whose  vocal  cords  were 
always  unlimbered,  and  whose  maxillary  was  set 
on  a  hair  trigger.  Earnest  and  eloquent  citizens 
they  were,  who  could  “rise  up,  William  Biley,” 
and  make  a  speech  when  the  occasion  demanded — 
and  even  when  it  didn’t.  Orators  then  were 
equipped  with  copious  and  rapid-firing  vocabula¬ 
ries  more  deadly  than  our  present-day  machine 
guns — and  as  for  tremendous  gestures,  they  had 
them  no  end.  In  fact,  oratory  was  only  a  gesture  in 
those  days — or  a  series  of  them.  Training  and  ex¬ 
hortation  did  a  professional  gesticulator  no  good. 
The  only  way  in  which  you  could  get  an  orator  to 
cut  down  his  gestures  fifty  per  cent  was  to  ampu- 
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tate  one  arm — preferably  the  right,  and  just  at  the 
axillar,  for  if  you  left  as  much  as  a  stump  to  the 
elbow  they  would  be  ceaselessly  fanning  the  am¬ 
bient  with  that. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  my  opinion  of  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Civil  War  was  that  the  country  at 
that  time  had  too  many  orators;  folks  who  acted 
as  if  they  were  under  the  influence  of  hashish, 
or  ‘ 4  intoxicated  with  the  exuberance  of  their 
own  verbosity/  ’  and  their  violent  case  of  mania 
a  potu  made  the  nation  drunk.  If  we  could  have 
applied  a  soft  pedal  and  a  strait- jacket  to  some 
of  those  gentry,  especially  abolitionist  orators 
who  made  a  good  living  without  working,  by  sim¬ 
ply  spellbinding  and  harboring  hate  and  reduced 
our  differences  to  conferences  at  a  table  where  sat 
sane  men,  we  would  have  found  a  way  out  of  our 
difficulty  without  killing  each  other  in  that  uncivil 
Cival  War.  Of  course  this  doesn’t  apply  to  those 
boys  at  Centenary,  but  to  those  grown-up  illiter¬ 
ates  who  thought  they  had  a  gift. 

Bishop  George  Foster  Pierce 

The  commencement  of  1857  was  an  auspicious 
occasion.  In  that  year  the  beautiful  center  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  which  was  a 
very  low  price  considering  the  dimensions  of  this 
brick  building,  graced  by  those  massive  columns. 
To  duplicate  that  building  to-day  would  take  at 
least  $100,000.  When  it  was  built  it  was  the  great¬ 
est  public  building  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
and  possibly  one  of  the  greatest  buildings  in 
Louisiana  devoted  to  education.  This  massive 
brick  structure,  commanding  in  appearance,  and 
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with  a  rugged  beauty,  housed  the  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  Union  Literary  Society,  the  library, 
several  classrooms,  and  a  spacious  auditorium 
that  would  seat  2,000  people.  Of  course  there  was 
a  large  stage,  where  the  faculty,  trustees,  the 
graduating  class,  and  distinguished  guests  could 
be  seated  during  the  commencement  exercises. 
Bishop  George  Pierce  preached  the  commence¬ 
ment  sermon,  and  delivered  the  address  to  the 
graduating  class.  There  is  this  note  in  the  New 
Orleans  Christian  Advocate,  which  gives  us  some 
light  on  the  commencement : 

“The  observed  of  all  observers  since  his  arrival 
Monday  evening  was  Bishop  Pierce.  The  bishop 
came  perpared  for  a  sermon  of  dedication,  but  the 
building  was  not  finished.  He  is  accustomed  to 
surprises,  and  can  change  his  front  on  the  eve  of 
battle.  On  Wednesday,  at  twelve  o’clock  noon,  he 
delivered  an  address  on  ‘The  Relation  and  Duty 
of  the  Church  Toward  Public  Education.’  When 
the  theory,  or  rather  principle,  laid  down  by  him 
becomes  the  general  belief  and  practice,  then  the 
better  time  has  come.  Religion  and  education 
were  widened  in  their  definitions  till  they  met  each 
other — nay  more,  interpenetrated.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  strong  prejudice  and  stereotype  declama¬ 
tions  against  denominational  and  sectarian  educa¬ 
tion  in  these  parts,  we  have  met  with  none  who 
were  not  as  well  convinced  by  the  bishop’s  argu¬ 
ments  as  delighted  with  his  eloquence. 

“In  a  thousand  thoughtful  minds  he  enthroned  a 
great  idea. 

“His  address  of  an  hour’s  length  wound  up 
with  a  silver  peroration.  The  necessities  of  the 
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Building  Committee  urged  a  collection  and  sub¬ 
scription.  It  was  taken  up  in  bis  genial  and  ef¬ 
ficient  way  and  amounted  to  about  $5,000.  ’  ’ 

The  Commencement  of  1857 

There  is  one  thing  worthy  of  note,  and  we  find 
this  in  the  graduating  addresses.  At  this  time, 
1857,  the  North  was  aflame  with  antislavery  agita¬ 
tion,  and  the  college  boys  all  over  the  country 
there  had  become  infected  by  the  abolition  au¬ 
thorities,  and  were  making  the  clouds  drip  with 
their  perfervid  speeches  castigating  the  South. 
Those  folks  in  the  South  knew  that  a  war  was  com¬ 
ing  on,  and  yet  they  have  always  been  character¬ 
ized  by  that  knowledge  so  highly  commended  in 
the  Scriptures  which  recognizes  that  there  is  a 
time  for  all  things.  We  are  going  to  give  you 
the  titles  of  the  speeches  of  the  graduates,  twelve 
in  number,  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  your¬ 
self  that  these  young  men  had  no  hatred  for  any 
other  section  of  the  country  instilled  into  them 
while  at  Centenary  College;  and  you  will  see  in 
these  titles  that  the  Southerner  will  allow  other 
folks  to  villify  and  abuse  him  and  misrepresent 
him  and  say  nothing  about  it.  Perhaps  the  South 
has  carried  that  virtue  of  patience  a  little  too  far, 
and  by  this  attitude  of  indifference  as  to  what  is 
being  said  about  it  they  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  written  down  in  history  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ledger  and  have  suffered  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world  at  large.  But  here  are  the  addresses : 

Hope,  Man’s  Greatest  Incentive,  Martin  Ard- 
ing,  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 
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Ultimate  Triumph  of  Republicanism,  A.  L.  D. 
Conrad,  East  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Democracy  of  Letters,  L.  M.  Pipkin,  St.  Helena, 
La. 

The  True  National  Conservator,  R.  W.  Y.  New¬ 
port,  East  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Liberty’s  Tide:  Its  Ebb  and  Flow,  R.  D.  Nors- 
worthy,  Jackson,  La. 

Musings  Over  the  Past :  The  Guide  to  the  Future, 
S.  E.  Packwood,  Pike  County,  Miss. 

The  Emerald  Isle,  P.  M.  Hughlett,  Tipton  Coun¬ 
ty,  Tenn. 

Aims  and  Beauties  of  Astronomy,  H.  L.  Pond, 
Jackson,  La. 

And  our  good  friend,  when  we  were  a  small 
boy  in  New  Orleans,  and  he  was  a  mature  man, 
“General”  Anthony  Sambola,  a  great  politician 
in  the  Crescent  City,  and  a  Frenchman  both  as  to 
the  manner  and  manor  born,  spoke  in  French, 
and  took  for  his  subject,  “La  Yertu  d’un  Couer 
Noble,  est  la  Marque  Certaine.” 

Centenary's  Most  Picturesque  Graduate 

How  well  do  I  remember  General  Sambola,  who 
lived  below  the  old  Yieux  Carre  down  in  the  ninth 
ward,  and  believe  me  he  was  the  owner  of  that 
ninth  ward.  Of  course  he  was  a  politician,  and 
ran  that  ward  just  like  Tammany  Hall  runs  New 
York.  If  you  were  out  of  coal  General  Sambola 
would  see  to  it;  if  you  were  out  of  a  job  you  saw 
him;  if  you  were  in  jail,  if  you  were  one  of  his 
supporters  and  you  were  fined,  he  paid  your  fine, 
or  had  it  remitted;  if  the  baby  was  sick  and  you 
needed  a  doctor  and  didn’t  have  any  money  he 
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would  send  a  doctor  and  pay  him  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  And  sometimes,  horrible  to  relate,  if  you 
were  just  dying  for  a  job,  he  invented  one  and  put 
you  on  the  city’s  pay  roll — at  least  until  you  could 
get  on  your  feet.  His  salutation  around  election 
time,  which  he  sent  out  cheerily  to  everybody  on 
the  street,  and  which  he  received  in  return  was, 
“ Stamp  the  Booster,’ ’  for  a  large,  husky-looking, 
fighting  rooster  with  his  head  thrown  hack  emit¬ 
ting  a  joyous  crow  of  triumph  was  the  emblem  of 
the  Democratic  ticket,  and  if  you  “stamped  the 
rooster”  you  voted  the  whole  Democratic  ticket 
straight;  you  didn’t  have  to  paste  any  stickers 
with  names  on,  and  you  didn’t  even  have  to  know 
how  to  read.  The  veriest  bonehead  could  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  straight  if  he  could  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  rooster  and  an  elephant,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  the  Bepublican  symbol.  Of  course  those 
days  are  gone  forever,  but  we  have  other  expedi¬ 
ents  just  as  good  these  days. 

Another  affectionate  title  for  General  Sambola 
was  “General  Boom!  Boom!”  If  Anthony  Sam¬ 
bola  was  in  the  Confederate  army  we  don’t  know 
that  he  emerged  with  shoulder  straps ;  we  are  sure 
that  title  of  “General”  was  never  sent  him  by 
President  Jefferson  Davis.  It  was  titular,  and, 
like  a  good  many  of  the  doctors  in  the  ministry, 
the  degree  was  conferred  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
common  people.  But  there  was  perhaps  a  little 
more  reason  in  the  degree  of  “General”  than 
there  is  in  some  of  these  unparchmented  doctor¬ 
ates,  for  every  year  General  Sambola  was  the  pre¬ 
siding  genius  at  a  military  celebration.  Every 
May  Day  in  New  Orleans  they  shot  off  felt  hats. 
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Right  down  there  at  the  head  of  Canal  Street  on 
the  pier  under  which  flowed  the  turbid  Mississippi 
there  was  a  cannon  loaded  with  a  blank  charge. 
In  the  Sepoy  rebellion  the  British  punished  the 
Hindoos  who  were  the  ringleaders  by  tying  them 
separately  in  front  of  a  cannon  loaded  for  bear, 
and  at  a  signal  blew  the  daylights  out  of  the  mu¬ 
tineers.  But  there  was  nothing  so  tragically 
bloodthirsty  in  this  celebration.  There  would  be 
just  a  pile  of  felt  hats  tied  to  the  cannon’s  mouth, 
and  when  General  Sambola  would  give  the  order 
to  fire  the  felt  hats  would  be  blown  oft  by  the 
powder.  Then  there  was  the  business  of  cleaning 
out  the  cannon,  putting  on  more  hats,  and  General 
Sambola  with  his  cap  pistol  elevated,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  a  French  duelist,  would  shoot 
oft  his  paper  cap  and  the  cannon  would  roar 
again,  “Boom!”  And  more  hats  would  be  shot 
off.  On  the  first  day  of  September  the  straw  hats 
would  be  shot  off  in  the  same  double-header,  and 
hence  General  Sambola  earned  the  title,  ‘  ‘  General 
Boom!  Boom!”  All  of  this  sounds  like  a  bit  of 
opera  bouffe,  and  a  person  with  the  power  to  write 
a  good  libretto,  I  wish  I  could  do  it  myself,  would 
find  him  a  most  prolific  theme  for  a  comic  opera. 
Even  the  title,  “General  Boom!  Boom!”  wouldn’t 
go  bad.  But  General  Sambola  was  one  of  the 
shrewdest  politicians  in  the  country,  and  this  little 
bit  of  pleasantry  brought  him  about  $10,000  free 
publicity  in  the  newspapers,  kept  him  in  the  lime¬ 
light,  made  him  plenty  of  votes,  and  the  idol  of  the 
common  people,  who  dearly  love  a  picturesque 
figure  in  political  life.  Besides  pleasing  the  com¬ 
mon  people  he  kept  in  good  touch  with  people  who 
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could  supply  the  sinews  of  war :  the  folks  who  sold 
hats.  He  was  an  alderman  for  some  years,  but 
he  was  more  than  an  alderman.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  a  greater  power  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
politically  than  any  man  who  lived  in  it.  I  am  not 
underwriting  everything  Sambola  did,  for  I  don’t 
know  all  that  he  did,  but  I  do  know  he  looked  after 
the  poor  folks  in  his  political  bailiwick.  One  of 
the  funniest  things  about  this  business  of  shooting 
off  hats  was,  he  never  paid  any  attention  to  it  him¬ 
self.  He  never  wore  anything  but  a  tall,  black  silk 
hat,  and  it  was  always  immaculately  manicured; 
they  say  he  ironed  it  every  morning.  He  was  a 
typical  Frenchman,  had  a  huge  shock  of  black 
hair,  neatly  parted  on  one  side,  and  redolent  of 
brilliantine.  He  had  large  black  whiskers  reach¬ 
ing  to  his  chest.  They  were  so  black  they  were  al¬ 
most  blue,  and  these  bore  odors  of  Edom  and 
Araby  the  blest  via  brilliantine  imported  from 
France.  He  always  wore  a  black  Prince  Albert 
coat,  and  some  folks  say  that  he  was  so  addicted 
to  this  “stovepipe”  hat  and  Prince  Albert  coat 
that  he  wouldn’t  take  them  off  at  night.  As  a  silk 
hat  wearer  Governor  Eolph  of  California  pales 
into  insignificance  compared  to  dear  old  General 
Sambola,  in  some  ways  the  most  picturesque 
graduate  of  Centenary  College,  and  one  of  the 
shrewdest,  and  one  of  the  best  loved.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  has  exchanged  that  beegum  hat  for  an 
aureole,  for  he  has  gone  from  the  scene  of  his 
political  triumphs  these  many  years.  It  is  said 
that  down  to  the  last  Centenary  College  had  a 
large  place  in  his  heart. 

The  valedictorian  in  1857  was  P.  C.  James,  of 
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Yazoo  County,  Miss.,  a  worthy  gentleman  who  was 
to  show  his  friendship  for  the  college  with  splen¬ 
did  benefactions. 

The  Center  Building  Completed  in  1858 

The  commencement  in  1858  was  for  some  reason 
extended  into  July,  beginning  on  the  25th  with 
a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall,  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  the  man  who  was  instrumental  in  helping 
to  found  the  college  at  Brandon  Springs.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  closed  on  the  29th.  The  new  center  build¬ 
ing  was  completed,  and  the  halls  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  and  the  Union  Literary  Society  were 
dedicated.  Some  one  with  a  penchant  for  statis¬ 
tics  counted  the  speeches  delivered  by  the  gradu¬ 
ates,  and  in  the  Franklin  and  Union  halls,  and  in 
two  days  they  netted  the  snug  little  total  of  fifty. 
Whatever  might  be  said  of  this  period,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  people  were  gluttons  for  punish¬ 
ment  when  it  came  to  commencement  oratory. 
Commenting  on  these,  the  unknown  correspondent 
of  the  occasion,  in  writing  to  the  New  Orleans 
Christian  Advocate ,  says  that  these  twoscore  and 
ten  speeches  and  orations  were  ‘ 4  highly  creditable 
to  the  institution,  and  especially  to  the  young 
gentlemen.’ ’  Having  listened  to  commencement 
speeches,  and  having  perpetrated  one  or  two  my¬ 
self,  I  certainly  admire  this  correspondent  for  his 
kind  heart.  Professor  Holcombe  delivered  the 
baccalaureate  address.  He  was  one  of  the  really 
great  men  to  have  a  place  in  the  faculty  of  Cente¬ 
nary,  and  was  possibly  the  first  man  to  teach  in 
that  institution  who  had  a  real  scientific  spirit. 
He  was  a  native  of  Mobile,  and  devoted  himself 
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practically  all  his  life  to  scientific  study.  He  had 
no  equipment  at  the  college  for  his  research  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  but  from  letters  written  by 
him  during  this  period  when  he  virtually  had  to 
manufacture  his  own  laboratory,  you  can  see  the 
spirit  of  the  real  investigator.  He  was  ahead 
of  his  time  a  generation  or  two,  and  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  born  out  of  due  season.  Were  he 
living  to-day  with  our  facilities  for  research,  he 
would  be  well  known  for  his  work  in  chemistry  and 
physics.  A  writer  at  that  time,  speaking  of  his 
baccalaureate  address,  says  it  was  “full  of  sug¬ 
gestive  interest;  full  of  pith,  full  of  strength,  full 
of  truth;  no  empty  declamation,  no  imaginative 
flights  above  and  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
man.  He  spoke  like  one  whose  thought  emanated 
directly  from  the  laboratory  of  the  mind,  where 
a  severe  analysis  detects  the  ore  of  truth  which 
lies  imbedded  in  the  dross  of  error,  and  directs  the 
disciple  in  the  way  to  separate  gold  from  dross, 
coin  the  gold,  and  render  it  current.  ’  ’ 

The  college  chapel  was  filled,  which  means  that 
there  were  2,000  or  more  folks  there,  for  in  those 
good  old  days  they  used  to  pack  them  in  like  sar¬ 
dines,  and  folks  would  stand  by  the  hour  to  listen 
to  the  freshman  class  hold  a  declamation  contest. 
People  came  from  all  over  Feliciana  Parish,  all 
over  Louisiana,  and  many  were  there  from  South¬ 
west  Mississippi. 

Genuine  Southern  Hospitality 

Somebody  asked  a  boy  in  south  Georgia  in  the 
early  days  if  they  had  a  good  camp  meeting  that 
year.  His  reply  was,  “I  should  say  they  did, ’ * 
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and  then,  stretching  out  both  arms  he  said,  4  4  They 
had  a  stack  of  pies  that  high !”  In  this  day  when 
hospitality  seems  to  be  deader  than  a  dodo  it  is 
well  to  read  something  like  this,  and  it  shows  why 
those  small  colleges  in  the  early  days  got  into  the 
hearts  of  folks.  Here  is  an  example  of  Southern 
hospitality  which  was  hitting  on  all  six : 

“A  more  hospitable  people  than  those  of  Jack- 
son  I  have  never  seen.  The  number  of  people 
they  fed  on  commencement  occasions  is  really  in¬ 
credible.  I  saw  at  some  places  tables  which  would 
accommodate  fifty  persons,  several  times  filled. 
But  their  generosity  is  not  confined  to  special  oc¬ 
casions.  It  has  been  my  privilege  years  ago  to 
converse  with  young  gentlemen  who  said  with 
tears  of  gratitude  in  their  eyes  that  the  worthy 
citizens  of  Jackson  had  been  fathers  to  them,  and 
the  matrons  had  been  as  kind  as  their  mothers 
could  have  been.  I  have  been  thrown  much  among 
the  patrons  of  Centenary  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
and  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  first  complaint  by  stu¬ 
dents  or  parents  of  neglect  in  time  of  sickness.” 

The  report  of  the  Examining  Committee  com¬ 
posed  of  learned  men  from  the  various  Protestant 
Churches,  many  of  them  ministers,  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  lawyers,  was  highly  gratifying  to 
the  friends  of  the  college.  It  is  well  to  know  this, 
for  there  may  be  lurking  in  the  minds  of  some 
that  Centenary  wasn’t  doing  any  real  teaching 
in  those  days.  Up  to  the  year  1858,  thirteen  years 
since  the  Church  took  it  over,  the  trustees  had 
expended  in  round  numbers  $100,000,  most  of 
this  coming  from  the  preachers  and  people  of  our 
Church  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The  center 
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building  was  written  down  as  “one  of  the  most 
stately  edifices  of  the  country,  and  with  its  wings 
presents  a  front  of  over  700  feet.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  gives  it  twenty-eight  additional  rooms,  making 
ninety-four  rooms  on  the  campus.”  The  center 
building  contained  a  chapel  101  x  75  feet  in  the 
clear,  with  a  gallery  all  around,  and  this  chapel 
was  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  college  chapels  on 
the  continent  at  that  time.  They  proposed  to  add 
a  department  of  agricultural  chemistry.  There 
were  eighteen  graduates. 
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“thus  endeth  the  first  lesson’ ’ 

T^HE  Editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Christian  Ad- 
vo cate,  in  writing  of  the  commencement  in 
J une,  1859,  shows  that  the  work  of  the  college  was 
going  on  despite  the  fact  that  the  clonds  of  war 
were  gathering  and  about  to  break  over  the  South. 
There  was  a  record  crowd  throughout  the  five 
days,  and  the  writer  says  that  he  never  saw  a  finer 
representative  set  of  people  anywhere.  He  says, 
“We  never  witnessed  more  uniform  beauty 
among  ladies.”  And  we  can  say  “Amen!”  to 
that.  He  continues:  “The  great  advantage  of 
Centenary  is  that  she  is  centrally  located  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  wealth  and  refinement  of  the 
fertile  and  prosperous  region  of  which  New  Or¬ 
leans  is  the  center.  This  crown  no  one  may  take 
from  her.  We  were  gratified  to  find  that  the  col¬ 
lege  buildings  correspond  in  architectural  ele¬ 
gance,  beauty,  and  spaciousness  with  the  wealth 
of  the  country  and  the  taste  of  the  people.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  needed  to  make  Centenary  equal  now,  and 
prospectively,  to  similar  institutions  in  this  coun¬ 
try  but  an  ample  endowment.  With  the  advan¬ 
tages  in  this  fine  institution  possessed  by  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Louisiana,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  they  should  be  apathetic,  while  Alabama  en¬ 
dows  two  colleges.  Something  is  being  done,  how¬ 
ever,  and  much  more  is  expected.  ’  ’ 

At  this  time  Dr.  John  C.  Miller  was  President, 
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and  lie  is  described  as  “  A  most  excellent  manager 
and  faithful  instructor — skilled  in  finance,  saga¬ 
cious  in  policy,  having  the  esteem  of  trustees, 
patrons,  and  pupils.  His  baccalaureate  was  ma¬ 
ture  and  elegant.  Professor  Holcombe,  formerly 
professor  of  Greek,  now  of  natural  science,  is 
known  through  the  Southwest  as  an  able  teacher 
and  an  excellent  man.  Professor  Scales,  in 
mathematics,  deservedly  enjoys  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion.  His  address  before  the  Alumni  Association 
was  able,  discriminating,  and  tasteful,  and  gave 
great  satisfaction.  Rev.  J.  J.  Wheat,  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Conference,  was  unanimously  elected  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek.  Rev.  Mr.  Sundstrom  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  modern  languages.  Professor 
Wiley,  brother  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wiley,  President  of 
Emory  and  Henry  College,  in  charge  of  the  chair 
of  Latin  language  and  literature,  is  in  every  way 
qualified  for  his  post  and  gives  high  satisfaction. 
The  Rev.  A.  G.  Miller  has  been  very  successful  in 
the  conduct  of  the  preparatory  department,  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Norsworthy,  tutor, 
and  Professor  Crerar,  in  charge  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  music.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Andrews,  of 
Mobile,  delivered  the  addresses  to  the  literary 
societies,  and  was  given  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.A.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  upon  Rev.  William  H.  Watkins,  of 
Mississippi,  and  Rev.  William  Murrah,  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  ’  ’ 


Centenaky  Gentlemen 

The  idea  that  a  student  of  Centenary  College 
should  always  be  a  ‘ 4 gentleman’ ’  was  insisted  on 
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early.  Of  course  boys  have  always  been  boys, 
and  they  will  break  over  at  times.  In  1859  they 
indulged  in  a  “  charivari, 9  7  pronounced  “shiv- 
aree,”  which  was  a  form  of  rough-neck  razzing  in 
the  early  days.  It  was  a  hang-over  from  the  back- 
woods  period  of  pioneer  life,  and  it  was  a  fine  evi¬ 
dence  of  mob  psychology.  It  usually  followed  a 
wedding.  A  gang  would  congregate  around  the 
home  of  the  newlyweds,  armed  with  tin  pans, 
squawkers,  and  anything  that  would  make  a  noise, 
and  these  unmusical  instruments  were  played  on 
violently,  accompanied  by  the  raucous  yells  and 
hoots  of  the  crowd.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
din  could  be  stopped  was  to  order  all  hands  into 
the  house  for  refreshments.  Inasmuch  as  the 
whole  neighborhood,  especially  the  rough  portion 
of  it,  made  up  the  mob,  and  these  contained  many 
not  in  the  social  register,  some  people  whose 
musical  ear  had  not  been  trained  to  appreciate 
the  melody  that  can  be  drawn  out  of  a  battered 
tin  pan,  or  an  old  tub,  and  a  lot  of  cracked  cowbells 
often  responded  to  the  serenate  of  the  crowd  with 
a  salvo  from  an  old  army  musket,  loaded  to  scatter. 
Of  course  some  people  took  the  easiest  way  out  and 
brought  the  mob  in  to  eat  them  out  of  house  and 
home  temporarily.  When  some  of  the  Centenary 
students  indulged  in  this  bit  of  horseplay  the  board 
passed  a  resolution  that  they  “  expected  and  de¬ 
manded  of  the  students  of  Centenary  College  con¬ 
duct  that  befits  Gentlemen  in  all  collegiate  and 
social  relations.  ’ ’  And  they  wrote  gentlemen  with 
a  capital  “G”  mark  you. 

In  order  to  advertise  the  college  the  treasurer 
was  instructed  to  place  “pictures  of  the  college  in 
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the  principal  hotels  of  New  Orleans,  and  on  hoard 
the  Vicksburg,  Bayou  Sara,  and  Memphis  pack¬ 
ets.  ’  *  And  if  you  have  forgotten,  a  ‘  ‘  packet 9  *  was 
a  Mississippi  River  steamboat. 

Back  in  those  days  they  would  give  you  a  medal 
for  Greek,  and  Professor  W.  H.  N.  Magruder  was 
the  first  to  offer  a  medal  for  proficiency  in  that 
now  almost  forgotten  language. 

In  this  year  they  resolved  to  sit  with  closed 
doors  when  they  were  voting  on  honorary  degrees, 
and  when  somebody  failed  to  get  the  unanimous 
vote  which  was  necessary  the  members  of  the 
board  were  bound  to  secrecy — not  a  bad  idea. 

B.  M.  Drake  died  in  185,9,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Wat¬ 
kins  was  elected  to  take  his  place.  The  resolution 
passed  by  the  board  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Drake 
was:  “His  life  illustrated  the  power  of  the  gospel 
to  educate  a  man  up  the  highest  style  of  manhood ; 
his  death  illustrated  the  same  power  to  keep  a  man 
in  the  conscious  enjoyment  of  triumphs  over  the 
fear  of  death.* * 


The  Serious  Sixties 

There  was  no  commencement  at  Centenary  in 
1860.  This  was  due  to  a  smallpox  scare.  A  letter 
written  on  July  4,  that  year,  by  Professor  A.  R. 
Holcombe  to  Bishop  Keener,  says  that  a  negro 
woman  was  brought  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Scott  plantation  three  miles  from  Jackson.  She 
had  smallpox,  and  the  physician  who  attended  did 
not  exercise  proper  hygienic  precautions  in  at¬ 
tending  the  case.  He  brought  it  to  his  own  home, 
where  two  members  of  the  family  contracted  the 
disease.  Immediately  the  students  were  panic- 
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stricken  and  began  to  tear  out  for  home.  The 
school  was  depopulated  in  a  day,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  was  all  off.  Professor  Holcombe  com¬ 
ments  on  the  stupidity  of  the  physician  and  the 
senseless  panic.  The  trustees  met  on  the  23d  of 
July.  It  was  going  to  be  several  years  before 
Centenary  would  have  a  commencement  occasion, 
for  in  July,  1861,  the  war  was  on,  and  the  student 
body  was  in  the  Confederate  army. 

In  June,  1861,  also,  the  President  was  ordered 
to  notify  the  public  that  the  college  would  resume 
operations  as  usual  in  October,  1861,  with  a  full 
faculty,  and  that  the  Confederate  bonds  and  notes 
would  be  taken  in  payment  of  tuition,  and  that  the 
executive  committee  would  have  power  to  scale 
the  salaries  of  the  various  members  of  the  faculty 
at  discretion,  but  no  chair  could  be  vacated  ex¬ 
cept  by  resignation.  They  also  ordered  that  the 
catalogue  for  1860-61  be  published.  On  motion, 
the  board  adjourned  sine  die ,  the  minutes  being 
signed  by  W.  H.  Watkins,  president,  and  John  W. 
Burruss  as  secretary  pro  tern. 

If  you  will  examine  the  minutes  of  the  faculty 
meetings  during  1860  and  1861,  you  will  find  no 
mention  of  the  war  which  was  impending  and  then 
broke  like  a  terrible  cloudburst  over  the  nation. 
The  first  intimation  we  get  of  the  war  is  a  minute 
in  the  faculty  meeting  of  April  9, 1861,  wherein  the 
faculty  refuses  permission  to  a  company  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  made  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Clinton  at  the  ceremony  of  the  presentation  of  a 
banner  to  a  military  company  there. 

On  the  21st  day  of  May,  that  year,  there  is  this 
minute,  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  faculty, 
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Professor  A.  H.  Holcombe:  “At  this  meeting  the 
faculty  passed  the  following  resolution:  In  view 
of  the  departure  of  students  in  consequence  of  the 
existing  war  until  there  are  but  three  college 
students  remaining,  Be  it  resolved,  That  the  facul¬ 
ty  suspend  college  exercises  for  the  present,  but 
that  the  preparatory  school  be  continued. 9  9 

“God  Help  the  Right’ ’ 

On  July  16,  that  year,  the  faculty  resolved  that 
the  senior  class  of  the  session  of  1860  and  1861, 
composed  of  T.  C.  Bradford,  H.  G.  Cockerham, 
E.  S.  Drake,  J.  T.  Hilliard,  W.  M.  Johnson,  S.  W. 
Lipscomb,  T.  L.  Nugent,  S.  H.  Rose,  and  T.  S. 
Stuart,  be  presented  to  the  board  of  trustees  as 
candidates  for  the  first  degree  in  the  liberal  arts, 
and  that  William  W.  Farmer,  R.  D.  Norsworthy, 
and  William  M.  Jayne  be  recommended  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  second  degree  in  liberal  arts. 

On  October  2, 1861,  the  faculty  consisted  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  Potter,  Wheat,  Pugh,  Wiley,  Delliplaine, 
Miller,  Norsworthy,  and  Holcombe.  The  minute 
states  that  there  were  no  college  students  and  few 
preparatory  students,  and  the  President  was 
asked  to  call  the  executive  committee  together, 
which  was  done. 

The  next  notation  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
and  dynamic  lines  of  writing  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  evidently  in  the  handwriting  of  Professor 
Pugh,  and  is  written  in  a  large,  bold  hand  diagon¬ 
ally  across  the  face  of  a  full  page.  This  is  all  that 
appears  on  that  page,  but  it  is  sufficient.  These 
four  lines  speak  volumes : 
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A  PAGE  FROM  THE  MINUTE  BOOK  OF  CENTENARY  COLLEGE, 

OCTOBER  7,  1861 
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Thus  the  dark  maroon  of  loyalty  was  dyed  with 
the  bright  scarlet  of  war,  and  young  eyes  that  had 
conned  the  peaceful  page  would  look  down  the 
rifle  barrel. 

Thus  ended  the  first  lesson,  punctuated  with  a 
bloody  period.  A  sad,  distracted,  perilous  inter¬ 
regnum  followed.  Many  of  these  brave  boys 
perished  on  the  battle  field,  but  the  record  of  the 
sons  of  Centenary  in  the  Confederacy  was  glori¬ 
ous.  Their  flaming,  young  spirits  went  shouting 
up  the  pathway  to  the  skies. 
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EIGHTEEN  SIXTY 

DR.  C.  W.  CARTER,  one-time  trustee  and  also 
a  distinguished  President  of  Centenary  Col¬ 
lege,  delivered  his  semicentennial  address  before 
the  session  of  the  Louisiana  Conference  held  in 
December,  1911.  Dr.  Carter  described  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  going  to  the  Conference  held  in  the  fall 
of  1860  in  the  city  of  Alexandria.  He  went  on 
horseback,  traveling  with  W.  Gr.  McGaughey,  J. 
D.  Adams,  and  T.  B.  White.  They  met  at  Kirk’s 
Ferry,  and  consumed  three  days  of  leisurely 
horseback  travel  getting  to  Alexandria.  They 
stopped  at  Sicily  Island,  where  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
McClendon  was  the  pastor,  then  at  Trout  Creek, 
where  lived  a  devoted  layman,  Uriah  Whatley. 
A  good  horse  was  one  of  the  first  needs  of  a  Meth¬ 
odist  preacher  in  those  days,  and  Dr.  Carter  tells 
of  the  joy  of  travel  in  the  open  with  bright  com¬ 
panions  and  the  sparkling  and  spiritual  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  weather  was  fine  at  that  time,  but  Dr. 
Carter  recalled  a  trip  going  to  Conference  on  an¬ 
other  occasion  with  Brother  T.  S.  Randle.  On  this 
three-day  journey,  the  first  day  it  was  sleet  all 
day  long ;  the  second  it  was  snow  and  sleet  all  day 
long ;  and  the  third  day  it  was  snow  and  slush  and 
sleet  all  day  long.  At  that  Conference  in  1860 
there  were  such  men  as  Holland  N.  McTyeire, 
John  C.  Keener,  Linus  Parker,  Joel  Saunders, 
William  E.  N,  Linfield,  Stephen  J.  Davies,  Rich- 
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ard  Randle,  Henry  C.  Thweat,  the  three  Alexan¬ 
ders,  the  four  Whites,  the  two  Millers,  the  two 
Godwins,  Scott,  Henderson,  Surratt,  Cravens, 
Crowson,  Hawkins,  Kimball,  Bradley,  Watkins, 
Harp,  Upton,  Miller,  and  Wynn.  In  1860  our 
Church  had  8,528  members  in  Louisiana,  82 
preachers  in  active  service,  115  local  preachers, 
209  Sunday  schools,  4,189  Sunday  school  scholars, 
only  18  parsonages,  and  the  average  salary  of  a 
preacher  was  $540.  This  gives  us  an  idea  as  to 
why  Centenary  had  such  a  hard  time  and  why  the 
professors  were  so  poorly  paid. 

“All  the  Students  Gone  to  War” 

That  statement  that  all  the  Centenary  students 
had  gone  to  war  was  literally  true.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Miss  Caroline  Richardson,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Sophie  Newcomb  College,  New 
Orleans,  we  have  lists  of  the  freshman,  sopho¬ 
more,  junior,  and  senior  classes  of  1859  and  1860. 
Miss  Richardson’s  father,  F.  L.  Richardson,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  made  up  these 
lists  in  1886,  and  Professor  George  H.  Wiley 
aided  him.  We  have  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  list  is  not  a  complete  one,  especially  in  the 
junior  and  senior  classes,  for  only  two  seniors  are 
listed  and  only  two  juniors.  There  is  a  list  of  the 
Prep,  and  only  four  names  are  listed ;  and  we  know 
that  the  Prep  at  Centenary  at  this  time  had  as 
many  or  more  students  than  the  college.  There 
are  thirty-two  names  listed  in  the  sophomore 
class,  and  there  are  forty-seven  in  the  freshman. 
We  wish  we  had  the  space  to  list  these  names  and 
show  their  occupations  after  the  war.  Let’s  just 
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mention  the  Prep,  which  listed  only  four  students, 
although  there  must  have  been  nearly  a  hundred. 
There  was  Henry  Bradford,  who  became  well 
known  as  a  Methodist  preacher  in  Texas;  then 
there  was  F.  D.  Brame,  who  became  a  district 
judge  of  East  and  West  Feliciana  Parish;  and 
then  C.  E.  Decker,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  from  West  Feliciana,  and  Louis  Fitzhugh, 
who  became  President  of  a  college  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Fitz¬ 
hugh  family,  prominent  in  the  legal  profession  in 
the  South.  We  have  seen  the  statement  made  that 
all  the  members  of  the  senior  class  were  killed  in 
the  war,  but  Dr.  William  Winans  Drake,  of  Mon¬ 
roe,  La.,  who  knows  the  facts,  assures  me  that 
this  statement  is  not  correct.  One  senior  at  least 
is  known  to  have  survived  the  war,  but  from  the 
records  I  have  in  my  hand  of  many  students  who 
went  into  the  Confederacy  there  is  the  sad  nota¬ 
tion  beside  their  name,  “ Killed  in  battle.’ ’  This 
occurs  many  times,  and  in  many  cases  the  place  of 
their  tragic  young  death  is  marked  “  before  Rich¬ 
mond,”  ‘ 4 killed  at  Sharpsburg, ’ ’  “died  at  Seven 
Pines”;  and  so  on  runs  the  tragic  story. 

The  war  played  havoc  with  Centenary  College, 
just  as  it  did  with  practically  every  school  in  the 
South.  We  have  seen  a  statement  somewhere  that 
only  two  colleges  escaped  the  ravages  of  war — 
one  was  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  was 
protected  by  some  generals  because  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  founded  that  school;  the  other  was  a  small 
Quaker  school  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  said  that 
the  Seminary  of  Learning  near  Alexandria, 
Louisiana,  was  “saved”  through  the  influence  of 
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General  W.  T.  Sherman,  who  was  one  time  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  school.  Inasmuch  as  only  the  bare 
walls  were  left  after  the  Federal  soldiers  got 
through  wrecking  the  buildings,  we  wonder  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  school  if  General 
Sherman  had  not  used  his  best  influence  and 
“ saved’ ’  it.  William  and  Mary  was  wrecked,  and 
Centenary  was  pretty  badly  used  up  during  the 
war. 

Port  Hudson 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  fighting  around  Jack- 
son.  Students  of  the  history  of  that  war  know 
that  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  one 
of  the  big  things  worth  fighting  over.  General 
Grant  turned  the  river  out  of  its  course  to  get 
hold  of  Vicksburg,  and  lost  thousands  of  men  and 
endured  all  sorts  of  agony  to  capture  that  city. 
When  it  fell  the  North  declared  a  holiday,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  things  that 
had  happened  in  the  history  of  the  war  up  to  that 
time — which  it  was.  Jackson  is  only  twelve  miles 
from  Bayou  Sara  on  the  Mississippi,  and  sixteen 
miles  from  Port  Hudson  on  the  river.  Port  Hud¬ 
son  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  conflict.  Those 
who  have  visited  Port  Hudson  since  the  war  know 
that  so  many  Federal  troops  were  killed  there  that 
the  Government  made  it  a  national  cemetery. 
Early  in  1862  the  Confederates  constructed  bat¬ 
teries  for  three  miles  along  the  high  bluffs  above 
and  below  Port  Hudson.  The  levee  gaped  with 
cannon  mouths,  and  these  served  their  purpose  for 
a  long  time.  Early  in  1863  General  Banks  with  a 
large  Federal  force  tried  to  turn  Port  Hudson  on 
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the  west,  but  in  vain.  However,  on  the  night  of 
March  14,  Admiral  Farragut,  in  charge  of  the 
Federal  fleet  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  managed  to 
get  by  with  two  vessels.  On  March  27  General 
Banks  made  another  determined  effort  to  capture 
Port  Hudson,  coming  in  from  around  Jackson. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  heavy  skirmishing 
around  Jackson,  and  there  was  considerable  loss 
of  life  on  both  sides.  General  Banks  failed  to 
take  Port  Hudson  by  direct  assault  on  the  27th, 
so  on  the  28th  of  March  he  began  a  siege.  He 
hemmed  it  around  on  three  sides,  and  made  it  his 
purpose  to  try  to  starve  General  Gardner  and  his 
Confederates  out.  He  tried  this  for  three  months ; 
it  didn’t  work.  So,  receiving  some  reenforce¬ 
ments — he  had  about  20,000  soldiers,  while  Gen¬ 
eral  Gardner  had  about  7,500 — on  June  14  Gen¬ 
eral  Banks  made  another  desperate  but  unsuc¬ 
cessful  assault.  He  had  a  lot  of  heavy  artillery 
and  the  edge  on  man  power,  having  a  numerical 
superiority  of  three  to  one;  but  again  he  was 
foiled,  for  those  Confederates  must  have  been 
some  fighters.  So  Banks  again  settled  down  to 
a  siege,  believing  this  to  be  better  than  a  head-on 
collision,  and  we  don’t  know  how  long  this  would 
have  continued  if  Vicksburg  had  not  fallen  on 
the  4th  of  July.  On  the  7th  of  July  General 
Gardner  received  word  at  Port  Hudson  that 
Vicksburg  had  fallen,  and  he  knew  that  the  next 
thing  a  vast  horde  of  Grant’s  troops  there  would 
be  released  to  General  Banks,  and  that  Federal 
gunboats  would  be  coming  down  from  Vicksburg. 
Rather  than  sacrifice  his  men  needlessly,  he 
agreed  on  terms  of  surrender.  Around  Port  Hud- 
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son  the  Federals  had  700  men  killed,  3,400 
wounded,  and  319  reported  missing.  The  Con¬ 
federates  had  nearly  700  killed  or  wounded  and 
500  missing.  Only  6,340  men  surrendered. 

The  College  Suffers 

Before  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson  there  was  a 
local  military  organization  attached  to  the  Con¬ 
federacy  organized  at  Jackson,  and  the  college 
was  in  their  hands.  They  made  it  a  hospital  for 
wounded  Confederate  soldiers.  Here  they  were 
treated  and  convalesced,  and  it  was  an  ideal  rest¬ 
ing  place.  When  Banks  came  through,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  fighting  around  Jackson,  he 
captured  the  college  and  drove  the  Confederates 
out.  They  took  possession  with  vim,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  vigor.  They  used  the  wings  and  some  of 
the  smaller  buildings  for  hospital  purposes,  bring¬ 
ing  in  later  those  wounded  around  Port  Hudson. 
They  used  the  center  building  for  headquarters 
and  the  back  part  of  it  for  stables.  They  acted 
even  worse  than  the  average  tenant  in  a  rented 
house.  They  seemed  to  tear  things  up  just  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.  When  they  began  roaming 
upstairs  in  the  center  building  they  ran  on  the 
hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute  and  destroyed  all 
of  the  furniture,  although  the  hall  of  the  Union 
Literary  Society  was  saved.  They  possibly  gave 
to  the  word  ‘ ‘Union’ 9  a  significance  it  did  not 
have. 


That  Was  a  Great  Library 


The  library  suffered  very  much  also,  and  this 
was  a  tragedy,  for  some  books  were  destroyed 
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which  were  out  of  print,  and  some  beautiful  bind¬ 
ings  and  exquisite  specimens  of  the  typographical 
art  were  torn  up  or  burned. 

Going  back  over  the  records  from  1825,  we  see 
that  those  trustees  from  the  very  beginning  were 
exceedingly  anxious  to  build  up  a  large  library. 
There  was  very  little  publishing  in  this  country 
in  that  day ;  so  we  note  records  of  appropriations 
of  $300  and  $500  to  buy  books  for  the  library. 
They  had  to  send  to  England  for  these  books, 
but  $500  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days  and 
would  buy  as  many  books  as  $2,500  would  buy  to¬ 
day,  and  pretty  soon  a  splendid  library  was 
placed  in  that  center  building.  We  find  later, 
in  about  1840,  that  they  were  still  buying  books  so 
heavily  that  a  certain  merchant  in  Jackson  was 
so  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  book  business  of  the 
college  that  he  was  willing  to  divide  his  profits 
with  the  trustees.  Before  the  war  Centenary  had 
the  greatest  library  in  Louisiana  and  one  of  the 
best  in  the  South,  containing  thousands  of  vol¬ 
umes,  and  with  books  on  every  subject  under  the 
sun;  and  some  rare  ones  too.  They  had  some 
originals  that  money  could  not  buy.  The  original 
works  of  Audubon,  his  birds,  and  his  animals, 
several  sets.  Also  some  interesting  folio  prints 
on  the  American  Indians ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if 
all  of  these  volumes  on  Indian  life  could  have  been 
saved  it  would  be  the  most  valuable  collection  of 
Indianana  in  the  world.  Also  some  marvelous 
illustrated  folios  of  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and 
Spenser,  rare  pictures  that  could  have  furnished  a 
large  section  in  an  art  gallery.  There  was  a 
ravishing  collection  of  Greek  texts,  printed  in 
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Germany,  and  such  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
typesetter’s  art  that  a  bibliophile  would  want  to 
encase  them  in  a  shrine  and  make  genuflections  be¬ 
fore  them.  Possibly  some  of  these  soldiers  who 
were  trying  to  drive  dull  care  away  while  nursing 
the  sick  waiting  for  Port  Hudson  to  fall  wanted 
to  do  something  to  relieve  their  bored  feelings 
and  so  destroyed  the  books.  However,  not  all  of 
the  books  went,  and  there  is  still  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  at  Shreveport,  which  we  will  touch  on  later. 

Nevertheless,  the  war  had  a  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  on  Centenary  College,  and  the  Federal 
soldiers  certainly  did  things  to  the  wings,  the 
houses  on  the  campus,  and  that  beautiful  center 
building,  which  was  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
all  the  people  in  that  country.  Their  violence  to 
the  buildings,  tearing  up  stairways,  floors,  wreck¬ 
ing  furnishings,  and  stabling  their  horses,  created 
a  problem  which  remained  with  the  college  as 
long  as  it  remained  at  Jackson.  There  was  al¬ 
ways  some  repairing  to  be  done,  sometimes  a  ter¬ 
rible  amount  of  it,  and  these  repair  bills  were  so 
onerous  that  the  faculty  had  to  live  on  starvation 
wages,  and  there  could  be  no  proper  additions  to 
the  library  nor  to  the  laboratories  for  the  proper 
pursuit  of  scientific  studies.  It  would  have  been 
exactly  the  right  thing  if  the  trustees  at  Centenary 
had  made  the  Federal  government  pay  for  the  use 
of  their  property  and  the  wreckage,  but  it  never 
occurred  once  to  these  high-minded,  idealistic,  and 
self-sacrificing  men  that  they  should  do  anything 
but  bear  the  burden  in  proud  silence,  and  they 
were  willing  to  bleed  white  financially,  and  did, 
rather  than  say  anything  about  it. 
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RELIGHTING  THE  TORCH 

THE  War  between  the  States  left  the  South  in 
a  bad  way,  and  especially  was  this  true  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  New  Orleans  was  occupied 
by  the  Federal  forces,  and  the  Mississippi  and  the 
country  along  it  had  been  fought  over  so  much 
that  the  State  was  totally  demoralized.  People 
are  always  shell-shocked  after  a  war.  Let  a  timid 
man  come  from  the  country  to  the  city,  and  the 
clanging  of  street  cars,  the  backfiring  of  autos, 
and  a  score  of  other  noises  peculiar  to  the  city  will 
set  him  all  a-quiver  and  keep  him  from  sleeping. 
War  seems  to  make  the  people  who  participate  in 
it  restless,  and  it  is  hard  for  them  to  settle  down. 
However,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over  Centenary 
got  ready  to  do  business  at  Jackson.  They 
cleaned  out  the  college  buildings,  did  what  repair¬ 
ing  they  could,  the  trustees  met,  elected  a  faculty, 
and  determined  that  not  even  a  catyclysm  as  ter¬ 
rible  as  the  war  could  keep  them  from  holding 
aloft  the  burning  torch  and  the  flaming  fire  of 
education ;  and  so  they  got  down  to  work. 

I  have  in  my  hands  an  announcement  of  Cente¬ 
nary  College  dated  from  J ackson,  August  22, 1866, 
signed  by  William  H.  Watkins  as  President  and 
G.  H.  Wiley  as  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  which 
states  that  the  college  was  opened  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October,  1865,  and  will  open  again  on 
the  first  Monday  in  October,  1866.  They  call  upon 
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the  old  students,  the  alumni,  and  friends  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  to  give  publicity  to  the  full  reorganization 
and  opening  of  the  college.  Undoubtedly  there 
was  much  necessity  for  this,  as  the  college  was  in 
a  hard  way,  and  there  was  very  little  done  in 
1865;  in  fact,  there  wasn’t  any  school  to  speak  of 
until  1866.  The  first  faculty  meeting  that  we  have 
a  note  of  is  dated  October  9,  1866,  although  there 
is  a  meeting  recorded  of  the  trustees  on  the  14th 
of  March,  1866. 

William  H.  Watkins,  who  had  long  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  who  was  for 
some  time  the  president  of  the  board,  was  elected 
President  of  the  college,  Dr.  John  C.  Keener  de¬ 
clining  to  have  his  name  come  before  them.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  old  faculty  had  resigned.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Holcombe,  Professor  James  M.  Pugh,  who 
had  the  chair  of  mathematics,  President  John  C. 
Miller,  and  Profesor  J.  J.  Wheat  also  resigned. 
Tuition  in  the  college  was  $75  a  year,  and  board 
was  from  $20  to  $25  a  month.  The  college  was 
heavily  in  debt,  and  the  records  show  that  they 
owed  the  faculty  over  $23,000  for  past  services. 
They  reported  assets  to  the  amount  of  $26,000, 
which  did  not  include  an  endowment  fund  of 
$10,000,  also  real  estate  and  certain  other  im¬ 
provements.  The  two  wings  and  the  center  build¬ 
ing  were  pretty  badly  used  during  the  war,  and 
perhaps  this  value  of  $26,000  was  placed  on  these 
three  buildings.  While  building  material  was 
cheap  in  that  day,  still  this  low  valuation  gives 
you  a  notion  of  the  way  the  troops  tore  every¬ 
thing  up — stairways,  furnishings,  and  even  floors. 

The  college  had  little  liquid  assets.  There  was 
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very  little  endowment  money  in  the  bank.  They 
had  lots  of  pledges  to  the  endowment  fund  and 
to  one  or  two  other  funds,  which,  however,  is  not 
the  same  as  having  money;  for  a  pledge  is  one 
thing,  and  money  in  the  pocket  is  another.  The 
trustees  had  become  responsible  in  their  corporate 
capacity  to  the  endowment  fund  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000.  Judge  McGehee  gave  them  before  the 
war  $27,000  on  condition  that  they  would  return 
his  note  of  $10,000  to  him.  The  trustees  assumed 
this  $10,000.  On  the  other  hand,  seven  individual 
trustees  from  time  to  time  loaned  the  college 
money,  and  President  Watkins  was  instructed  to 
see  if  they  would  not  remit  the  debt.  While  the 
trustees  were  willing  to  do  this,  the  outside 
creditors  were  not,  and  they  had  to  pledge  all  the 
receipts  from  tuitions,  all  the  money  coming  in 
the  way  of  donations;  also  they  had  to  sell  otf 
some  land  to  meet  their  outside  obligations  and 
pay  some  of  the  faculty  who  for  years  before  the 
war  had  taught  without  receiving  their  full  pay. 
Things  certainly  looked  black  for  the  college. 

When  John  0.  Miller  resigned  as  President  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  trustees  which*  shows  the 
heroic  spirit  of  sacrifice  which  animated  those  men 
and  gives  us  a  good  portrait  of  President  Miller. 
He  thus  addressed  the  trustees:  “Gentlemen: 
You  may  rest  assured  that  after  twenty  years  of 
mutual  labor,  confidence,  forbearance,  and  sac¬ 
rifice  that  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  to  myself 
and  family  has  led  me  to  take  this  painful  but  final 
step  concluding  the  pleasant  relations  we  have 
so  long  sustained  to  each  other.  I  shall  continue 
to  watch  over  the  reorganization  opening  and 
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future  growth  and  usefulness  of  the  college  to 
which  I  have  consecrated  the  strength  and  prayers 
of  twenty  years  of  the  best  portion  of  my  life, 
and  shall  hope  and  expect  to  see  under  your  wise 
legislation  and  sanctified  labor  and  munificence 
the  college  of  our  love  enter  upon  and  continue  in 
an  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness.  Forget  my 
faults,  and  may  God  grant  you  and  the  institution 
success.’ 9 

At  that  time  the  college  owed  President  J.  C. 
Miller  for  his  services  up  to  August  1,  1865,  the 
sum  of  $5,328.33.  During  these  twenty  years  he 
had  served  as  President  and  also  as  professor  of 
moral  science,  was  treasurer  of  the  college,  also 
of  the  endowment  fund  and  the  building  commit¬ 
tee,  and  was  agent  for  the  sale  of  college  land. 
They  owed  A.  G.  Miller  $3,479.49  and  W.  H. 
Potter  $3,345.97. 

At  this  time,  1866,  the  trustees  memorialized  the 
Legislature,  asking  for  a  change  in  the  charter 
so  as  to  abolish  the  Board  of  Visitors ;  to  have  but 
one  board,  and  that  the  trustees,  to  consist  of 
twenty-five  members,  these  trustees  to  be  clothed 
with  the  same  power,  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  to  which  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Centenary  was  entitled  by  virtue  of  the  original 
act  of  incorporation. 

At  this  time  R.  M.  Lusher  was  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  and 
there  is  a  notation  that  a  special  committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  trustees,  was  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Lusher,  hoping  to  receive  aid  from  the 
Peabody  Fund,  which  did  a  great  deal  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana  in  the  trying  years  following 
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the  war.  This  resolution  of  the  board  is  worth 
noting,  and  some  folks  ought  to  read  it  to-day. 
They  said  that  wisdom  had  demonstrated  to  them 
that  it  wasn’t  well  to  trust  to  tuition  fund  to  pay 
the  teachers,  which  is  so  trite  that  we  hate  to 
mention  it.  And  so  they  launched  an  ambitious 
plan  to  increase  the  endowment  to  $150,000,  and 
they  would  put  two  agents  on  the  road  raising 
sums  from  $100  upward,  the  payments  to  run 
through  ten  years.  So  sanguine  were  they  of 
raising  $150,000  that  subscriptions  were  not  to 
count  unless  the  full  amount  was  raised.  At  the 
same  time  they  launched  this  endowment  fund 
they  launched  a  scholarship  fund. 

To  Put  an  Education  Within  the  Reach  of  All 

In  1866  it  was  resolved  that  the  salaries  of  the 
faculty  members  should  be  $750  a  year  each.  A 
year  later  they  decided  to  “prorate”  salaries.  In 
1867  they  made  another  attempt  to  raise  an  en¬ 
dowment  fund,  and  they  set  as  their  goal  $150,000. 
They  proposed  to  elect  two  agents  to  get  out  on 
the  road,  raise  this  endowment  money,  appealing 
for  scholarships.  They  were  issuing  certificates 
that  when  a  person  bought  a  scholarship  they 
could  use  this  certificate  as  collateral  in  sending 
some  boy  to  college.  A  resolution  adopted  at  that 
time  reflects  the  state  of  the  country,  and  shows 
how  really  devoted  these  men  were  to  the  cause  of 
education.  Here  it  is:  “Resolved,  That  in  order 
to  place  the  means  of  a  collegiate  education  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  especially  to  secure  to  the 
sons  of  those  whose  fortunes  have  been  broken 
and  lost  by  the  late  war,  the  resolutions  relating 
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to  an  endowment  are  hereby  unanimously  adopted 
by  this  board.” 

In  that  year  John  W.  Burruss  died,  and  the 
college  lost  one  of  its  best  friends,  and  the  trustees 
one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient  members.  He 
was  a  man  who  combined  high  intellectual  gifts, 
comprehensive  thought,  quick  perception,  fine 
judgment,  strong  character,  and  Christian  conse¬ 
cration;  the  type  of  man  who  helped  make  the 
college. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 

Electing  a  Louisiana  Governor  by  Telegraph 

from  Washington 

THE  year  1868  was  a  very  significant  year  in 
the  history  of  the  South,  and  it  was  especially 
fateful  for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  It  marked  the 
beginning  of  Reconstruction,  and  as  we  are  dealing 
with  Louisiana  I  have  in  my  hands  a  copy  of  the 
document  which  started  all  the  trouble  for  that 
State.  It  is  a  telegram  from  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  dated  June  27,  1868,  and  is 
addressed  to  Brevet  Major-General  R.  C.  Buchan¬ 
an,  commanding  the  Fifth  Military  District,  New 
Orleans.  It  reads : 

To  avoid  any  question  as  to  who  shall  exercise  the  office  of 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  after 
notice  concerning  the  Legislature  of  said  State  under  the  act  of 
Congress  passed  June  25,  1868,  you  will  appoint  Henry  C.  War- 
moth  Governor  elect  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  vice  Joshua  Baker 
removed,  and  Oscar  Dunn  Lieutenant  Governor  elect  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  vice  Albert  Vorhees  removed.  These  removals  and 
appointments  take  effect  at  the  date  of  the  convening  of  the  said 
Legislature.  (Signed)  U.  S.  Grant,  General. 

A  true  copy. 

John  B.  Johnson,  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  Assistant 
Secretary  Civil  Affairs. 

Before  leaving  this  telegram  we  think  it  well  to 
note  that  Oscar  J.  Dunn  was  a  negro. 

We  can  see  that  they  didn’t  lose  any  time  get¬ 
ting  going.  Congress  passed  the  law  on  the  25th, 
and  on  the  27th  the  machinery  was  put  in  motion 
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via  telegraph  to  start  the  ponderous  wheels  of 
Reconstruction.  Not  only  in  Louisiana  but 
throughout  the  South  the  white  people  were  com¬ 
pletely  disfranchised. 

The  Crime  of  Reconstruction 

Because  the  subject  of  Reconstruction  bears  so 
intimately,  as  we  shall  see,  on  the  history  of  Cen¬ 
tenary  College,  it  is  well  for  us  to  devote  some 
space  to  it,  and  what  we  say  will  be  said  as  tem¬ 
perately  and  judiciously  as  possible.  We  think  it 
a  mistake  to  blame  the  Reconstruction  program  on 
all  the  people  of  the  North.  Had  Lincoln  lived, 
we  are  sure  that  Thad  Stevens  and  his  group  of 
radicals  would  have  harassed  him  equally  as  much 
as  they  harassed  President  Johnson.  We  know 
that  President  Lincoln  had  outlined  what  he  called 
the  “Louisiana  Plan,”  and  briefly  that  was  when 
ten  per  cent  of  the  people  of  a  State  would  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  State  would  be  taken  back  into  the  Union; 
but  Lincoln  was  killed  before  he  could  put  his  plan 
in  motion,  and  those  who  were  opposing  him  re¬ 
doubled  their  efforts  when  Andrew  Johnson  be¬ 
came  President.  It  is  possible  that  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  put  over  their  plan  if  Lincoln 
had  been  alive,  but  Reconstruction  was  the  plan  of 
a  few  radicals  who  unfortunately  happened  to  be 
in  a  powerful  position  at  that  time.  They  were 
a  very  small  minority  of  the  people  of  the  North, 
but  they  were  able  to  swing  enough  votes  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  do  almost  anything  they  wanted,  and 
being  so  favorably  situated  for  their  purposes 
they  saddled  Reconstruction  on  the  South.  The 
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Civil  War  was  a  mistake,  the  two  sections  should 
never  have  gone  to  battle,  and  if  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  were  facing  ns  to-day  we  would  settle  it  with¬ 
out  bloodshed,  but  Reconstruction  was  a  crime. 
It  was  the  attempt  of  a  minority  of  vindictive 
radicals  to  do  an  unnatural  thing  and  an  attempt 
to  abrogate  the  laws  of  nature  and  civilization. 
It  took  four  years,  millions  of  money,  a  million 
bayonets,  thousands  of  cannon,  all  of  the  powerful 
Northern  section  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
backing  and  aid  of  the  most  of  Europe  to  free  the 
negro.  The  South  had  to  be  defeated  in  the  larder 
before  it  could  be  defeated  on  the  field  of  battle, 
for  they  were  starved  out  by  the  Federal  navy 
and  the  Federal  army  before  the  tide  of  battle 
turned.  Not  only  were  they  starved  out,  but  even 
medicine  and  schoolbooks  became  contraband  of 
war;  and  yet  what  it  took  these  powerful  forces 
four  years  to  do,  a  few  radical  politicians  thought 
that  they  could  do,  and  even  a  greater  work,  in  a 
few  hours  by  passing  a  law  and  signing  it  with  a 
pen.  They  certainly  believed  with  a  vengeance 
that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  Freeing 
the  slaves  was  a  natural  act,  should  have  been 
done  by  peaceful  means  before  it  was  done  by 
violent  means,  and  possibly  would  have  been  done, 
too,  if  the  extreme  abolitionists  at  the  North  had 
not  antagonized  the  South  and  caused  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  opinion;  for  there  were  societies  of  good 
people  in  the  South  working  quietly  but  effectively 
toward  an  emancipation  program.  But  when  the 
abolitionists  began  to  abuse  the  whole  South  their 
scurrility  stopped  this  good  work.  The  Recon¬ 
struction  program  was  an  unnatural  act  because  it 
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sought  to  do  in  a  moment  and  by  legislative  fiat 
what  could  never  be  done  by  natural  events :  make 
the  negro  not  only  the  equal  of  the  white  man,  but 
his  ruler.  Negroes  who  had  never  been  to  school 
a  day  in  their  lives,  who  had  to  sign  their  name  by 
making  an  X  were  made  lawmakers,  even  judges, 
and  occupied  official  positions,  municipal,  county, 
and  State,  throughout  the  South.  If  a  negro  had 
gotten  as  far  along  in  his  education  so  he  could 
spell  a  word  of  two  syllables,  he  was  considered 
educated  enough  to  run  for  Congress,  or  be  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor,  or  Secretarv  of  State.  The  Re- 
construction  leaders  associated  with  Stevens  knew 
they  couldn’t  put  their  program  over  without  a 
multitude  of  bayonets.  They  forced  their  spleen 
on  the  South  by  ringing  the  country  round  with 
opposing  steel.  The  Southern  white  man  was  dis¬ 
armed,  most  of  the  negroes  were  given  permission 
to  carry  arms,  and  though  it  was  a  time  of  peace 
there  were  overlarge  standing  armies  in  every 
Southern  State.  Eight  million  of  white  people, 
the  descendants  of  the  Roundhead  and  the  Cava¬ 
lier,  were  not  only  marked  for  slaughter  at  the 
first  suspicious  move,  but  when  their  arms  were 
taken  away  the  Reconstructionists  did  worse; 
they  took  their  God-given  freedom  away  from 
them,  and  the  people  who  made  the  nation  and 
civilized  and  Christianized  the  negro  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  vote,  while  their  former  slaves  who  could 
not  read  an  election  ticket  were  given  the  fran¬ 
chise,  though  not  one  in  a  thousand  could  even  pro¬ 
nounce  the  word — much  less  spell  it. 

The  Reconstruction  program  was  the  biggest 
fool  thing  ever  attempted  in  American  history. 
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Negroes  who  should  have  been  out  following  a  fur¬ 
row  behind  a  meek-eyed  mule  were  dressed  up  like 
a  circus  parade,  lounging  back  in  heavily  uphol¬ 
stered  swivel  chairs,  with  their  feet  on  the  desk  in 
the  legislative  chamber,  voting  senseless  and  re¬ 
criminatory  laws  against  their  former  masters, 
while  white  scalawags  who  should  have  been  back 
in  the  pen  had  both  feet  in  the  public  trough. 

In  contrast  to  this  we  want  to  show  the  attitude 
of  the  real  leaders  in  the  South  on  this  question. 

Some  Great  Men  Write  a  Great  Letter 

Here  is  a  letter  more  precious  than  fine  gold. 
We  found  it  in  an  old  New  Orleans  paper,  and  as 
far  as  we  know  no  biographer  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  has  used  this  letter.  It  is  really  worth  the 
price  of  this  book  to  have  this  letter  preserved  in 
this  way.  It  is  highly  significant  because  it  shows 
two  things :  the  attitude  of  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  from  a  high-minded  Northern  man  like 
General  Rosecrans,  for  the  best  people  at  the 
North  did  not  sympathize  with  Thad  Stevens,  and 
his  vindictive  associates,  and  these  good  people  at 
the  North  had  no  use  for  the  carpetbaggers  and 
scalawags.  The  letter  shows  also  the  attitude  of 
the  great  Southern  leaders  toward  the  negro  and 
the  designing  politicians  who  were  using  the  negro 
for  their  own  advantage. 


White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va., 
August  26,  1868. 

General:  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  this 
date,  and,  in  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  I  have  conferred 
with  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  the  South  in  whose  judgment 
I  have  confidence,  and  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  public 
sentiment  of  their  respective  States. 
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They  have  kindly  consented  to  unite  with  me  in  replying  to  your 
communication,  and  their  names  will  be  found  with  my  own  ap¬ 
pended  to  this  answer.  With  this  explanation  we  proceed  to  give 
to  you  a  candid  statement  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  Southern  people  in  regard  to  the  subject  to  which 
you  refer. 

Whatever  opinions  may  have  prevailed  in  the  past  in  regard  to 
African  slavery,  or  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
we  believe  we  express  the  almost  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
Southern  people  when  we  declare  that  they  consider  that  those 
questions  were  decided  by  the  war,  and  that  it  is  their  intention 
in  good  faith  to  abide  by  that  decision.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  Southern  people  laid  down  their  arms  and  sought  to  resume 
their  former  relations  with  the  United  States  government. 
Through  their  State  conventions  they  abolished  slavery,  and  an¬ 
nulled  their  ordinances  of  secession,  and  they  returned  to  their 
peaceful  pursuits  with  a  sincere  purpose  to  fulfill  all  their  duties 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  they  had 
sworn  to  support.  If  their  action  in  these  particulars  had  been 
met  in  a  spirit  of  frankness  and  cordiality,  we  believe  that  ere 
now  these  old  irritations  would  have  passed  away,  and  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  war  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  healed. 
As  far  as  we  are  advised,  the  people  of  the  South  entertain  no 
unfriendly  feeling  toward  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
but  they  complain  that  their  rights  under  the  Constitution  are 
withheld  from  them  in  the  administration  thereof.  The  idea  that 
the  Southern  people  are  hostile  to  the  negroes,  and  would  oppress 
them  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  do  so,  is  unfounded.  They  have 
grown  up  in  our  midst,  and  we  have  been  long  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  look  upon  them  with  kindness.  The  change  in  re¬ 
lations  of  the  two  races  has  wrought  no  change  in  our  feeling 
toward  them.  They  still  constitute  the  important  part  of  our 
laboring  population.  Without  their  labor  the  lands  of  the  South 
would  be  comparatively  unproductive.  Without  the  employment 
which  Southern  agriculture  affords  they  would  be  destitute  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  become  paupers,  dependent  upon  the 
public  bounty.  Self-interest,  even  if  there  were  no  higher  motive, 
would  therefore  prompt  the  whites  of  the  South  to  extend  to  the 
negroes  care  and  protection.  The  important  fact  that  the  two 
races  are,  under  existing  circumstances,  necessary  to  each  other 
is  gradually  becoming  apparent  to  both,  and  we  believe  that  but 
for  influences  exerted  to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the  negroes  the 
relations  of  the  two  races  would  soon  adjust  themselves  on  a  basis 
of  mutual  kindness  and  advantage.  It  is  true  that  the  people  of 
the  South,  together  with  the  people  of  the  North  and  West,  are  for 
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obvious  reasons  opposed  to  any  system  of  laws  which  would  place 
the  political  power  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  negro  race. 
But  this  opposition  springs  from  no  feeling  of  enmity,  but  from 
deep-seated  conviction  that  at  present  the  negroes  have  neither 
the  intelligence  nor  other  qualifications  which  are  necessary  to 
make  them  safe  depositories  of  political  power.  They  would 
inevitably  become  the  victims  of  demagogues,  who,  for  selfish 
purposes,  would  mislead  them  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  public. 
The  great  want  of  the  South  is  peace.  The  people  earnestly  de¬ 
sire  tranquillity  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  They  deprecate 
disorder  and  excitement  as  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  their 
prosperity.  They  ask  a  restoration  of  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution.  They  desire  relief  from  oppressive  misrule;  above 
all,  they  would  appeal  to  their  countrymen  for  the  establishment 
in  the  Southern  States  of  that  which  has  justly  been  regarded  as 
the  birthright  of  every  American — the  right  of  self-government. 
Establish  these  on  a  firm  basis,  and  we  can  safely  promise  on 
behalf  of  the  Southern  people  that  they  will  faithfully  obey  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  treat  the  negroes 
with  kindness  and  humanity,  and  fulfill  every  duty  incumbent  on 
peaceful  citizens,  loyal  to  the  Constitution  of  their  country. 

We  believe  the  above  contains  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  general 
topics  embraced  in  your  letter,  and  we  venture  to  say  on  behalf 
of  the  Southern  people  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  late 
Confederate  army,  that  they  will  concur  in  all  the  sentiments  which 
we  have  expressed. 

Appreciating  the  patriotic  motives  which  have  prompted  your 
letter,  and  reciprocating  your  expressions  of  kind  regard,  we  have 
the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully  and  truly,  R.  E.  Lee, 

Alex.  H.  Stephens, 

G.  T.  Beauregard, 
Alex.  H.  H.  Stuart, 
And  Others. 

To  Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  Minister  to  Mexico, 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia. 

The  white  people  of  the  South  bore  for  years  an 
oppression  greater  than  any  nation  in  history. 
The  Allies  treated  Germany  with  marked  respect 
and  consideration  in  comparison  to  the  treatment 
given  the  South.  However,  their  suffering  was  so 
acute,  the  indignities  heaped  upon  the  white  men, 
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women,  and  children  of  the  South  were  so  great 
that  patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  They  were 
disarmed,  but  their  superior  mental  equipment 
found  a  way.  They  organized  secret  societies,  the 
Knights  of  the  White  Camelia,  the  White  League, 
and  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  and  they  struck  the  negro 
where  he  was  weakest :  in  his  savagelike  supersti¬ 
tion.  And  soon  the  conspiracy  against  the  white 
race  began  to  crumble.  Even  stiffened  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  troops,  uprisings  among  some  of 
the  negroes,  and  finally  the  bitterness  of  the  Re¬ 
construction  forces  in  Washington  began  to  give 
way.  You  can’t  keep  a  good  man  down,  and  you 
can ’t  keep  a  good  race  down.  The  white  people  of 
the  South  were  defeated,  but  they  wouldn’t  stay 
defeated,  and  nothing  illustrates  their  magnificent 
heroism  and  heroic  spirit  than  this  bloodless  revo¬ 
lution  which  they  conducted  with  consummate 
skill,  and  finally  led  even  their  captors  into  cap¬ 
tivity. 

If  the  advice  of  General  Lee  and  his  colleagues 
had  been  followed,  the  United  States  Government 
would  have  saved  itself  from  the  most  serious 
blunder  it  ever  made,  and  the  relation  between  the 
races  would  not  be  the  problem  it  is  now. 

What  the  Iniquity  of  Reconstruction  Cost 

The  eight  years  of  Reconstruction  in  the  South, 
from  1868  to  1876,  cost  the  South  more  than  the 
entire  cost  of  the  war.  The  States  that  suffered 
the  most  were  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina.  According  to  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  in 
his  matchless  volume,  “The  Old  South,”  the 
wealth  of  New  Orleans  itself  in  1868  was  $146,- 
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718,790.  In  1877  it  was  $88,613,930,  a  net  decline  in 
eight  years  of  $58,104,860 ;  while  the  real  estate  in 
the  country  parishes  had  shrunk  in  value  from 
$9;9,266,839.85  to  $47,141,696,  or  about  one-half. 
During  this  period  the  Republican  leaders  had 
squandered  nearly  $150,000,000,  giving  the  State 
little  to  show  for  it.  In  his  message  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  January  4,  1868,  Governor  Warmoth  said: 
“Our  debt  is  smaller  than  that  of  almost  any 
State  in  the  Union  with  a  tax  roll  of  $251,000,000, 
and  a  bonded  debt  that  can  at  will  be  reduced  to 
$6,000,000.  There  is  no  reason  that  our  credit 
should  not  be  at  par.”  But  by  1870  the  debt  of 
the  State  had  increased  to  $25,021,734,  and  that  of 
the  parishes  and  municipalities  to  $28,065,707.  At 
the  end  of  four  years  and  five  months,  in  1872, 
the  debt  amounted  to  $106,020,337,  mounting  up  at 
an  average  of  $24,040,089  a  year.  A  writer  at  that 
time,  Dr.  Sage,  says  that  4  4  To  this  must  be  added 
the  privileges  and  franchises  given  away  and  the 
state  property  stolen.”  Taxation  went  up  as  high 
as  sixteen  per  cent.  Just  one  item:  Prior  to  Re¬ 
construction  the  cost  of  public  printing  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  was  about  $37,000  a  year.  But  under  the 
carpetbaggers  in  two  years,  1868-70,  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Republican ,  just  one  paper,  received  $1,140,- 
881.77  for  public  printing.  Some  high  State  offi¬ 
cials  owned  this  sheet.  While  this  reckless  spend¬ 
ing  was  being  done  by  the  State  there  was  very 
little  done  for  the  cause  of  education.  The  only 
thing  the  negro  and  carpetbag  legislators  were  in¬ 
terested  in  was  in  establishing  mixed  schools.  As 
soon  as  the  first  carpetbag  Legislature  got  down 
to  work  they  had  the  Constitution  of  Louisiana 
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fixed  up  for  their  benefit,  and  the  Constitution  of 
1868  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  State  government 
toward  education  and  shows  why  Centenary  was 
threatened : 

Article  135.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish  at  least 
one  free  public  school  in  each  parish  throughout  the  State  and 
shall  provide  for  its  support  by  taxation  or  otherwise.  All  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  public  schools  or  other  institutions  of  learning 
sustained  or  established  by  the  State  in  common,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  color,  race,  or  previous  condition.  There  shall  be  no 
separate  school  or  institution  of  learning  established  exclusively 
for  any  race  by  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Article  136.  No  municipal  corporation  shall  make  any  rules 
or  regulations  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  Article  135. 

This  attempt  to  force  mixed  schools  on  the 
South  was  met  by  the  Southern  people  in  estab¬ 
lishing  private  schools.  The  State  Legislature 
was  especially  mean  to  the  Seminary  of  Learning, 
at  Alexandria.  We  have  seen  that  this  building 
was  virtually  wrecked  during  the  war.  The 
Seminary  closed  in  June,  1861,  because  the  college 
students  had  gone  to  war.  They  attempted  to 
open  on  the  first  of  April,  1862,  but  on  April  23, 
1863,  the  Federal  army  invaded  these  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  of  learning  and  all  but  demolished  the 
buildings.  They  attempted  to  open  October,  1865, 
hoping  that  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  would  be 
made.  The  Seminary  was  heavily  in  debt.  While 
the  governor  was  friendly,  the  Legislature  was 
hostile,  and  no  appropriation  would  be  made. 
There  was  constantly  the  threat  to  send  negro 
students  appointed  by  the  legislators  to  the  Semi¬ 
nary.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Seminary  was 
visited  by  fire  in  1869,  and  the  asylum  for  the 
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Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  at  Baton  Rouge  became  a 
refuge.  They  stayed  in  these  buildings  until  1886. 
However,  between  the  years  of  1874  and  1877  the 
Reconstruction  government  would  make  no  ap¬ 
propriations  because  they  could  not  appoint  negro 
students,  and  the  school  was  closed  during  this 
time. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  running 
the  United  States  from  January  1,  1861,  to  June 
30, 1868,  seven  and  a  half  years  of  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction,  cost  $4,700,000,000.  The  expense 
of  peace  would  have  been  $700,000,000 ;  so  we  went 
in  the  red  $4,000,000,000.  On  top  of  that  interest 
on  debt  for  that  period  and  pensions  coming  out 
of  the  war  amounted  to  ten  billion  more,  making  a 
total  of  $14,000,000,000.  Now  this  is  simply  the 
bill  for  the  North;  this  was  the  money  cost.  The 
multiplied  thousands  of  those  who  were  killed  can¬ 
not  be  computed  in  dollars — for  life  is  priceless, 
and  the  economic  loss  that  came  from  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  wounded  cannot  be  estimated.  Next  to 
getting  something  for  nothing  war  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  thing  I  know  anything  about. 
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OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS 

CENTENARY  was  in  a  hard  way  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Eeconstrnction  period  in  Loui¬ 
siana.  Not  only  was  the  hand  of  the  enemy  on  the 
helm  of  State,  hut  there  was  a  spirit  of  depression 
everywhere.  The  trustees  speak  of  the  failure 
to  collect  funds  due  the  college,  and  of  the  general 
prostration  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Missis¬ 
sippi.  One  thing  follows  another,  and  there  was  a 
severe  drought  in  the  summer  of  1868  which  af¬ 
fected  the  meager  crops  which  had  been  planted. 
We  are  tempted  to  think  of  that  passage  in  one  of 
the  ancient  prophets  which  tells  of  the  prostration 
of  the  people  of  the  land,  for  as  fast  as  they  got 
out  of  one  calamity  another  came  on.  What  the 
locusts  left  the  palmer  worm  devoured.  The  State 
was  in  a  fix :  drought,  reconstructionists,  and  four¬ 
legged  insects  that  ate  up  all  the  green  things 
growing.  In  1868  the  A.B.  was  conferred  upon 
William  Winans  Drake,  and  the  D.D.  on  Linus 
Parker,  of  the  Louisiana  Conference,  and  on  Rev. 
Thomas  E.  Bond,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference. 

In  1869  for  some  reason  the  trustees  decided  to 
abolish  the  Preparatory  Department.  We  will 
find  that  in  those  good  old  days  you  could  abolish 
the  Prep  at  Centenary — but  it  wouldn ’t  stay  abol¬ 
ished.  The  Prep  there  had  as  many  lives  as  a  cat 
— more — and  way  back  yonder  it  was  the  livest 
thing  about  the  college,  and  the  biggest. 
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A  Loyal  Bishop 

In  1870,  Bishop  John  C.  Keener  hitched  old 
Dobbin  to  the  shay  and  he  went  from  town  to  town 
and  from  house  to  house  in  Louisiana  raising 
money  for  Centenary  College,  and  he  was  a  bishop 
at  that  time  too.  But  nothing  was  too  good  for 
Centenary,  and  the  bishop  would  work  night  and 
day  to  save  this  school.  There  is  something  to 
admire  in  the  love  that  a  man  has  for  an  institu¬ 
tion  like  this.  I  wonder  if  this  loyalty  and  this 
spirit  of  sacrifice  isn’t  just  as  valuable  as  the  cold, 
indifferent  cynicism  which  some  of  us  feel  toward 
the  Church  college,  and  which  keeps  us  from  doing 
anything  for  it — except  wishing  it  were  dead. 
Bishop  Keener ’s  example  was  an  inspiration,  and 
the  trustees  unanimously  resolved  to  put  an  agent 
out  on  the  road,  for  they  needed  $30,000  more  to 
repair  and  refurnish  the  college  buildings  and  as¬ 
sist  in  sustaining  the  faculty.  There  was  one 
thing  that  those  dear,  old  souls,  full-blooded,  true- 
blue  optimists  who  were  trustees  at  Centenary  in 
the  good  old  days,  could  not  refrain  from  doing, 
and  that  was  this :  as  soon  as  they  voted  to  raise 
a  big  sum  of  money  for  repairs  and  old  debts,  and 
perhaps  faculty  maintenance,  and  this  motion 
passed,  unanimously,  of  course — motions  to  raise 
money  always  passed  unanimously — they  would 
vote  to  raise  money  for  endowment  on  top  of  that. 
Consider  the  minute  of  the  board  of  July  1,  1870. 
The  President,  Bishop  Keener,  called  John  McVea 
to  the  chair  and  told  the  elated  trustees  that  he 
had  raised  $9,000  in  notes  to  repair  the  college 
buildings.  Immediately  a  building  committee  of 
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three  was  appointed  to  superintend.  Then  the 
next  minute  shows  that  they  voted  to  raise  the 
sum  of  $30,000  additional,  and  then  they  wrote 
4  ‘  that,  after  raising  said  sum  of  $30,000,  said 
agent  proceed  immediately  to  solicit  further  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  an  endowment.’ ’  And  then  follow¬ 
ing  this  they  authorized  Bishop  Keener  “to  con¬ 
tinue  to  solicit  subscriptions.”  It  is  well  to  note 
that  they  rescinded  the  action  abolishing  the  Prep 
— they  were  wise.  It  took  them  only  a  year  to  find 
that  out. 

At  this  meeting  Bishop  Keener,  commenting  on 
the  damage  in  the  center  building  caused  by  the 
skirmishing  parties  in  1863  and  1864,  and  the 
abuse  of  the  building  by  the  Federal  troops  later, 
wrote:  “Various  items  of  furniture  still  remain, 
but  with  the  polish  off.  The  grounds  require  at¬ 
tention,  the  cistern  repairing.”  We  remember 
that  old  cistern.  Even  in  1900  the  water  supply 
was  via  the  old  oaken  bucket.  There  was  a  gal¬ 
vanized  bucket  on  a  rope  which  ran  over  a  wheel. 
The  cistern  was  bricked  and  very  deep,  and  the 
fear  always  was  that  some  Prep  drawing  water 
might  fall  in.  Water  was  cheap  in  those  days. 
You  didn’t  get  a  bill  for  it  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  but  it  required  more  muscular  exertion. 
In  1870  the  Rev.  John  Mathews,  an  eccentric 
Irishman  and  eloquent  preacher,  a  pastor  in  New 
Orleans,  preached  the  commencement  sermon. 

With  $9,000  in  notes  the  college  felt  pretty  flush 
— in  fact,  opulent,  and  they  decided  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  faculty.  The  President  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  $2,500  a  year.  There  were  two  professors, 
and  they  were  to  receive  $2,000  each — they  never 
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got  it — and  there  was  one  teacher  in  the  Prep, 
and  he  was  to  receive  $1,500.  The  Rev.  W.  G.  E. 
Cunnyngham,  at  that  time  a  professor  in  Martha 
Washington  College,  later  editor  of  our  Sunday 
school  periodicals,  was  elected  President,  hut  de¬ 
clined.  Dr.  Charles  G.  Andrews,  then  of  Jackson, 
Miss.,  was  elected.  Professor  A.  R.  Holcombe  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  mathematics,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  George  H.  Wiley  to  the  chair  of  ancient  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Rev.  B.  P.  White  was  made  agent, 
and  the  faculty  was  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  a  professor  who  was  to  have  the  chair  of  chem¬ 
istry  and  natural  science.  In  1871  the  Rev.  B. 
F.  White  was  agent  for  the  college  out  on  the 
road  raising  funds.  He  collected  $11,044  at  an 
expense  of  only  $277.55. 

Centenary  Saved  prom  a  Menace 

On  July  13,  1871,  the  board  went  on  record  as 
tendering  thanks  to  the  Hon.  T.  C.  Anderson  and 
the  Hon.  G.  W.  Carter  “for  their  service  in  pro¬ 
curing  through  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session 
an  act  which  released  Centenary  College  from  cer¬ 
tain  disabilities.”  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  col¬ 
lege  was  under  obligations  to  the  State  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  to  educate  annually  ten  free  students.  These 
boys  were  to  be  given  tuition  without  charge.  As 
soon  as  the  carpetbag  legislature  took  charge  it 
began  to  work  for  negro  social  equality,  and  there 
were  certain  race  equality  shriekers  who  wanted 
to  place  ten  negro  students  at  the  college.  Those 
who  know  the  history  of  education  in  Louisiana 
know  that  the  carpetbag  legislature  was  intent  on 
forcing  negroes  into  all  the  white  schools  of  the 
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State,  from  the  primary  school  up  through  the 
State  University.  Because  the  State  University 
was  not  willing  to  admit  negroes,  for  years 
the  Legislature  refused  to  appropriate  a  cent  of 
money  to  the  school,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  school  was  closed  for  years,  from  1874 
to  1878.  Of  course,  rather  than  go  to  school 
with  negroes,  the  white  people  of  Louisiana  would 
keep  their  children  home,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
the  white  people  to  organize  their  own  schools, 
pay  the  teachers,  and  get  what  help  they  could 
from  outside  folk.  This  is  where  the  Peabody 
Fund  came  in,  as  we  have  noted,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  fund  the  education  of  white  children 
in  the  South  would  have  received  a  severe  setback. 
And  right  at  this  time  when  there  was  this  danger 
of  negroes  being  sent  to  Centenary  the  Hon.  G.  W. 
Carter  was  interested.  This  man  Carter  was  a 
former  Methodist  preacher,  coming  originally 
from  Virginia,  I  think,  and  although  he  had  fallen 
from  grace,  becoming  a  heavy  drinker,  and  an  as¬ 
sociate  of  carpetbaggers,  he  never  lost  his  interest 
in  the  Methodist  Church.  They  say  he  was  a  very 
capable  man,  a  slick  politician,  and  a  silver- 
tongued  orator.  As  we  have  seen,  Louisiana  had 
gone  under  military  rule  in  1868,  and  by  1871  the 
carpetbaggers  had  full  sway.  Henry  C.  Warmoth 
was  the  Governor,  and  while  statistics  show  that 
the  State  was  looted  during  his  regime,  still  he  did 
have  a  certain  interest  in  education.  Personally 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  State  University,  and  of 
course  he  evidently  felt  at  the  time  that,  no  matter 
what  the  school,  if  it  was  doing  a  work  for 
education,  it  ought  to  be  aided,  especially  if  it 
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didn’t  cost  the  State  anything.  So  Bishop  Keener 
and  the  Rev.  B.  F.  White  presented  their  case  to 
G.  W.  Carter.  At  that  time  Carter  and  Warmoth 
were  as  thick  as  they  made  them;  in  fact,  War- 
moth  created  Cameron  Parish  in  Louisiana  simply 
to  have  Carter  sit  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  Carter  was  one  of  Warmoth ’s  floor  leaders, 
and  they  were  committed  to  helping  each  other. 
While  Carter  was  an  undesirable  citizen  in  many 
ways,  still  he  did  not  want  to  see  the  college  hurt. 
So  he  prepared  a  bill  and  engineered  it  through 
the  ignorant  Legislature  relieving  Centenary  from 
any  obligation  to  the  State  in  this  matter  of  re¬ 
ceiving  any  ten  students  a  year  the  State  might 
decide  to  send.  He  rushed  the  bill  through  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  record  time,  and  took  it 
to  the  Governor  for  his  signature.  The  Governor 
was  laid  up  with  a  crippled  foot  at  the  time  and 
said  he  was  unwilling  to  sign  anything.  There 
were  several  bills  that  Carter  wanted  him  to  sign, 
but  Carter  said  he  would  let  him  off  from  signing 
the  others  if  he  would  sign  one  that  didn’t  involve 
any  money  payment.  It  was  simply  relieving  Cen¬ 
tenary  College  of  supplying  free  tuition.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Warmoth  saw  nothing  harmful  in  this  bill 
and  signed  it. 

It  is  a  commentary  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
negroes  and  the  carpetbaggers  in  the  Legislature 
that  they  were  intent  on  forcing  negroes  into 
schools,  and  when  a  bill  came  up  which  took  away 
from  them  the  right  to  do  that  in  a  school  they 
passed  an  act  which  completely  contravened  their 
set  purpose. 

How  badly  the  buildings  must  have  suffered 
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during  the  war  is  reflected  in  the  reports  made  as 
late  as  1872.  By  that  time,  through  the  hard  work 
of  the  building  committee,  much  had  been  done  in 
repairs,  although  there  was  much  repairing  still 
to  be  done.  The  chemical  laboratory  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  with  the  telescopes  and  other  instruments 
in  the  department  of  astronomy  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  physics,  the  geological  specimens  stolen, 
and  the  library  suffered  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
losing  books,  but  the  bookcases  were  broken  up. 
The  board  of  trustees  draw  a  pathetic  picture  of 
the  vandalism  that  took  place  at  Jackson  during 
the  war. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Tudor  preached  the  commencement 
sermon,  and  was  given  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  while  Haley  M.  Carter  was 
given  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  T.  C. 
Evans  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  “in  course.’ ’ 

In  1872  the  college  opened  with  sixty-six  stu¬ 
dents,  four  of  these  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
However,  they  were  coming  in  all  during  the  year, 
and  that  session  closed  in  June  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  students. 

“Prorate”  Salaries 

In  1873  Dr.  A.  R.  Winfield,  of  Camden,  Ark., 
preached  the  commencement  sermon.  He  is  the 
man  Winfield  Memorial  Church  in  Little  Rock  is 
named  for.  At  this  time  there  was  agitation  to 
change  the  course  of  study.  There  was  the  first 
intimation  as  to  what  we  might  call  “educational 
modernism,”  but  that  didn’t  get  very  far  in  those 
days,  and  they  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  a  “complete  classical  and  scientific 
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course.’ ’  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  started  out 
so  bravely  a  brief  year  or  so  ago  to  give  each  pro¬ 
fessor  $2,000,  we  find  that  in  1873  Professor  Hol¬ 
combe  and  Professor  Wylie  received  each  $500 
for  a  year’s  work,  and  the  trustees  decided  that 
they  would  have  to,  in  the  future,  “prorate  sal¬ 
aries.”  That  word  “prorate”  was  a  good  word 
at  Centenary,  and  it  got  in  the  lexicon.  Of  course 
they  couldn’t  help  it.  When  I  was  a  student  at 
Centenary  in  1902  they  were  still  “prorating.” 
Colleges  to-day  have  men  who  know  more  about 
teaching  than  some  of  these  consecrated  men  back 
there  in  the  seventies  knew,  but  there  isn’t  a  col¬ 
lege  in  the  country  that  can  boast  of  teachers  who 
had  more  heart  in  their  work  and  who  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  more  for  the  cause  of  education  and 
the  Church. 

In  1874  we  find  a  reference  to  “The  Ladies’ 
Christmas  Endowment  of  Centenary  College,” 
which  was  for  the  purpose  of  raising  at  least 
$1,500  to  pay  back  salaries.  We  do  not  know  this 
Christmas  Endowment  was  raised,  for  there  is  no 
explanation;  evidently  the  women,  who  were  just 
as  devoted  to  Centenary  as  the  men,  organized  the 
original  society  for  the  prevention  of  useless  giv¬ 
ing,  and  instead  of  spending  money  on  Christmas 
presents  that  were  neither  ornamental  nor  useful 
they  gave  the  money  to  Centenary  College.  We 
understand  that  Mrs.  Lilah  Schwing  was  one  of 
the  ladies  who  promoted  this  good  work. 

In  1874  Mr.  J.  H.  Keller,  a  soap  maker  of  New 
Orleans,  who  believed  in  John  Wesley’s  motto  that 
cleanliness  was  next  to  godliness,  and  who  as  a 
Methodist  was  trying  to  clean  up  the  natives,  was 
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made  a  trustee.  He  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
spoke  broken  English,  but  he  knew  the  language  of 
Zion  and  of  liberality,  and  he  was  always  ready 
to  start  off  the  collection,  which  happened  very 
often  in  the  trustees’  meetings,  for  a  board  of 
trustees  in  those  days  was  also  a  board  of  under¬ 
writers,  and  they  had  to  underwrite  the  debts  of 
the  college. 

In  the  early  seventies  the  problem  of  the 
acoustics  of  the  auditorium  was  always  a  subject 
for  discussion.  Mr.  Keller  paid  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  buy  plush  drapes  to 
hang  from  the  ceiling  and  absorb  the  echo,  mak¬ 
ing  it  so  a  speaker  could  be  heard  in  the  back  of 
the  hall.  They  were  up  there  for  years.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  some  years  later  the  Rev. 
Beverly  Carradine  spoke  on  “The  American 
Boy”  at  Centenary,  and  folks  said  they  couldn’t 
hear  him  fifty  feet  from  the  platform.  Possibly  it 
is  the  way  the  voice  is  used. 

At  the  commencement  in  1874  Bishop  Enoch 
Marvin  preached  the  sermon,  and  he  was  at  his 
best.  It  rained  all  week  before  commencement 
Sunday,  but  that  day  the  weather  was  fine,  and  we 
note  “seventy  carriages  on  the  campus.  The 
platform  was  filled  with  trustees  and  members  of 
the  two  patronizing  Conferences.”  Dr.  William 
V.  Tudor  addressed  the  literary  societies. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  was  conferred  upon  A.  R. 
Holcombe  and  Thomas  C.  Gordon;  the  degree  of 
B.S.  was  conferred  on  Walter  A.  White.  They 
used  to  confer  a  great  many  A.M.  degrees  in  those 
days.  Of  course  they  were  all  worthy,  and  we  find 
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that  this  degree  was  given  to  E.  H.  Mnnger,  C. 
Chamberlain,  B.  Edwards,  and  E.  B,.  Jones. 

In  1874  the  trustees  adopted  the  plan  of  endow¬ 
ment  used  by  Kentucky  University,  and  they 
asked  the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  Conferences 
to  make  said  plan  efficient  for  raising  $100,000. 
Briefly  stated,  they  sought  subscriptions  from  $50 
upward.  You  would  have  four  years  to  pay  your 
subscription,  there  was  no  interest  on  the  notes, 
and  if  the  whole  $100,000  was  not  pledged  you 
were  not  bound.  They  were  quite  insistent  that  a 
committee  from  the  Louisiana  Conference  and  one 
from  the  Mississippi  Conference  go  to  work  on 
this  plan.  We  note  that  whenever  they  needed 
money  they  recognized  the  ownership  of  the  Con¬ 
ferences. 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  annals  are  brief, 
which  tells  the  story  in  1875.  There  were  some 
years  when  there  were  no  graduates,  and  1875  was 
one  of  them.  In  fact,  during  the  seventies  there 
were  only  fifteen  graduates. 

Professor  Holcombe  resigned  in  1876,  and  the 
board  of  trustees  elected  Professor  J.  Gr.  Wilson, 
of  Kentucky,  to  take  his  place.  Professor  Hol¬ 
combe  had  been  associated  with  Centenary  Col¬ 
lege  as  a  teacher  altogether  about  twenty-five 
years.  He  was  especially  valuable  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  science.  The  board  gave  cheerful  and 
cordial  testimony  of  his  high  character  as  “a 
Christian  gentleman,  a  faithful  teacher,  and  ripe 
scholar  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  and  the 
sciences  that  together  constitute  a  complete  educa¬ 
tion.  A  safe  model  for  young  men,  with  all  the 
qualities  of  true  Christian  manhood.’ ’  Professor 
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Wilson  resigned,  and  Rev.  D.  M.  Rush  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  to  the  position  of  professor  of 
mathematics  and  adjunct  professor  of  natural 
science. 

Centennial — 1876 

In  1876  the  Centennial  opened  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  10th  day  of  May.  There  were  50,000  people 
there  the  first  day.  Sidney  Lanier,  of  Georgia, 
that  great  poet  of  the  South,  wrote:  “One  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  our  country  was  new,  and  but 
partially  settled.  Our  necessities  compelled  us  to 
expend  our  means  and  time  felling  forests,  sub¬ 
duing  prairies,  building  dwellings,  factories,  ships, 
docks,  warehouses,  roads,  canals,  machinery. 
Most  of  our  schools,  churches,  libraries,  asylums 
have  been  established.  In  a  hundred  years,  bur¬ 
dened  by  these  great  primal  works  of  necessity 
which  could  not  be  delayed,  we  have  done  what  this 
exhibition  will  show  in  the  direction  of  rivaling 
older  and  more  advanced  nations  in  law,  medicine, 
and  theology,  in  science,  literature,  philosophy, 
and  the  fine  arts.” 

On  the  opening  day  General  Sheridan,  James  G. 
Blaine,  and  Dom  Pedro,  of  Brazil,  were  present  to 
formally  open  this  exposition.  Dom  Pedro  and 
the  President,  U.  S.  Grant,  seized  a  crank  and, 
opening  the  valves,  turned  them  several  times. 
The  monstrous  seventy-ton  flywheel  began  mov¬ 
ing,  and  soon  was  going  at  full  speed.  In  that  day 
it  took  some  physical  labor  at  the  beginning  to 
start  the  machinery  in  a  great  exposition ;  now  all 
you  do  is  press  a  button.  There  is  a  note  from 
Centenary  at  this  time  which  is  characteristic  of 
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the  college.  It  reads,  4 ‘Send  the  boys,  with  or 
without  money,  and  we’ll  help  them  worry  it 
through.  ’  ’ 

On  June  1,  1876,  a  transcontinental  trip  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  was  made  in  eighty- 
four  hours,  breaking  all  previous  records,  and 
the  comment,  exulting  in  the  achievement,  was 
‘  ‘  This  is  doing  pretty  well.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  W.  E.  Munsey 

In  1876  there  was  a  great  revival  in  Centenary 
College  among  the  students.  There  were  thirty- 
five  conversions  and  twenty- two  accessions  to  the 
Church.  It  isn’t  so  easy  to  hold  a  revival  in  col¬ 
leges  these  days  somehow.  At  the  Centenary 
commencement  of  1876  Dr.  William  E.  Munsey, 
that  brilliant  pulpit  genius,  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  Southern  Methodism  ever  produced, 
preached  the  baccalaureate  and  gave  the  people 
more  than  they  could  hold.  Dr.  Munsey  was  then 
pastor  in  Jonesborough,  Tenn. 

In  an  account  written  of  the  Centenary  com¬ 
mencement  by  a  Mr.  McLaurin,  of  Mississippi,  Dr. 
Munsey ’s  coming  attracted  a  good  deal  of  com¬ 
ment.  Before  he  arrived  people  expected  to  see  a 
very  eccentric-looking  individual,  who  would  do 
unusual  things.  They  had  been  told  that  his  head 
was  completely  denuded  of  hair  and  looked  like  a 
peeled  onion;  that  he  was  a  loose-jointed,  gangling 
man  with  gestures  that  were  anything  but  grace¬ 
ful,  and  there  was  no  telling  what  he  might  do  in 
the  midst  of  a  sermon.  Instead  of  that  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Laurin  said  that  he  found  a  fine-looking  man  with 
all  of  the  grace  of  a  polished  orator,  whose  ges- 
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tures  were  not  only  all  that  they  ought  to  have 
been,  but  were  used  with  telling  effect.  Dr.  Mun- 
sey  was  far  from  loose-jointed  in  the  pulpit.  He 
was  tall,  had  a  commanding  appearance,  and  real¬ 
ly  graced  the  platform  with  a  magnetic  personal¬ 
ity  as  well  as  brilliancy  of  speech.  Our  readers 
know  that  Dr.  Munsey  was  intimately  identified 
with  Louisiana  Methodism,  being  pastor  of  Rayne 
Memorial  Church  for  some  time. 

The  Gilded  Age 

In  1876  New  Orleans  was  astir  with  the  arrival 
of  that  great  river  boat,  the  Robert  E.  Lee,  which 
was  a  ‘ 4 floating  palace,’ 9  costing  $190,000,  and 
her  daily  running  expense  was  $800.  The  spa¬ 
cious  saloon  was  three  hundred  feet  long,  high, 
and  richly  embellished  with  gilding.  The  wood¬ 
work  was  fantastically  carved.  A  mark  of  opu¬ 
lence  in  those  days  was  large  and  shining  chande¬ 
liers,  just  loaded  down  with  crystal  hangings. 
The  staterooms  were  furnished  with  bedsteads, 
springs,  mattresses,  bureaus,  luxurious  chairs,  and 
the  floor  was  carpeted.  Every  stick  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  on  the  boat  was  of  rosewood,  and,  as  one 
writer  expressed  it,  “of  elegant  description.” 
The  Robert  E.  Lee  had  a  most  remarkable  water 
cooler.  It  was  made  of  nickel  and  plated  with 
silver,  and  it  cost  a  thousand  dollars.  The  stand 
for  it  cost  a  hundred  dollars.  The  boat  had  boil¬ 
ers,  too,  I  am  sure,  for  it  ran  a  very  exciting  race 
with  the  Natchez  later,  but  why  mention  a  boiler 
when  you  can  talk  about  a  silver-plated  water 
cooler?  That  is  what  the  newspaper  reporters 
of  that  time  thought — I  am  tempted  to  believe. 
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There  was  no  reason  for  a  man  being  sick  in 
the  United  States  in  1876.  There  were  all  sorts  of 
universal  panaceas  on  the  market.  Everything 
from  an  ingrown  nail,  or  from  fallen  arches  to 
falling  hair,  had  a  remedy.  It  was  an  age  of 
“ bitters”  and  cholagogues  and  elixirs  and  pat¬ 
ent  appliances — electric  belts,  and  what-not.  It 
was  also  an  age  of  whiskers.  No  masculine  face 
over  forty  was  complete  without  a  large  crop  of 
trailing  arbutus.  It  was  a  shame  to  have  fever 
and  ague,  for  Holman’s  “ Fever  and  Ague  Liver 
Pad 9  9  cured  you  4  ‘  by  absorption.  ’ 9  They  also  had 
“pocket  gymnasiums” — a  little  appliance  that 
you  could  pull  out  of  your  vest  pocket,  throw  over 
a  nail  or  a  post,  and  exercise. 

In  1776  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  only  3,000,000 ;  in  1876  it  was  45,000,000.  The 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate , 
in  speaking  of  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia, 
said  to  his  readers,  “Instead  of  spending  all  your 
money  in  Philadelphia  and  the  North  we  advise 
you  to  endow  your  colleges,  build  churches,  and 
contribute  more  freely  to  missions  and  the  salaries 
of  preachers.”  Good  advice. 

In  1876  Philip  H.  Jones,  Charles  W.  Barrier, 
and  Charles  Kilbourne  were  given  the  degree  of 
B.A. ;  T.  Sambola  Jones  and  Whyte  G.  Owen  the 
B.S.;  and  John  W.  Atkison  the  honorary  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

“Thirty-Seven  Speeches  and  Dialogues — Ten 

Musical  Interludes” 

In  1877  the  commencement  was  held  in  July,  the 
8th.  Dr.  Linfield,  who  was  to  preach  the  sermon, 
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was  not  able  to  be  present,  but  the  President  of 
Whitworth,  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Johnson,  had  arrived 
providentially  and  took  Dr.  Linfield’s  place.  Dr. 
W.  H.  N.  Magruder,  who  reported  the  commence¬ 
ment,  said  that  on  Monday  night  the  Prep  had  an 
1  ‘  exhibition.  ”  “  There  were  thirty-seven  speeches 
and  dialogues  and  ten  musical  interludes 9  9 ;  and  he 
adds,  by  way  of  comment,  ‘  ‘  good  measure,  pressed 
down,  shaken  together,  and  running  over.  ’  ’  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  running-over  part.  On 
Tuesday  night  there  was  a  Union-Franklin  open 
meeting.  There  was  an  overflow  audience,  pres¬ 
entation  of  badges  to  members  of  the  societies, 
speeches  by  the  boys,  “and  impromptu  speeches 
from  gentlemen  in  the  audience.”  Commence¬ 
ment  was  on  Wednesday  of  that  week.  Tiff  Fos¬ 
ter  was  the  salutatorian,  and  he  delivered  his 
speech  in  Latin.  Isaac  D.  Wall  was  the  valedic¬ 
torian,  and  Wythe  Owen  was  the  other  A.B. 
graduate.  The  Hon.  Charles  Parlange,  a  former 
student  of  Centenary,  and  afterwards  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  White,  Parlange,  and  Saunders, 
New  Orleans,  delivered  the  commencement  ad¬ 
dress.  The  senior  member  of  this  firm,  Edward 
D.  White,  afterwards  became  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  being  first  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  court  by  President  Cleveland. 

There  was  at  this  time  prospect  of  railroad  con¬ 
nection  between  Baton  Rouge  and  Jackson.  They 
said  in  July,  1879,  that  the  railroad  would  be 
through  to  Jackson  within  a  month,  but  it  was 
going  to  be  an  awfully  long  month,  for  we  find 
that  in  1880,  in  July,  just  one  year  after  that 
month,  that  in  the  report  of  the  commencement 
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Dr.  Linns  Parker  failed  to  take  the  boat  from 
New  Orleans  to  Baton  Rouge,  “for  whom  a  buggy 
and  lightning  team  waited  at  the  landing  for 
several  hours  to  carry  him  with  speed  and  safety 
from  Baton  Rouge  to  J ackson.  ’  ’  It  was  not  until 
1884  that  the  railroad  was  within  five  miles  of 
Jackson. 

A  Revival 

A  great  revival  broke  out  in  the  college  in  1877, 
and  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  college  re¬ 
ported  that  the  discipline  during  the  session  just 
closing  in  July,  1877,  had  been  remarkably  good: 
“The  conduct  of  the  students  has  been  such  that 
there  has  been  no  occasion  for  suspension,  pub¬ 
lic  reprimand,  or  infliction  of  any  other  penalty 
by  the  faculty.  For  quiet  and  orderly  deportment 
Centenary  College  stands  unsurpassed.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  for  the  most  part  religions  and  exem¬ 
plary  in  their  Christian  profession.  A  gracious 
revival  of  religion  in  the  Church  has  embraced 
the  most  of  them  in  its  influence.”  The  faculty 
goes  on  record  further  as  saying:  “The  purpose 
of  the  faculty  is  to  require  a  high  grade  of  schol¬ 
arship,  and  to  promote  none  to  a  more  advanced 
standing  until  they  have  given  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  acquaintance  with  the  studies  previously 
demanded.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  is 
ample  for  a  good  classical,  and  scientific  educa¬ 
tion,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  carried  out 
as  thoroughly  as  is  possible  with  the  number  of 
professors  we  are  able  to  employ.  The  faculty 
are  faithful  and  efficient,  but  are  overworked. 
The  college  has  never  before  more  fully  enjoyed 
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the  confidence  of  the  community  and  the  country 
at  large.  It  is  growing  in  public  favor,  and  we 
regard  the  prospect  as  more  hopeful  than  at  any 
other  time  within  the  last  ten  years.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  would  speak  in  highest  terms  of  commenda¬ 
tion  and  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
President  and  professors  have  discharged  their 
onerous  duties.” 

(Signed  by  W.  H.  L.  Magruder  and  L.  Parker.) 

There  were  no  graduates  in  1877. 

Soon  after  midsummer,  in  1878,  one  of  the  worst 
epidemics  of  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  Louisiana. 
It  was  epidemic  in  New  Orleans  and  other  places 
on  the  lower  Mississippi  soon  after  midsummer, 
and  then  as  the  people  left  those  sections  it  spread 
rapidly  all  over  the  State  into  Mississippi  and  into 
Tennessee,  as  the  river  boats  carried  hundreds  of 
fugitives  to  Memphis.  There  were  100,000  cases, 
and  it  was  especially  virulent  that  year  as  there 
were  over  20,000  deaths.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
cost  these  States  $100,000,000.  The  suffering  and 
destitution  that  resulted  excited  the  deepest  sym¬ 
pathy  all  over  the  nation,  and  physicians  and 
nurses  hastened  from  every  quarter  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  afflicted  communities.  Voluntary 
contributions  of  money  and  supplies  in  every 
form  were  speedily  and  generously  furnished. 
The  government  provided  about  1,800  tents  and 
sent  medicine  and  food  to  the  value  of  about 
$25,000.  The  National  Quarantine  Act,  approved 
April  29,  1878,  was  passed  too  late  to  get  into 
working  order  and  prevent  the  destitution  which 
people  occasioned  by  rushing  to  another  part  of 
the  country  where  they  would  be  unknown,  out  of 
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work,  and  objects  of  charity.  Of  course  it  was 
not  known  then  that  a  special  brand  of  mosquito 
was  causing  all  the  trouble,  and  people  who  lived 
in  New  Orleans  and  South  Louisiana  thought  that 
if  they  could  get  to  a  section  where  there  was  pine 
trees  they  wouldn’t  take  the  yellow  fever.  Some 
of  the  remedies  for  yellow  fever  in  those  days 
cause  us  to  smile. 

Yellow  Fever  Remedies  m  Ye  Good  Old  Days 

You  were  exhorted  at  the  first  sign  of  yellow 
fever  to  take  “a  hot  mustard  foot  bath  in  a  water 
bucket.  Don’t  wipe  off  the  feet.  Drink  a  cup  of 
hot  elder  bloom,  or  orange  leaf  tea,  or  elderberry, 
sassafras,  or  cammomile,  or  weak  tea  of  any 
kind — but  you  mustn’t  drink  any  cold  water.” 
Many  a  man  saved  his  life  by  getting  up  and 
drinking  all  the  water  in  the  wash  basin  after  the 
doctor  had  laved  his  hands  and  left  the  room. 
There  was  no  ice,  and  this  was  the  only  cold  water 
he  could  get,  and  he  was  just  dying  for  it.  But 
they  thought  then  cold  water  would  kill  you.  An¬ 
other  remedy  was  to  take  two  heaping  teaspoons 
of  salt,  squeeze  the  juice  of  two  lemons  in  this, 
put  the  mixture  of  salt  and  lemon  juice  in  a  glass 
of  hot  water  and  drink  it.  This  might  have  been 
a  test,  for  if  you  could  drink  this  and  live  nothing 
could  kill  you,  and  then  you  would  have  such  a 
thirst  from  the  salt  that  you  could  endure  even 
sassafras  or  elder-bloom  tea.  In  that  day  any 
man  who  wore  a  nightshirt  was  a  sissy,  and  men, 
when  they  wore  under-underwear,  wore  it,  and 
slept  in  it,  and  nothing  else.  Even  in  the  summer 
they  were  clothed  from  their  Adam’s  apple  to 
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their  ankles  with  underwear.  But  if  you  took 
sick  you  mustn’t  change  your  underwear,  for 
there  was  a  record  of  a  man  who  changed  his  un¬ 
derwear  on  the  third  day  and  died  the  next.  You 
could  have  some  air  in  the  room  provided  it 
didn’t  strike  the  patient,  and  remember  this  was 
always  in  the  hot  summer  time,  too.  One  unfail¬ 
ing  remedy  was  to  put  a  mustard  plaster  on  the 
stomach — this  was  not  only  potential  physically, 
but  psychologically,  for  it  reconciled  you  to  any 
kind  of  death,  chased  away  haunting  fear,  and  you 
forgot  your  troubles  and  got  well.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  alcohol  rub,  but  the  exhortation 
was,  4 ‘Wash  the  body  in  whisky,”  and  give  some 
of  it  to  drink,  or  ale  or  porter.  That  was  the  day 
of  patent  medicines,  most  of  them  now  forgotten, 
thank  goodness;  and  they  all  were  flamboyant  in 
their  advertising,  and  guaranteed  to  cure  yellow 
fever — or  any  other  kind.  There  was  Price’s 
Texas  Tonic,  Peychaud’s  Bitters,  Ducro’s  Elixir, 
and  other  wonderful  remedies,  some  of  them  con¬ 
taining  at  least  ninety  per  cent  alcohol.  The  yel¬ 
low  fever  was  much  more  fatal  outside  of  New 
Orleans  than  in  the  city.  Grenada,  Memphis,  and 
Vicksburg  suffered  severely.  There  were  forty- 
six  Methodist  families  in  one  church  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  where  the  fever  wiped  out  one  or  more 
members.  In  some  cases  entire  families  perished 
in  a  few  days.  One  of  our  ministers  in  Mississippi 
lost  his  wife  and  eight  children  in  one  week.  The 
Howard  Society  was  working  all  over  Louisiana. 
Of  course  when  the  frosts  came  and  killed  the  yel¬ 
low-fever  mosquito  the  plague  let  up.  However, 
the  epidemic  ruined  the  attendance  at  Centenary, 
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and  the  college  did  not  open  until  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember.  We  have  a  minute  of  the  first  faculty 
meeting  of  the  year  on  November  4,  which  says 
the  yellow  fever  prevented  an  earlier  meeting. 
There  were  four  members  in  the  college  faculty  at 
this  time:  President  Andrews,  Professors  G.  H. 
Wiley,  I.  H.  Wall,  and  H.  M.  Push.  John  W. 
Chambers  was  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  T.  C.  Gordon  and  A.  P.  Holcombe  were 
given  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Gordon  and 
Holcombe  received  the  A.B.  degree  in  1874. 

In  1878  Hr.  Charles  Betts  Galloway  was  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate ,  and, 
having  in  mind  the  splendid  work  that  President 
Andrews,  Hr.  Wiley,  and  Professors  Wall  and 
Push  were  doing  at  Centenary,  he  wrote  this,  which 
deserves  to  be  remembered,  and  has  an  applica¬ 
tion  in  this  day  and  time  when  people  are  discuss¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  Church  college : 

Another  evil  is  the  lack  of  moral  discipline.  To  save  young 
men  from  moral  ruin,  away  from  the  tender  influences  of  home, 
our  colleges  must  place  a  premium  on  high  moral  character.  Ke- 
ligious  culture  must  be  a  matter  of  chief  concern  and  prayer. 
Professors  should  be  practical  Christians.  In  example  and  doctrine 
they  should  illustrate  all  Christian  virtues.  Insubordinate  and 
immoral  students  should  be  excluded.  As  far  as  practicable,  the 
religious  atmosphere  of  a  college  or  university  should  be  kept 
wholesome  and  pure.  It  is  said  that  during  the  early  days  of 
Harvard  “to  read  the  originals  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
into  the  Latin  tongue  and  to  resolve  them  logically  withal  being 
with  godly  life  and  conversation 1 1  won  the  first  degree.  The  insti¬ 
tution  has  grown,  the  curriculum  enlarged,  and  the  standard  of 
scholarship  elevated,  but  in  morals  has  declined.  Herein  may  be 
found  the  great  value  of  denominational  institutions.  The  re¬ 
ligious  element  is  positive  and  prominent.  And  among  all  the 
schools  and  colleges  for  the  higher  education  for  young  men  within 
the  writer ’s  acquaintance  for  spiritual  development  Centenary 
College  has  the  first  place.  Its  president  and  faculty  are  men  of 
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silent  piety,  discreet,  and  prayerful.  Among  the  students  there  is 
a  moral  esprit  de  corps  rarely  seen.  If  this  advantage  were  right¬ 
ly  esteemed,  its  patronage  would  be  increased  tenfold.  Let  par¬ 
ents,  contemplating  the  higher  education  of  their  sons,  have  an 
eye  to  their  college  religion. 

On  Sunday,  June  30,  1878,  Dr.  Linns  Parker  of 
New  Orleans  delivered  the  commencement  ser¬ 
mon,  and  Charles  B.  Galloway  addressed  the 
literary  societies.  He  drew  a  delightful  picture 
of  that  commencement,  which  gives  us  a  flash  of 
President  Andrews,  Dr.  Wiley,  and  others : 

What  abounding  fullness  there  is  in  the  hospitality  of  these 
Jackson  people!  Those  dinings  at  President  Andrews ’,  Professor 
Wiley’s,  and  Dr.  Jones’.  The  long  tables  groaned  under  the 
apparently  inexhaustible  profusion  of  tempting  viands  and  the 
cheerful  companies  that  gathered  round  them.  We  never  see  the 
like  except  once  a  year  when  these  reunions,  so  surpassingly  de¬ 
lightful,  are  repeated.  If  some  we  wot  of  only  knew  what  they 
lose  by  not  being  present,  neither  the  distance  nor  the  expense  of 
travel  nor  the  thought  of  Bayou  Sara  hacks  would  keep  them 
away.  The  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  would  be  full  at 
every  commencement  if  the  members  only  could  realize  what 
awaits  those  who  faithfully  discharge  their  duties.  The  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,  with  the  turkeys,  sweetmeats,  ice 
creams,  fruits,  confections,  and  such  coffee  as  would  astonish  our 
friends  in  higher  latitudes,  along  with  the  converse  of  classic 
men  and  the  smiles  and  sprightly  talk  of  fair  women,  are  things 
to  be  experienced,  not  to  be  described. 

Jackson  is  somewhat  retired — twelve  miles  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  It  is  not  disturbed  by  the  profane  scream  of  the 
locomotive,  nor  startled  by  the  unclassical  whistle  of  the  steam¬ 
boat.  Its  shades  are  purely  academic.  During  nearly  a  week’s 
sojourn  there  we  saw  no  paper  except  the  New  Orleans  Christian 
Advocate — but  was  this  not  enough?  There  is  nothing  to  distract 
the  mind.  It  is  a  place  where  the  student  cannot  easily  be 
diverted  from  his  textbooks.  Virgil,  Cicero — here  pronounced 
Kickero — and  Homer  are  among  the  most  modern  things,  although 
history,  philosophy,  science,  and  international  law  are  also  taught. 
There  is  something  restful  and  congruous  in  the  quiet  atmosphere 
of  this  college  town  and  favorable  to  application.  For  the  time 
we  felt  ourselves  altogether  withdrawn  from  the  everyday  world 
and  pretty  much  absorbed  in  a  society  that  seemed  to  us  scholastic, 
unsecular,  and  bent  upon  being  religious. 
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Later  Bishop  Galloway  took  the  yellow  fever 
and  nearly  passed  out  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  where 
the  fever  was  unusually  severe. 

In  1879  Rev.  John  T.  Sawyer  was  made  agent 
for  the  collection  of  funds  for  repairs  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes.  At  that  time  the  income  from  all 
sources  was  inadequate  for  the  comfortable  sup¬ 
port  of  the  faculty,  and  funds  were  needed  for  re¬ 
pairs  upon  the  college  property.  The  Rev.  C.  W. 
Carter  was  given  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  and  J.  B.  Magruder,  of  Baton  Rouge, 
was  given  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

There  were  fifty-seven  students  in  attendance 
that  year,  twenty-five  in  the  college  and  thirty-two 
in  the  Prep.  However,  the  instruction  in  all  de¬ 
partments  was  thorough,  and  the  examinations 
were  rigid.  The  trustees  commended  the  faculty 
for  their  firmness  and  impartiality  in  insisting 
upon  a  high  grade  of  scholarship.  There  were 
nine  men  in  the  college  preparing  for  the  minis¬ 
try;  there  were  four  preachers’  sons  and  other 
students  from  poor  families  not  able  to  pay  tui¬ 
tion.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  for  tui¬ 
tion  and  contingent  fees  was  $1,605.  It  is  said 
the  deportment  of  the  students  was  remarkably 
good,  and  a  deep  religious  influence  prevailed. 
The  trustees  make  this  notation,  “The  faculty 
have  received  very  meager  compensation  for  their 
arduous  services,  and  their  self-sacrificing  labors 
have  deeply  impressed  the  committee.”  The 
property  was  still  in  a  bad  condition,  and  there 
were  serious  leaks  in  the  roof  of  the  center  build¬ 
ing.  The  roof  of  the  east  wing  especially  was  in 
a  bad  way,  and  the  committee  on  buildings,  headed 
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by  Dr.  Linns  Parker,  said  it  would  take  $5,000 
to  put  the  buildings  in  repair. 

So  hard  pressed  was  the  college  for  funds  that 
there  was  a  resolution  to  put  three  agents  out  on 
the  road  to  raise  money. 
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THE  ENERVATING  EIGHTIES 

IN  1880  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer  delivered  the  address 
to  the  literary  societies.  This  followed  on  the 
heels  of  a  collection  lifted  in  old  Methodist  style 
and  in  the  face  of  a  thunderstorm.  The  thunder 
pealed,  the  lightnings  flashed  while  the  man  of 
God  uttered  truths  grander  than  Nature’s  voice. 
The  Doctor  mounted  the  waves  of  rolling  thunder 
with  his  rich  voice  and  faced  the  lightnings 
through  full  half  of  his  address  and  “held  the 
audience  in  their  seats.”  (I’d  have  been  under 
my  seat  by  that  time.)  “The  Doctor  is  not  afraid 
of  lightning.  Why  should  he  be  ?  ”  The  collection 
was  novel ;  it  was  not  on  the  program.  The  object 
of  the  collection  was  to  refund  the  faculty  for 
money  they  had  expended  of  their  own  salaries  to 
repair  the  roof  of  the  center  building  damaged 
by  the  storm  of  the  previous  spring.  A  writer 
present  said,  ‘  ‘  The  audience,  the  speaking,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  entire  occasion,  was  granted  by  common 
consent  to  be  the  best  since  the  war.”  That 
phrase  reminds  us  that  for  years  and  years  in  the 
South  everything  dated  from  the  war. 

In  this  year  there  were  fourteen  preparing  for 
the  ministry,  and  there  were  forty-seven  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians  in  the  student  body. 

In  1880  the  entire  school  population  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen 
was  273,845.  The  school  attendance  was,  white, 
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31,642;  colored,  22,670 — making  a  total  of  54,312, 
less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  school  population. 

“You  Get  a  Demerit  for  That” 

It  was  about  1880  that  they  began  the  demerit 
system  at  Centenary.  If  you  were  to  go  through 
the  minutes  of  the  faculty  meetings,  you  would 
find  that  the  boys  in  the  olden  days  at  the  College 
of  Louisiana  were  harder  to  handle  than  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  students.  From  1825  to  1845  there  was 
a  lot  of  drinking,  and  a  lot  of  fist  fighting,  rock 
throwing,  and  fighting  with  knives.  There  was 
hardly  a  faculty  meeting  when  a  student  was  not 
suspended  either  for  a  set  time  or  indefinitely. 
Due  to  the  revivals  of  religion  which  swept  over 
Centenary,  and,  of  course,  a  different  class  of 
boys  attending  there,  they  were  not  so  hard  to 
manage.  But  there  was  trouble  at  times,  and 
some  boys  got  into  the  college  who  had  no  business 
to  be  there.  Centenary  had  a  reputation  for  con¬ 
trolling  boys,  and  boys  who  were  giving  their  par¬ 
ents  a  lot  of  grief  at  home  were  sent  to  the  college, 
hoping  that  the  school  would  be  able  to  reform 
them.  There  are  very  few  suspensions  in  the  rec¬ 
ords.  Of  course  there  were  some,  but  nothing  like 
the  old  school.  It  was  possible  to  control  these 
boys  with  a  system  of  demerits,  and  we  know  what 
a  disgrace  a  demerit  was,  and  you  could  get  one 
mighty  easily.  Any  improper  conduct  at  chapel 
or  church,  defacing  college  property,  or  even 
getting  on  top  of  the  college  buildings,  for  that 
you  got  five  demerits,  and  twenty  meant  indefinite 
suspense.  There  was  no  hazing  to  speak  of,  and 
for  “persecuting  new  students,  from  ono to  twenty 
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demerits,  according  to  the  character  of  the  of¬ 
fense.’  ’  If  you  were  not  present  at  a  recitation 
without  having  a  good  reason  for  it,  you  got  a 
demerit,  and  also  if  you  were  absent  from  the 
eleven  o’clock  service  on  Sunday  morning,  or  if 
you  were  noisy  around  the  church  doors  before  or 
after  service,  or  stayed  outside  after  the  service 
had  begun,  and  even  if  you  hung  around  the 
church  too  long  after  service  was  over — for  it 
seemed  to  be  the  custom  to  hang  around  church  to 
see  if  you  couldn’t  take  a  girl  home. 

We  find  that  in  July,  1880,  the  trustees  agreed  to 
a  change  in  the  course  of  study,  which  had  been 
very  rigid  up  to  that  time.  They  authorized  the 
faculty  to  issue  a  certificate  of  graduation  for 
those  who  had  elected  certain  studies.  They  could 
take  a  course  in  English,  commercial  science, 
mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Spanish,  and  natural  science,  and  with  a 
foundation  of  academic  training  get  a  certificate 
of  graduation  in  these  departments.  The  trustees 
stated  that  this  was  done  because  of  the  impover¬ 
ished  condition  of  the  people,  and  there  were  very 
few  candidates  to  the  higher  degrees.  The  trus¬ 
tees  made  it  plain,  however,  that  a  boy  would  have 
to  take  the  general  course  enough  to  satisfy  the 
faculty  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  his  special 
work.  I  think  that  this  ought  effectively  to  settle 
the  question  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  done 
at  Centenary.  It  was  solid  work,  earnest  work, 
and  the  trustees  exercised  such  supervision  over 
the  faculty  that  a  teacher  had  to  do  good  work 
or  get  out. 

Bishop  Keener  was  working  hard  to  raise 
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money,  and  had  the  center  building  repaired,  but 
the  east  wing  was  in  a  deplorable  condition ;  doors 
gone,  sash  and  blinds  gone.  The  trustees  went 
into  the  examination  papers  and  found  evidence 
of  careful,  conscientious,  and  successful  teaching 
and  improved  standard  of  scholarship.  In  1880 
there  were  ninety-nine  students  enrolled,  there 
were  fourteen  young  men  preparing  for  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  there  were  forty-seven  professing 
Christians,  members  of  the  Church,  and  consistent 
in  their  lives.  They  noted,  however,  that  there 
were  some  boys  not  all  they  ought  to  be,  and  the 
trustees  noted  that  even  from  the  beginning  this 
has  been  the  case.  Even  in  the  College  of  the 
Apostles  there  was  one  traitor. 

Here  is  a  line  in  the  minutes  of  the  faculty  back 
in  1881  which  ought  to  go  into  this  book :  ‘ 6  J anu- 
ary  17,  1881.  At  this  date  the  faculty  met;  all 
members  present.  The  accustomed  exercises  of 
prayer  by  each  member  present  was  engaged  in 
for  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  college.” 
This  was  the  usual  thing!  We  note  as  we  study 
the  minutes. 

In  1881  the  Hon.  Edward  McGehee  and  William 
H.  Watkins  died.  The  Committee  on  Memoirs 
state  that  Judge  McGehee  at  one  time  contributed 
$70,000  to  the  school.  This  was  for  buildings  and 
endowment.  He  was  called  “one  of  the  most 
eminent  laymen  of  Southern  Methodism,  distin¬ 
guished  for  purity  of  character,  exemplary  piety, 
and  enlightened  liberality.  ’ 9  William  H.  Watkins 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  on  the  death  of  William  Winans  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  board,  and  was  one  time  the 
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President  of  the  college.  “He  was  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  eminent  for  ability  as  a  preacher  and 
for  purity  and  holiness  and  consecration  as  a 
servant  of  God.” 

In  1881  the  Committee  on  Incorporation  of  the 
college  adopted  a  resolution  asking  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  act  of  incorporation  of  the  college,  made  June 
29,  1848,  be  so  amended  that  in  addition  to  the 
things  already  exempted  from  seizure  the  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds  be  exempt  from  seizure  for 
debt;  and  also  that  the  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  hereafter  to  be  elected  to  fill  vacancies 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Conferences 
within  whose  bounds  they  reside  at  the  time  of 
election;  which  again  proves  that  the  Church  by 
every  token  owned  the  college. 

A  few  years  before  this  two  professors  brought 
suit  against  the  college  for  debt,  due  on  past  sal¬ 
aries,  attached  the  buildings,  got  judgment,  and 
settled  for  $800. 

In  1881  there  were  seventeen  students  at  Cen¬ 
tenary  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Some  of  these 
were  from  Mississippi,  and  the  Mississippi  Con¬ 
ference  was  asked  to  make  a  special  collection  for 
educating  them  for  the  ministry.  The  act  of  in¬ 
corporation  was  so  amended  legally,  as  asked  for, 
and  the  building  and  grounds  were  exempted  from 
seizure,  and  the  patronizing  Conferences  were 
given  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  any  of 
the  trustees  elected  who  resided  within  their 
bounds . 

In  1882  we  notice  that  Stephen  Josephus 
Davies  and  John  Murphy  Davies  with  James 
Henry  Fore  were  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
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Science,  while  Robert  Hunter  McGimsey  and  Ruf¬ 
fin  Baker  Paine  were  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

In  1882  there  were  111  students,  including  ten 
preachers  and  ten  sons  of  preachers.  The  amount 
collected  for  tuition  and  fees  was  $3,637.36.  There 
were  five  in  the  faculty:  W.  F.  Norsworthy,  G.  H. 
Wiley,  D.  M.  Rush,  G.  C.  Andrews,  and  J.  W.  Lips¬ 
comb.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Professor 
Norsworthy  received  for  his  salary  that  year 
$683.27%,  and  Professors  Wiley  and  Rush  each 
received  $758.00%.  President  Andrews  received 
the  same  amount,  while  J.  W.  Lipscomb  received 
$257.83  for  his  year’s  work.  The  thing  we  are 
marveling  at  is  how  they  managed  to  exist  on  that 
salary,  and  how  did  they  split  that  cent  into  three- 
quarters. 

4  4  The  Inaccessibility  of  the  College  a 

Drawback  9  9 

A  committee  composed  of  W.  G.  Goodale,  C.  W. 
Carter,  and  B.  Jones  drew  up  a  report  that  is  not 
only  illuminating  but  furnishes  an  insight  into 
conditions.  They  pay  a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
faculty,  their  fidelity  and  skill,  holding  aloft  the 
banner  of  liberal  culture  and  high  Christian  train¬ 
ing  in  the  absence  of  visible  signs  of  success. 
They  believe  this  state  of  things  has  no  parallel 
in  or  out  of  the  Church,  4  4  that  gentlemen  of  such 
natural  ability  developed  by  the  most  liberal 
culture  and  supplemented  by  such  high  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  learning  as  make  them  the  peers  of  the 
most  advanced  in  the  world  of  letters  and  would 
enable  them  to  command  under  the  ordinary 
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competitions  of  life  the  most  exalted  positions  in 
their  professions  measured  by  the  standard  of 
worldly  honor  and  emolument.  That  these  men 
not  merely  with  contentment  but  with  zeal  devote 
their  splendid  attainments  and  talents  to  this  ap¬ 
parently  unrecompensed  work  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  working  for 
eternity  and  not  merely  for  time.  The  highest 
salary  received  by  any  of  the  professors,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  President  of  the  college,  is  $800.” 
The  report  touches  a  spot  vital  and  important. 
Even  then  it  was  seen  that  it  was  next  to  the  im¬ 
possible  to  build  up  a  great  school  at  Jackson. 
This  is  what  they  said:  “The  inaccessibility  of  the 
college  has  been  a  serious  drawback  in  its  past. 
Patronage  has  undoubtedly  been  diverted  by  the 
expenses  and  inconveniences  incidental  to  getting 
here.  We  have  so  long  and  so  frequently  been 
deluded  by  the  flicker  of  the  ignus  fatuus  of  the 
promised  railroad  that  we  cannot  readily  attach 
much  credit  to  the  new  indications  of  progress  in 
this  direction.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to 
believe  that  within  the  coming  year  a  railroad  con¬ 
necting  New  Orleans  with  Memphis  will  be  built, 
and  that  it  will  pass  near  to  Jackson,  if  not  di¬ 
rectly  to  it.  Any  reliable  means  of  connecting 
with  the  outside  world  will,  of  necessity,  result  in 
an  increased  attendance.” 

Two  thousand  dollars  is  sadly  needed  to  put  the 
buildings  in  repair.  Doors  are  broken  down, 
glasses  are  out,  and  the  roof  leaks  on  the  center 
building  and  on  the  east  wing. 

In  1882  the  commencement  sermon  was  by  Dr. 
C.  W.  Carter.  The  alumni  decided  to  raise  $100 
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each.  President  Andrews  resigned,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  D.  M.  Push  was  elected  in  his  place.  The  Rev. 
Christian  Keener  was  authorized  to  collect  money. 

The  Buggy  in  the  Creek 

The  Rev.  C.  G.  Andrews  served  as  President  of 
Centenary  College  for  a  longer  term  than  any 
other  President  in  its  history  in  Jackson — eleven 
years,  from  1871  to  1882.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Centenary,  being  one  of  the  strong  members  of  the 
class  of  1850,  when  a  round  dozen  young  men  took 
their  degree,  among  them  J.  Kilbourne,  Charles 
McVea,  Thomas  F.  Jones,  and  others.  President 
Rivers  said  that  even  as  a  young  man  Andrews 
was  conspicuous  for  his  scholarship,  manly  bear¬ 
ing,  pleasant  appearance,  and  studious  life.  He 
ruled  Centenary  with  infinite  wisdom  and  tact, 
and  he  has  left  behind  him  the  blessing  of  a  re¬ 
vered  name.  Former  students  of  Centenary  will 
always  tell  you  a  story  which  has  become  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  college.  Way  back  in  the  seventies  it 
was  considered  great  fun,  especially  on  Halloween 
night,  to  take  a  buggy  and  put  it  on  the  top  of  the 
center  building.  Often  they  took  the  wheels  off 
and  hid  them  before  elevating  the  buggy  to  the 
topmost  top.  Another  interesting  bit  of  diversion 
with  that  now  primitive  vehicle  was  to  put  it  in 
the  middle  of  Thompson’s  Creek.  The  boys  de¬ 
termined  to  immerse  Dr.  Andrews’  buggy  that 
Halloween  night,  in  1875, 1  understand,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  set,  but  unfortunately  for  the  boys  the 
secret  was  too  good  to  keep.  President  Andrews 
heard  of  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  he  got  in 
the  back  of  the  buggy  where  he  could  not  be  seen. 
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Half  a  dozen  boys  grabbed  the  shafts,  and  others 
were  pushing  from  the  back,  and  soon  they  were 
headed  for  Thompson’s  Creek.  It  was  quite  a 
ways  from  the  President’s  residence  to  the  creek, 
and  it  was  up  and  down  hill,  the  uphill  pulling 
making  it  interesting.  Finally  they  arrived,  and 
no  sooner  did  the  boys  plunge  into  the  creek  than 
President  Andrews  leaned  forward  and  in  a  tone 
full  of  good  humor,  but  which  nearly  frightened 
the  life  out  of  the  boys,  for  the  cemetery  was  not 
far  away,  he  said,  “Boys,  I  certainly  have  enjoyed 
this  ride,  and  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you  we’ll  go 
home.”  The  boys  realized  the  joke  was  on  them, 
and  they  good-naturedly  hauled  the  President 
back  to  his  home,  and  the  Halloween  pranks  were 
considerably  dampened  for  that  year. 

However,  this  little  incident  reveals  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man  and  shows  why  he  stayed  with 
the  school  during  all  of  those  trying  years  of  Re¬ 
construction.  We  have  great  scholars  to-day,  but 
even  in  our  greatest  universities  there  are  few  men 
who  are  loved,  and  in  our  very  large  schools  there 
is  hardly  a  member  of  the  faculty  who  is  known  by 
the  student  body  on  sight,  and  there  isn’t  a  single 
member  of  the  faculty  who  really  gets  into  the 
hearts  of  the  student  body.  After  all,  it  is  person¬ 
ality  that  counts.  We  not  only  need  tools,  but  we 
need  that  something  which  sharpens  up  a  tool. 
The  biggest  thing  that  Jesus  did  for  his  disciples 
was  in  letting  them  live  with  him,  getting  close 
to  their  hearts,  and  firing  them  with  his  fine  ex¬ 
ample.  Those  two  broken-hearted  disciples  on  the 
way  to  Emmaus  remembered  Jesus.  Students  at 
Wofford  College  remember  Dr.  Carlisle  after 
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more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century;  students  who 
sat  under  “ Sawney’ ’  Webb  at  Bellbuckle  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  remember  “Old 
Sawney’ ’  with  affection.  No  student  can  get  close 
enough  to  the  professors  in  our  great  universities 
to  really  love  them.  It  is  said  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
that,  as  far  as  the  common  people  in  England 
were  concerned,  she  was  forgotten  four  days  after 
she  died,  and  with  sorrow  it  must  be  said  that 
some  of  the  greatest  teachers  in  the  country  to¬ 
day,  great  scientists,  great  scholars,  will  not  be 
remembered  with  anything  like  affection,  even 
though  they  may  be  admired  for  their  genius  by 
their  students. 

“A  Commencement  Hop” 

Dr.  D.  M.  Rush  succeeded  Dr.  Andrews  as 
President  of  Centenary  College,  being  elected  on 
the  fifth  day  of  June,  1883.  The  trustees  in  their 
report  placed  a  high  value  on  the  service  of  Dr. 
Andrews,  and  said  that  when  they  looked  back  on 
the  administration  just  brought  to  a  close  and 
recalled  the  adverse  circumstances  under  which 
the  faculty  labored — the  grinding  poverty,  the 
lack  of  resources,  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the 
buildings,  the  patronage  directed  to  other  institu¬ 
tions,  the  popular  misconceptions  as  to  the  work 
of  the  college — they  marveled  at  what  had  been 
done,  for  the  college  during  these  years  not 
merely  maintained  its  existence  but  had  done 
active,  aggressive,  useful  Christian  work  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  exemplified  to  a  preemi¬ 
nent  degree  the  true  character  of  the  work  of 
Christian  education.  With  this  in  mind  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  President  Andrews  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  success,  but  a  notable  achievement. 

Doctor  Rush  entered  heartily  into  the  work. 
Soon  after  his  taking  charge  things  began  to  look 
up  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  they  were 
able  to  collect  some  money,  repair  the  dormitories, 
and  they  were  paying  as  high  as  $954  for  a  year’s 
work  to  the  President,  which  was  opulence  itself 
— everything  considered.  Some  of  the  students 
in  1883  decided  they  would  give  what  they  called 
a  “commencement  hop,”  and  they  printed  pro¬ 
grams  and  linked  the  name  of  the  college  with  the 
“hop.”  The  trustees  and  the  faculty  hopped  on 
these  students  so  effectively  that  the  “hop”  was 
lame  in  both  feet. 

The  trustees  were  trying  to  get  the  Louisiana 
Conference  and  the  Mississippi  Conference  to 
give  an  annuity  of  $10,000  each,  which  they 
thought  would  be  better  than  an  endowment  of 
half  a  million  at  four  per  cent.  The  trustees  in 
those  days  examined  very  carefully  all  the  ex¬ 
amination  papers  of  the  higher  class  men,  and 
they  wrote:  “The  standard  of  scholarship  as  ap¬ 
pears  both  from  the  reports  of  the  professors  and 
from  an  inspection  of  the  written  examination 
papers  submitted  to  the  board,  compared  favor¬ 
ably  with  similar  institutions  and  bears  even  the 
closest  inspection  from  any  standpoint.  It  is  not 
only  relatively  but  absolutely  high.”  The  trus¬ 
tees  begged  the  faculty  to  remember  that  “the 
proper  work  of  the  educator  is  not  so  much  to  in¬ 
form  as  to  develop  the  intellect;  not  so  much  to 
instruct  as  to  train  the  mind.  ”  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Dr.  Charles  B.  Galloway  was  made  a 
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member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  Bishop  R. 
K.  Hargrove  was  elected  to  preach  the  commence¬ 
ment  sermon  the  next  year. 

In  the  old  days  the  Methodist  Book  Concern 
used  to  hold  the  presiding  elders  responsible  for 
all  the  book  bills  in  their  districts,  and  throughout 
the  years  they  have  always  been  called  upon  to 
do  something  special.  Now  they  were  calling 
upon  the  presiding  elders  of  the  Vicksburg,  the 
New  Orleans,  and  the  Opelousas  Districts  to  act 
as  agents  and  collect  money.  This  is  significant 
because  Dr.  Hunnicutt,  who  was  soon  to  become 
the  President  of  Centenary,  was  at  that  time  the 
presiding  elder  of  the  Vicksburg  District. 

Charles  C.  Miller,  David  W.  Paulk,  and  H.  C. 
Mounger  were  given  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 
William  P.  Overby  was  given  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree. 

In  1884  Dr.  John  E.  Harrison,  now  a  prominent 
presiding  elder  in  the  Tennessee  Conference,  was 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Centenary.  This 
genial  gentleman  draws  some  vivid  pictures  of 
conditions  there  at  the  time.  It  was  hard  work  to 
keep  the  college  going,  but  there  was  plenty  of 
optimism  and  plenty  of  good  cheer.  Centenary 
College  had  a  splendid  reputation  as  a  discipline 
factory  for  the  young  mind,  and  sometimes  be¬ 
cause  of  this  ability  to  reconstruct  the  life  we 
would  like  to  repeat  that  some  boys  were  sent 
there  who  did  not  fit  in  well  with  the  program  of 
the  school.  We  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  every  boy  that  went  to  Centenary  was  ready 
for  translation — that  is,  translation  to  a  heavenly 
world.  Some  of  them  were  no  more  ready  for  that 
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kind  of  a  translation  than  for  a  Greek  or  Latin 
one.  However,  many  a  boy  went  to  Centenary  to 
scoff  and  remained  to  pray,  and  many  another  gay 
young  blade  went  there  to  have  a  good  time  and 
loaf,  and  the  faculty  began  a  meeting,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know  this  careless  student  was  up 
at  the  altar  on  his  knees  praying,  and  in  a  few 
years,  after  he  had  secured  his  sheepskin,  he  was 
out  in  Louisiana  or  Misissippi  preaching  the  gos¬ 
pel.  The  trustees  in  those  days  didn’t  palter  with 
anything  that  was  off  color  or  did  not  comport 
with  a  Christian  college.  There  were  just  a  very 
few  students  that  year  that  had  to  be  haled  be¬ 
fore  the  faculty  for  going  down  to  the  creek  with  a 
bottle  of  whisky  and  a  deck  of  cards,  and  one  of 
them  had  a  shooting-iron,  so  this  pledge  had  to 
be  signed  by  all  the  students  in  1884 :  ‘  ‘  I,  an  under¬ 
signed  matriculate  of  Centenary  College,  do  sol¬ 
emnly  promise  that  during  the  session  I  will  not 
use  any  spirituous  liquors,  will  not  engage  in  any 
game  of  cards,  and  will  not  keep  nor  have  any 
ownership  in  firearms.” 

The  Kev.  David  Morton,  at  that  time  Secretary 
of  the  General  Board  of  Church  Extension,  was 
given  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
J.  T.  Cason,  Jr.,  J.  Winston  Cooper,  H.D.  Kimball, 
A.  J.  Murff,  A.  L.  Ponder,  and  James  B.  Bonney 
were  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science; 
while  George  E.  Green  and  Ernest  E.  Brown  were 
given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  A.  J.  Murff 
is  now  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  successfully  defended  the  suit  of 
Centenary  College  against  the  State  of  Louisiana 
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in  1910,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  college  at  Shreveport. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Hush  died  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1885,  and  the  resolutions  written  by  C.  G.  Andrews 
and  C.  B.  Galloway  said  that  during  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Dr.  Bush  “he  illustrated  the  highest 
qualities  of  Christian  education  and  wisely  guided 
the  college  to  a  growing  and  gratifying  success.” 
He  was  a  scholarly  preacher,  an  enthusiastic  teach¬ 
er,  and  administrator  of  commanding  dignity  and 
marked  executive  ability.  Dr.  T.  A.  S.  Adams  of 
Mississippi  was  elected  President  to  succeed  him. 

At  the  thirty-ninth  session  of  the  Louisiana  An¬ 
nual  Conference,  held  at  Minden,  January  12, 
1885,  Bishop  R.  K.  Hargrove  presiding,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education,  J.  A.  Parker,  chairman,  and 
J.  D.  Harper,  secretary,  recommended  that  “a 
collection  be  taken  in  every  congregation  for  the 
education  of  our  young  preachers  at  Centenary.” 
An  ad  of  the  college  at  that  time  disclosed  the 
fact  that  $190  would  pay  all  expense  for  a  half 
year  in  the  collegiate  department — everything  in 
the  classical  or  scientific  courses.  This  ad  is  so 
interesting  that  we  will  quote  parts  of  it :  “  Com¬ 
position  and  Elocution  a  specialty.  Morality  and 
Religion  made  prominent.  Prompt  attention  in 
Sickness.  Refined  and  Cultured  Society.  Tele¬ 
graphic  Communication.  Buildings  have,  within 
the  last  eighteen  months,  been  repaired  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $1,800.  An  endowment  fund  of  $8,000  in 
cash  and  notes  (chiefly  notes)  has  been  raised 
since  July,  1884.  Let  the  Methodists  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Louisiana  Conferences  rally  to  their 
only  Male  College,  and  make  it  a  great  success. 
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It  is  just  five  miles  from  the  L.,  N.  0.  and  T.  R.  R. 
Students  get  off:  at  Ethel,  six  miles  from  Jack- 
son.’  ’ 

In  the  Good  Old  Days 

In  those  good  old  days  Jackson  was  in  touch 
with  the  outside  world  by  means  of  a  telephone  to 
Ethel.  This  telephone  was  singular  number,  ob¬ 
jective  case,  and  in  the  subjunctive  mode.  For 
a  while  there  was  only  one  telephone,  and  those 
who  tried  to  use  it  found  that  the  case  was  ob¬ 
streperously  objective,  and  it  was  subjunctive  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  condition  contrary  to  fact — it  was 
supposed  to  exist,  but  this  existence  was  more 
hypothetical  than  real.  Nobody  in  that  day  felt 
that  he  had  to  jump  out  of  his  skin  every  time 
the  telephone  began  to  ring — which  after  all 
wasn’t  so  bad,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
Dr.  James  H.  McLean,  Regent  of  Southwestern 
University,  was  given  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity;  and  Francis  D.  Brame,  of 
Clinton,  a  member  of  the  Prep  in  1861,  but  who 
had  taken  some  college  work  after  the  war,  and 
succeeded  as  an  attorney  at  Clinton,  was  given 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

In  1885  President  Adams  tried  to  interest  the 
alumni  to  make  contributions  of  a  hundred  dollars 
each  for  maintaining  a  chair  of  natural  science. 
There  were  many  alumni  present,  for  the  alumni 
address  was  by  Dr.  D.  L.  Phares,  Centenary’s 
first  graduate,  who  took  his  A.B.  in  1827,  and  was 
now  professor  of  science  in  the  A.  and  M.  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  address  was  reported  as  both  4  ‘  able 
and  scientific.”  The  sermon  that  year  was  by 
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Dr.  W.  C.  Black,  and  the  address  to  the  literary 
societies  was  by  Dr.  Joseph  Jones  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  the  baccalaureate  was  by  President 
Adams.  G.  A.  Galloway,  of  Madison  County,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  was  first  honor  man. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Beard,  one  time  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Christian  Advocate,  preached  the  com¬ 
mencement  sermon  in  1886,  and  it  was  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  commencement  sermons.  Dr. 
Beard  was  a  strong  preacher  and  a  man  of  deep 
spirituality. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Wailes,  then  of  Waterproof,  La., 
was  given  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  course, 
and  Professor  W.  H.  N.  Magruder,  long  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  college,  was  given  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  honoris  causa . 

J.  H.  Ellis  and  E.  L.  Viers  were  given  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Science;  while  J.  W.  Drake, 
B.  M.  Drake,  C.  H.  Hardenberg,  and  C.  B.  Carter 
were  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  C. 
Briscoe  Carter,  the  son  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Carter,  was  to 
become  intimately  identified  with  Centenary  in 
after  years,  and  he  is  one  of  the  strong  preachers 
of  the  Louisiana  Conference. 

There  were  only  four  members  in  the  faculty, 
and  the  enrollment  was  only  seventy.  We  find  in 
this  year  that  Dr.  Adams  was  trying  to  strengthen 
the  faculty,  and  had  a  good  man,  Professor  W. 
R.  Sims,  for  the  chair  of  chemistry,  and  another 
good  man  for  the  chair  of  mathematics.  One  of 
the  problems  of  the  Church  college  has  always 
been  to  give  capable  teachers  a  living  salary. 
There  are  consecrated  teachers  as  well  as  conse¬ 
crated  preachers,  and  throughout  the  years  schol- 
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arly  men,  capable  teachers  in  every  department 
of  college  work,  were  willing  to  teach  for  a  Church 
school  for  much  less  than  for  a  State  school.  Ail 
they  asked  was  a  living  wage,  and  this  could  not 
always  be  given.  I  have  known  of  men  at  Cente¬ 
nary  who  received  offers  that  totaled  three  or 
four  times  their  salary,  and  some  of  them  would 
actually  cry  over  the  grinding  poverty  and  the 
needs  of  their  children,  but  they  would  stick  by 
their  guns  and  sacrifice  for  the  school  they  loved. 
In  this  year  they  stretched  a  point  and  guaranteed 
the  professor  of  chemistry  a  salary  of  $750,  “to 
be  raised  to  $800  if  the  revenues  of  the  college 
allow.  ”  And  the  professor  of  mathematics  was  to 
receive  not  less  than  $650,  “to  be  raised  to  $800, 
provided  the  revenues  of  the  college  allow.  ’  ’  And 
the  President  of  the  college  became  personally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  salary  of  the  professor  of 
mathematics,  and  three  trustees  signed  their 
names  as  security  signifying  that  they  would  dig 
up  any  shortage. 

Dr.  J.  Magruder  Sullivan 

There  were  five  graduates  in  1887,  the  most 
prominent  being  J.  M.  Sullivan,  who  was  given  the 
degree  of  M.A.  “in  course.’ ’  From  1887  on  he  be¬ 
came  identified  with  Centenary  College,  and  re¬ 
mained  with  the  college  until  he  went  to  Millsaps 
in  1902,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  when  he 
did  postgraduate  work  at  Vanderbilt.  Dr.  Sulli¬ 
van  is  recognized  to-day  as  one  of  the  most 
capable  teachers  of  chemistry  this  country  has 
ever  produced.  A  hard  worker,  a  natural  scien¬ 
tist,  every  inch  a  gentleman,  and  a  consecrated 
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Christian.  That  is  the  type  of  men  they  used  to 
keep  at  Centenary.  In  the  early  days  he  taught 
chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  and  geology,  and 
was  proficient  in  them  all.  He  writes  me  a  very 
interesting  letter  which  tells  ns  some  things  we 
ought  to  know.  He  was  the  secretary  of  the 
faculty  from  1886  to  1902,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  years  he  was  in  Vanderbilt.  He  says  that 
during  his  connection  with  the  institution  the 
highest  salary  ottered  any  professor  was  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  the  board  of  trustees  passed  a 
resolution  which  recited  in  unmistakable  terms 
that  if  any  professor’s  salary  could  not  be  paid 
in  full  by  the  end  of  the  session  there  was  no 
further  financial  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  there  could  be  no  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
professor.  A  thousand  dollars  was  “ offered,” 
yet  the  highest  salary  ever  paid  in  all  this  period 
was  $900,  and  yet  able  men  were  employed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  various  departments.  They 
all  gave  loyal  and  unstinted  service  in  devotion  to 
the  college  and  the  Church,  and  a  high  standard 
curriculum  was  always  maintained  as  far  as  it 
could  be  established  with  limited  means.  It  might 
be  asked,  How  did  it  come  about  that  a  school  that 
couldn’t  pay  any  more  could  have  good  teachers? 
And  the  answer  is  plain :  men  will  do  for  the 
Church  what  they  will  not  for  a  mere  secular  in¬ 
stitution.  In  spite  of  all  our  materialism  there 
are  lots  of  idealists.  Most  of  these  men  were 
ministers  or  the  sons  of  ministers;  they  were 
used  to  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  knew  how  to  make 
one  dollar  do  the  work  of  five.  And  then,  under¬ 
stand.  they  were  doing  it  for  the  Church  they 
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loved,  for  the  land  they  loved,  for  there  is  an  in¬ 
tense  devotion  to  the  South  which  does  not  exist 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  they  would 
do  things  for  the  South  a  man  wouldn’t  do  for  the 
West.  Their  State,  broken  by  war  and  Recon¬ 
struction,  needed  the  loyal  and  sacrificial  service 
of  her  sons.  And,  then,  they  were  doing  it  for 
God!  That  is  the  answer. 

In  1887  Dr.  Sullivan  taught  in  the  preparatory 
department,  and  he  received  $253  for  his  year’s 
work. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  school  this  year 
amounted  to  $4,281.22.  They  received  $3,044.67 
from  tuition,  $882.15  from  the  Louisiana  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Conferences,  $243.40  on  college  endow¬ 
ment,  and  $111  on  alumni  endowment.  The  high¬ 
est  paid  member  of  the  faculty  was  Professor 
Wiley,  who  received  $835,  while  President  Adams 
received  $833.  Centenary  began  to  give  medals 
to  the  students  in  this  year.  There  was  already 
the  Magruder  medal  for  Greek,  and  then  came  the 
McGehee  medal  for  oratory,  while  the  Rev.  T.  K. 
Fauntleroy  gave  a  medal  for  scholarship  in  the 
Prep. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  in  1887  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  C.  W.  Carter,  one  of  the  greatest  preachers 
in  our  Church  in  his  time.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was 
organized  in  Centenary  College  that  year,  and  Dr. 
C.  W.  Evans,  then  presiding  elder  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  District,  had  the  honor  of  delivering  the  first 
annual  sermon  before  that  body,  and  this  was  an 
honor,  for  it  was  to  become  a  strong  feature  of 
all  the  succeeding  commencements.  The  alumni 
poet  was  the  Hon.  I.  D.  Wall,  of  Clinton.  Bishop 
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John  C.  Keener  delivered  the  literary  address 
and  took  for  his  subject  “The  Mistakes  of  Geol¬ 
ogy/’  It  is  well  known  that  the  good  Bishop  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  in  North 
Carolina,  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject.  The 
two  literary  societies,  the  Franklin  and  the  Union, 
combined  their  last  meeting,  and  had  five  speak¬ 
ers,  who  spoke  twenty-five  minutes  each.  There 
were  137  students  in  the  college  that  year.  The 
receipts  of  funds  was  nearly  double  those  of 
the  previous  year,  and  the  professors  were  happy. 
Repairs  had  been  made,  and  there  was  a  more 
cheerful  outlook  for  the  school.  The  endowment 
fund  now  totaled  $52,000,  drawing  six  per  cent 
interest. 

The  session  of  1887-88  had  hardly  opened  be¬ 
fore  the  President,  Dr.  T.  A.  S.  Adams,  resigned. 
Dr.  Adams  was  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Con¬ 
ference,  a  very  energetic  man,  who  tried  to  in¬ 
crease  the  endowment,  drum  up  students,  repair 
the  buildings,  and  beautify  the  campus  by  plant¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  flowers,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a 
thing  the  campus  had  always  needed.  Because  of 
his  work  on  the  campus  and  in  repairing  buildings 
he  was  given  by  the  trustees  the  use  of  two  homes 
on  college  property.  He  was  to  have  these  for  ten 
years.  However,  there  was  some  question  raised 
as  to  the  matter  of  rent.  There  was  a  sharp  dis¬ 
agreement  which  led  to  his  resignation  early  in 
the  fall  of  1887.  He  went  back  to  Mississippi  to 
the  work  of  the  pastorate,  and  a  few  years  later 
he  died  in  the  railroad  depot  at  Jackson,  Miss., 
waiting  to  take  a  train  to  his  new  pastorate. 
Those  who  knew  Dr.  Adams  said  that  he  was  a 
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sweet-spirited  man,  with  teaching  ability,  some 
business  ability,  and  much  preaching  ability.  He 
was  a  poet  also.  His  memory  is  held  in  affection 
by  his  former  students. 

Dr.  George  H.  Wiley 

After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Adams,  Bishop 
Keener,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  re¬ 
quested  Dr.  George  H.  Wiley  to  act  as  president. 
Dr.  Wiley  was  one  of  the  best-loved  men  who  ever 
touched  Centenary  College.  They  say  he  looked 
like  General  Robert  E.  Lee — large,  erect,  with 
flowing  white  locks,  a  full  white  beard,  and  a  smil¬ 
ing  face.  He  was  so  methodical  that  he  took  a 
certain  number  of  steps  every  day  from  his  home 
to  the  college,  and  back  again;  and  he  was  so 
precise  that  you  could  set  your  watch  by  his  move¬ 
ments.  He  was  never  ruffled,  never  disturbed,  al¬ 
ways  in  a  good  humor,  and  in  his  early  days  had 
been  a  great  student  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  the 
English  classics.  He  had  a  fund  of  inexhaustible 
humor  and  always  had  his  joke  with  the  students. 
They  say  that  one  afternoon  he  went  out  on  one 
of  his  accustomed  walks  through  the  pines  just 
out  of  the  village,  and,  like  Enoch,  the  Lord  who 
had  walked  so  many  years  by  his  side  continued 
with  him  the  journey  to  the  heavenly  land.  Dr. 
Wiley  was  willing  to  act  as  president,  but  was  too 
modest  to  want  to  continue  that  position. 

It  Runs  m  the  Drake  Blood 

In  July,  1888,  Dr.  W.  B.  Murrah,  afterwards 
Bishop,  preached  the  baccalaureate.  He  received 
the  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  at  this  time,  as  did 
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also  the  Rev.  Beverly  Carradine,  then  a  very 
popular  pastor  and  magnetic  preacher  in  the 
Louisiana  Conference.  W.  W.  Drake,  then  of 
Jackson,  La.,  and  D.  N.  Dalton,  of  Bastrop,  La., 
graduated.  Mr.  Drake  delivered  the  valedictory, 
making  a  fine  speech  on  4  ‘  Southern  Literature,  ’  ’ 
while  Mr.  Dalton  spoke  on  ‘ 4  Tyranny.  ’  ’  The  gold 
medal  for  scholarship  was  awarded  to  R.  H. 
Wynn.  Thinking  of  W.  W.  Drake  brings  to  mind 
a  very  interesting  and  important  fact :  Since  1839 
some  one  of  that  name  and  of  the  same  family  has 
been  closely  identified  with  Centenary  College. 
It  was  Dr.  B.  M.  Drake  who  really  founded  Cen¬ 
tenary  in  Mississippi  in  1839.  He  was  closely 
identified  with  the  college  as  trustee  and  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  don’t  suppose  that  from  1839  to  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1855  there  was  one  day  in  all 
that  time  he  was  not  actively  identified  with  the 
school.  Then  his  son  had  a  vital  connection  with 
the  Centenary,  and  W.  W.  Drake  since  1884,  when 
he  first  became  a  student,  has  had  almost  continu¬ 
ous  association.  This  student  who  won  first  hon¬ 
ors  in  1888  is  now  a  trustee  of  the  college,  and  is 
the  able  pastor  of  a  large  Methodist  Church  in 
Monroe,  Dr.  William  Winans  Drake.  From  1839 
to  1931  is  ninety-two  years — thus  long  have  the 
Drake  family  and  Centenary  been  joined  together. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  elected  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
C.  Hunnicutt,  then  presiding  elder  of  the  Vicks¬ 
burg  District,  to  the  Presidency.  He  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  man  of  4  ‘  clear,  trained  intellect,  pure, 
humble  heart,  and  vigorous  energy. 9  9  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  college  was  more  or  less  dis¬ 
organized  by  the  sudden  resignation  of  President 
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Adams,  250  students  were  enrolled  in  the  1887-88 
session,  which  is  possibly  the  largest  enrollment 
Centenary  ever  had  at  Brandon  or  Jackson.  C. 
C.  Miller  was  elected  to  till  the  chair  of  natural 
science. 


Peter  James  of  Mississippi 

There  was  an  effort  made  that  year  to  get  a 
hundred  persons  to  subscribe  a  hundred  dollars  on 
the  endowment,  and  they  did  meet  with  some  suc¬ 
cess,  for  we  find  that  in  November,  four  months 
after  the  movement  started,  they  had  subscrip¬ 
tions  totaling  $10,750.  Dr.  Hunnicutt  entered 
heartily  into  the  plan  to  endow  the  school. 

And  he  continued  his  strenuous  activity  to  raise 
money  for  the  college.  We  find  from  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  Advocate ,  printed  July  18,  1889,  that 
he  raised  $8,500  at  the  District  Conference  held  at 
Ketchie,  and  then  raised  $1,500  at  another  District 
Conference  held  at  Gibbsland.  He  visited  Ruston 
and  Monroe,  spending  a  night  in  each,  and  raised 
$300.  He  said : 4 ‘From  my  entire  trip  I  learn  that 
Louisiana  is  able  and  willing  to  do  her  part  in 
maintaining  Centenary  College;  that  the  alumni 
everywhere  are  hearty  supporters  of  Centenary 
College;  that  the  preachers  in  Louisiana  prove 
their  faith  in  Centenary  College  by  subscribing  to 
the  endowment  and  working  for  the  College,  and 
the  laity  do  not  hold  back.  ’  ’  He  was  endeavoring 
to  raise  $12,000  in  Louisiana,  and  while  he  was 
doing  this  he  writes  that  the  Lord  put  it  into  the 
heart  of  Brother  Peter  James  of  Mississippi  “to 
make  a  liberal  offer  of  more  than  double  this 
amount  for  Centenary,  which  we  take  as  an  as- 
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surance  that  Mississippi  is  not  going  to  fail  in  her 
duty  to  the  grand  old  college.  ’  * 

The  faculty  in  1888-89  was  as  follows:  Gr.  H. 
Wiley,  professor  of  languages;  R.  H.  McGimsey, 
mathematics;  C.  C.  Miller,  natural  science;  J.  M. 
Sullivan,  tutor.  When  this  session  closed  in  1889 
there  were  seventeen  preachers  and  fifteen  sons 
of  preachers  in  a  student  body  of  eighty,  which 
shows  how  closely  the  ministry  was  connected  with 
the  college — nearly  fifty  per  cent.  They  had  at 
this  time  $30,000  in  the  endowment  fund  which 
was  drawing  six  per  cent  interest,  but  they  noted 
that  they  needed  a  large  endowment  to  get  an 
adequate  faculty,  equip  a  laboratory,  and  build 
homes  for  the  professors,  and  improve  the  build¬ 
ings  and  the  grounds.  There  were  only  two 
graduates  this  year,  Robert  H.  Wynn  and  Henry 
W.  Van  Hook,  each  receiving  the  degree  of  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Arts.  Both  were  to  go  into  the  ministry, 
Van  Hook  to  the  Mississippi  Conference  and 
Wynn  to  the  Louisiana  Conference,  and  R.  H. 
Wynn  was  to  devote  long  and  useful  years  to  the 
advance  of  Centenary. 

In  1889  Captain  John  N.  Pharr,  who  had  just 
been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  proving 
himself  a  valuable  aid  to  the  college.  He  began 
to  give  liberally  to  every  cause  presented,  hired  a 
janitor  out  of  his  own  purse,  and  had  a  splendid 
influence  in  introducing  business  methods  in  the 
affairs  of  the  board. 

Four  and  a  Fraction 

We  note  that  at  that  time  the  trustees  estimated 
that  the  east  wing  and  the  west  wing  combined  had 
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a  capacity  for  the  “convenient  accommodation’’ 
of  two  hundred  students.  They  were  large  rooms, 
to  be  sure,  about  twenty  by  twenty  feet,  but  there 
were  only  forty-eight  rooms  altogether,  so  that 
meant  four  and  a  fraction  in  a  room.  But  boys 
are  capable  of  sleeping  on  the  windowsill,  so  that 
would  take  care  of  the  faction.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  brunt  of  the  load  financially  fell  on  a 
few  people,  the  trustees,  the  faculty,  and  a  few 
friends,  at  this  time,  and  practically  through  all 
of  the  history  of  the  college  at  Brandon  and  at 
Jackson.  We  note  here  that  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Christian  Keener  put  up  the  money  which  changed 
the  east  wing  from  a  terribly  broken  down  build¬ 
ing,  the  stairways  and  gallery  and  flooring  really 
dangerous,  into  a  “delightful  residence  for  stu¬ 
dents.  ’  ’  There  were  a  lot  of  interior  improvements 
on  the  main  building,  and  the  students  themselves 
raised  money  and  worked,  especially  on  the 
fraternity  halls  and  the  society  halls  and  the  li¬ 
brary  in  the  main  building.  After  noting  this  Dr. 
W.  H.  N.  Magruder  expressed  the  hope  that  some 
friend  of  “large  means  and  larger  heart  with  an 
interest  in  the  Christian  education  of  our  youth 
will  treat  himself  to  the  luxury  of  removing  all 
cause  of  regret.”  The  student  body  as  a  whole 
was  written  down  as  religious,  and  there  was  a 
strong  esprit  de  corps  growing  among  them.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  just  recently  been  organized,  and 
it  was  given  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  helping 
in  the  growth  of  religious  sentiment. 

The  citizens  of  Jackson  were  complimentary, 
saying,  ‘  ‘  The  college  boys  are  smart.  ”  It  is  worth 
noting  that  there  was  always  a  fine  spirit  between 
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the  people  of  Jackson  and  the  college  boys.  As  a 
usual  thing  every  family  in  town  had  some  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  school,  or  college  boys  were  boarding 
with  them. 

In  1890  the  department  of  English  was  reor¬ 
ganized  and  put  under  the  direction  of  B.  M. 
Drake,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  W.  Drake  and 
grandson  of  the  noted  Dr.  B.  M.  Drake,  the  man 
who  founded  Centenary  in  Mississippi. 

There  were  thirteen  graduates  in  1890.  We 
note  that  Paul  Marvin  Brown,  later  a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  Louisiana  Conference,  was 
granted  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Prank 
Richardson  Alexander,  Charles  Stephen  Ezekiel 
Babington,  Thomas  Wafer  Fuller,  John  Sibe 
Johnston,  William  Henry  Lewis,  and  William  Job 
Roberts  were  also  given  the  degree  of  A.B. ;  while 
James  Monroe  Sims,  Oramel  Hinckley  Simpson, 
Courtland  Benjamin  Smith,  Warren  Taylor  Whit¬ 
man,  Andrew  Spencer  Tomb,  and  Moyse  Henry 
Wilkinson  were  to  be  allowed  to  guild  three-story 
names  with  glory  with  the  B.S.  degree.  One  of 
these,  0.  H.  Simpson,  afterwards  became  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  of  Louisiana  in  1925. 

Business  was  picking  up  as  far  as  income  was 
concerned,  according  to  the  trustees  in  June,  1890. 
The  income  from  all  sources  that  year  was 
$6,821.59,  as  against  $3,902.21,  an  increase  of 
$2,919.38,  a  fraction  over  seventy-five  per  cent 
over  1889.  No  wonder  the  trustees  are  optimistic, 
and  the  auditing  committee  closes  its  report  with, 
“We  congratulate  you  on  the  present  healthy  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  college.”  It  is  well  to  note 
that  immediately  the  trustees  raised  the  salary  of 
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the  faculty  for  the  coming  year.  The  President 
was  to  receive  $1,600  a  year,  the  professor  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages  $1,400,  ‘  1  Chair  of 
Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics,  ’  ’  chair  of  physics 
and  astronomy  and  chemistry  (versatile  man), 
$750;  chair  of  English  language  and  literature, 
$500 ;  principal  of  Preparatory  Department,  $500 ; 
assistant  in  Preparatory  Department,  $400 ;  total, 
$6,350.  This  was  for  the  next  year’s  salaries. 

The  Rev.  David  J.  Walker,  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church,  and  the  Rev.  John  W.  Lewis, 
of  the  Louisville  Conference,  were  given  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

In  1890  a  great  moral  issue  came  before  the 
people  of  Louisiana  when  the  Louisiana  State 
Lottery  sought  to  obtain  through  the  Legislature 
a  new  lease  on  life,  its  franchise  having  expired. 
Because  Centenary  students  played  such  a  large 
part  in  this  struggle,  we  think  it  well  to  tell  the 
story  in  our  own  way,  and  in  some  detail,  for  no¬ 
where  in  literature  has  this  story  been  told  be¬ 
fore,  and  this  chapter  ought  to  be  worth  a  great 
deal  to  future  historians. 
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ST.  GEORGE  SLAYS  THE  DRAGON 

ONE  of  the  current  heresies  of  to-day  is  found 
in  the  notion  that  the  Golden  Age  was  in  the 
past.  There  never  was  any  Golden  Age,  and  there 
never  will  be  any  until  the  knowledge  of  the  love 
of  God  covers  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea.  There  was  never  a  time  in  the  past,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  find  out  in  human  history,  when 
everybody  was  perfect  and  everybody  was  re¬ 
ligious.  We  have  had  problems  in  every  age,  just 
as  we  have  them  now.  For  instance,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  the  spirit  of  gambling  was  rampant  in  New 
Orleans,  and  the  town  was  just  as  open  as  Nevada 
is  now.  You  couldn’t  walk  up  Royal  Street  from 
St.  Louis  to  Canal,  and  remember  St.  Louis  is  right 
under  the  shadow  of  that  great  cathedral,  without 
hearing  with  every  few  steps  you  took  somebody 
yelling  out  from  the  second  floor  of  a  building, 
“Keno.”  It  was  a  gambling  joint,  and  some  of 
them  were  even  on  the  ground  floor  and  in  the 
back  of  saloons.  And  then  there  was  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  Lottery,  the  greatest  gambling  scheme 
ever  invented. 

In  1890  the  Louisiana  Lottery  was  fighting  for 
its  existence.  It  had  for  years  a  strangle  hold  on 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  It  had  grown  to  gigantic 
proportions,  and  was  considered  a  menace  by  well¬ 
thinking  people.  The  lottery  drained  not  only  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  but,  like  an  octopus,  it  was 
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reaching  out  its  tentacles  into  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  using  those  tentacles  as  a  pipe  line  to 
suck  the  hard-earned  dollars  out  of  the  pockets 
of  suckers  and  fill  its  own  coffers.  One  of  the  most 
bitter  political  fights  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
came  on.  The  lottery  had  an  immense  campaign 
fund,  and  they  used  it  freely.  Headquarters  were 
in  New  Orleans,  and  the  town  was  literally  honey¬ 
combed  with  lottery  shops.  There  was  a  daily 
drawing,  and  there  were  fourteen  winning  num¬ 
bers  chalked  up  on  the  boards  outside  of  the  lot¬ 
tery  shops.  These  gambling  joints  did  business 
just  as  the  corner  grocery  store.  Every  morning 
a  slick-looking  gentleman  opened  up  his  shop,  sat 
down  on  his  stool,  and  was  all  set  to  write  or  issue 
tickets,  for  there  were  two  kinds  of  tickets  that 
figured  in  the  daily  drawing :  written  and  printed 
tickets.  A  written  ticket  meant  that  you  could 
select  any  number  you  pleased  from  one  to  fifty. 
You  usually  selected  three  numbers  and  played 
them  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  station,  or 
place,  or  you  could  select  simply  one  number  for 
the  first  station.  You  paid  25  cents  for  a  one- 
number  ticket,  and  50  cents  for  three  numbers. 
If  your  number,  14  say,  played  for  first  station, 
was  the  first  number  that  stopped  the  wheel  in  the 
drawing  that  afternoon,  you  would  get  $15.  If 
you  had  played  three  numbers  in  what  they  called 
a  “gig  and  saddle,”  for  instance,  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
and  five  came  first  on  the  wheel,  ten  came  second, 
and  fifteen  third,  you  would  get  $50  for  your  50 
cents.  In  the  printed  tickets  you  would  select  the 
numbers  as  arranged  by  the  company,  and  you 
paid  only  20  cents  for  three  numbers,  but  your 
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reward  was  just  as  high  as  for  a  first  station  or 
a  6  ‘  gig  and  saddle  ’ ’  as  in  the  written  ticket.  From 
eight  in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon 
the  lottery  agent  was  as  busy  as  a  fond  papa  with 
his  first-born  who  is  enjoying  the  three  months’ 
colic.  At  three  o  ’clock  the  agent  shut  up  shop  and 
went  to  the  drawing,  turned  in  his  receipts,  and  se¬ 
cured  the  money  to  pay  on  his  tickets,  but  his 
“pay-off”  never  came  within  miles  of  his  “take- 
in” — the  lottery  folks  saw  to  that.  The  agent  re¬ 
turned  to  his  office  at  five  o’clock,  hung  out  his 
board  with  the  winning  numbers,  paid  off  his 
tickets,  and  closed  up  about  seven.  And  then  all 
the  old  ladies  in  the  neighborhood  went  to  bed 
early  so  they  could  dream  a-plenty,  and  every 
little  dream  not  only  had  a  meaning,  but  a  number 
all  its  own.  To  encourage  business  the  lottery 
company  issued  dream  books,  and  you  would  know 
just  exactly  what  number  to  play.  If  you  saw 
in  your  dream  a  coal  black  cat  with  a  red  ribbon 
around  its  neck  it  was  a  sign  that  you  would  get 
rich  if  you  played  number  4  for  first  station,  and 
4, 11,  and  44  for  a  “gig  and  saddle.”  If  you  saw 
a  man  with  a  wen  on  his  neck  which  he  was  trying 
to  use  as  a  collar  button,  the  number  to  be  played 
was  23  or  32,  or  something  like  that.  Also  they 
obligingly  allowed  you  to  increase  the  price  of 
your  ticket  and  increase  your  possible  winnings. 
It  was  one  of  the  niftiest  schemes  ever  invented 
for  sucking  in  all  of  the  spare  change  of  poor, 
misguided  people. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  recall  hearing  two  Cajun 
women  who  had  moved  into  New  Orleans  from  the 
Evangeline  country,  on  Bayou  Teche  near  St. 
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Martinsville,  where  Evangeline  is  buried,  holding 
a  very  animated  conversation.  The  place  was  on 
Greatman  Street,  now  Dauphin,  between  Piety 
and  Desire  Streets.  The  time  was  early  morning. 
One  good  lady  had  been  to  the  market,  and  had 
her  basket  on  her  arm  loaded  down  with  a  soup 
bone  as  big  as  your  head,  and  only  cost  a  nickel, 
and  a  soup  bunch,  and  a  quartee  of  beans  and 
a  quartee  of  rice,  “and  a  little  red  pepper  to 
make  it  taste  nice.”  She  was  on  the  east  side 
of  the  street,  and  the  other  lady  was  on  the  west 
side,  just  going  to  market.  The  lady  on  the  west, 
who  had  evidently  overslept,  bawled  across  the 
street,  speaking  in  her  Cajun  or  gumbo  mixture 
of  French  and  English,  for  that  is  an  old  Cajun 
custom,  “Bonjour,  Madame  Delechasse;  a  secret 
for  you!  For  what  you  think  I  drim  las’  night? 
Un  Boeuf  Gras,  like  in  Mardi  Gras  as  hon  a 
float  with  a  bouquet  of  such  pretty  red  roses  hon 
hees  horn.  Han  he  smile  at  me.  What  nomber 
hall  dem  tings  means?  I  tink  dose  smile  lucky — 
and  you  ?  ’  ’ 

“Hush;  not  so  loud,  Madame  Lapayrouse. 
Heverybody  he  get  your  good  luck  and  he  play 
dose  nomber.”  And  then,  disregarding  her  own 
advice,  she  yelled  like  old  man  Stentor  in  a  tone 
of  thunder  across  the  street:  “For  dem  Boeuf 
Gras  you  play  seven  hon  the  first  station,  but  dose 
float  you  play  seex  on  the  second  station,  and  for 
dose  red  rose  you  play  five  on  the  third  station. 
De  float  he  go  front,  dose  nomber  he  go  back.  And 
de  smile  hit  mean  you  play  dose  nomber  gig  and 
saddle  plenty — for  you  got  good  luck.  Bonjour, 
Madame  Delechasse ;  you  one  very  lucky  lady,  and 
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I  tell  not  even  one  little  bird  your  secret.  Pretty 
soon  yon  buy  one  very  fine  horse  and  carriage 
with  all  dose  money  you  win  hon  the  lottery.  Bon- 
jour,  Madame.’ ’ 

The  idea  of  Boeuf  Gras  being  capable  of  smiling 
at  this  simple  Cajun  soul  must  have  made  her 
dream  all  the  more  marvelous.  But  there  was  no 
need  to  refrain  from  telling  even  a  little  bird,  for 
every  woman  on  that  block  was  perched  on  the 
door  sill  with  the  shutters  half  open  standing 
within  the  shadows,  and  getting  a  copious  ear  full. 
The  corner  lottery  shop — there  was  one  every  two 
or  three  blocks — was  literally  swamped  that  day 
for  tickets  numbering  seven,  six,  five,  for  first, 
second,  and  third  stations,  and  gig  and  saddle 
“plenty.”  Some  old  women  were  ready  to  tear 
up  the  parlor  matting  and  pawn  the  plush  family 
album  which  reposed  on  the  whatnot,  both  the 
joy  and  pride  of  the  household,  to  back  Madame 
Delechasse ’s  dream.  The  lottery  vendor  only 
smiled  cynically,  knowing  that  some  one  had  been 
telling  a  dream  “in  secret,”  and  some  other  one 
had  memorized  the  dreambook.  He’d  have  to  get 
to  the  office  early  to  report,  and  see  that  seven,  six, 
five  missed  on  the  wheel.  And  the  whole  thing 
was  not  without  a  touch  of  humor,  for  Boeuf  Gras 
was  very  appropriately  the  biggest  bull  that  could 
be  found  in  the  country,  and  there  never  was  a 
bigger  bit  of  bull  than  the  Louisiana  Lottery. 

The  Louisiana  Lottery  drained  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  in  New  Orleans  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  of  every  spare  nickel.  In  New  Or¬ 
leans  their  shops  were  crowded  during  business 
hours  six  days  a  week  with  hordes  of  whites  and 
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blacks.  The  monthly  drawing  extended  all  over 
the  United  States.  Yon  could  buy  a  fraction  of  a 
ticket  in  the  monthly  drawing  from  50  cents  up. 
A  full  ticket  cost  possibly  $50, 1  won’t  be  too  sure 
of  the  amount.  If  you  had  a  full  ticket  and  won 
what  they  called  the  capital  prize,  you  received 
$50,000.  Of  course  the  tickets  started  in  with 
number  100,  and  ran  up  to  almost  a  million,  so 
you  can  see  the  source  of  revenue.  In  the  monthly 
drawing  they  put  all  these  numbers  in  a  bag — 
there  was  no  wheel  big  enough — and  the  first  num¬ 
ber  drawn  out  of  the  bag  won  the  prize.  There 
were  many  lesser  prizes.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
be  too  exact  in  this,  but  roughly  so  the  scheme  ran. 
It  was  too  vast  a  gamble,  ramifying  in  too  many 
directions  to  detail  exactly.  As  a  swindle  it  was 
colossal. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  was  almost  solid  for 
the  lottery.  The  lottery  magnates  did  everything 
possible  to  bribe  legislators  in  the  past  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  many.  The  lottery,  by  the  liberal  use 
of  money,  kept  one  legislature  after  another  from 
passing  adverse  legislation.  They  offered  the 
people  also  all  sorts  of  bribes.  They  were  willing 
to  furnish  every  child  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
free  schoolbooks;  they  proffered  to  build  school- 
houses  in  the  rural  districts,  and  also  contribute 
to  all  the  parish  schools ;  they  would  be  generous 
to  the  Charity  Hospital.  The  old-line  politicians, 
especially  in  New  Orleans,  fell  for  it,  and  so  did 
many  of  the  old-timers  in  Southern  Louisiana; 
but  Northern  Louisiana,  where  American  and 
Protestant  sentiment  was  strong,  refused  to  listen 
to  any  blandishments. 
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It  is  said,  and  with  much  truth,  that  Centenary 
College  drove  the  lottery  out  of  Louisiana  and  out 
of  the  nation.  The  leaders  of  the  fight  against  the 
lottery  were  former  Centenary  College  students. 
These  men,  who  had  been  trained  under  those 
great  Christian  teachers  at  Centenary,  awoke  the 
conscience  of  the  State,  and  in  every  village  and 
city,  in  every  parish  the  most  powerful  antago¬ 
nists  of  the  lottery  were  Centenary  students.  The 
college  justified  its  existence  in  furnishing  such 
awakened  moral  leaders. 

Every  age  has  its  problems,  and  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  we  find  in  life  is  to  combat  evil 
with  moral  conviction,  and  without  Christian 
teaching  and  Christian  colleges  there  can  be  no 
moral  conviction.  If  Centenary  College  had  done 
nothing  else  except  raise  up  a  generation  of  lead¬ 
ers  who  could  change  the  social  order  and  help 
men  and  women  in  their  daily  life  by  removing 
the  incubus  which  was  preying  upon  them,  it 
would  have  justified  'its  existence.  But  it  takes 
a  trained  mind,  a  clear  eye,  a  strong  backbone,  and 
a  trenchant  sword  in  hand  to  bring  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  down  out  of  the  skies  to  the  streets  of  the 
city  and  the  green  grass  commons  in  the  pleasant 
country  places.  The  Golden  Age  is  not  in  the  past 
— it  might  be  in  the  present  if  we  work  right,  and 
our  greatest  ally  is  the  Christian  college. 
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THE  records  of  the  college  show  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Hunnicutt,  was  working  hard  to 
raise  money.  Four  months  after  he  became  Presi¬ 
dent  he  had  subscriptions  in  hand  totaling  $10,750. 
We  find  that  in  1891  Mrs.  Lavinia  Gay,  of  Plaque- 
mine,  La.,  gave  $1,000  in  cash,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Mills, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  gave  $1,000  invested  in  ten  shares 
of  stock  in  a  Georgia  bank.  Dr.  Hunnicutt  was 
trying  to  endow  each  professorship  with  not  less 
than  $20,000.  The  strange  thing  is  that  they  paid 
all  of  the  salaries  that  year,  and  the  receipts  were 
higher  than  ever,  running  over  $7,700.  This  year 
should  be  marked  with  a  white  stone,  for  it  was 
one  time  the  faculty  received  full  salaries. 

There  was  trouble  between  the  two  fraternities 
in  the  college  that  year,  and  because  of  a  pitched 
battle  between  the  members  the  trustees  warned 
them  that  a  repetition  of  this  would  bring  about 
drastic  discipline.  W.  Winans  Drake  and  George 
J.  Woodside  received  the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  John 
A.  Pharr  the  degree  of  B.A.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  they  were  trying  to  establish  a  theological 
department,  and  Dr.  Hunnicutt  was  out  trying  to 
get  an  endowment  of  $20,000  for  the  chair.  There 
were  138  students,  including  two  postgraduates. 
There  were  twenty-two  preachers  and  fifteen  sons 
of  preachers  in  Centenary  that  year. 

They  were  spending  money  slating  the  roofs  and 
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glazing  the  windows  and  the  specimen  cases.  To 
the  science  department  there  was  added  1  ‘  an  elec¬ 
tro-dynamic  machine  of  the  most  recent  style.’ ’ 
This  was  a  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ma¬ 
chine — every  college  had  one  then — there  were 
some  glass  plates  connected  with  brushes,  and 
when  you  turned  a  crank  vigorously  these  stiff 
brushes  rubbed  the  plates,  and  the  sparks  flew  as 
lively  as  bonmots  from  the  lips  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw. 


How  It  Feels  to  Be  Flayed 

Dr.  Hunnicutt  made  it  a  practice  to  hold  regular 
meetings  every  Saturday  morning  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  young  preachers.  This  was  really  a 
class  in  practical  homiletics,  and  Dr.  Hunnicutt 
would  lecture  the  boys  on  sermon  building  and 
pastoral  work.  A  special  feature  of  these  meet¬ 
ings,  which  continued  for  years,  was  that  at  every 
meeting  some  young  preacher  had  to  deliver  a 
sermon.  Many  a  preacher  in  the  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  Conferences  preached  his  first  sermon 
before  his  brethren  in  Centenary.  You  have 
heard  of  the  custom  of  running  the  gantlet 
among  the  American  Indians ;  well,  that  is  exactly 
what  happened.  The  boys  were  supposed  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  sermon — even  if  they  didn’t  know  much 
about  the  laws  of  homiletics.  As  soon  as  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  of  the  Bema  sat  down,  secretly 
hoping  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends,  he  was  pounced  upon  by  the  aspiring 
young  theologs.  You  will  remember  in  Greek 
mythology  tjie  Satyr  challenged  Apollo  to  a  con¬ 
test  of  musical  skill,  and  when  the  Satyr  lost  the 
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instrumental  contest  Apollo  took  out  his  knife  and 
removed  very  deftly  the  skin  of  the  Satyr.  The 
newspapers  to-day  seem  to  have  but  one  verb  be¬ 
tween  them  illustrating  a  verbal  difference,  and 
that  word  is  ‘ 4  flayed/ ’  which  they  overwork. 
Well,  what  Apollo  did  to  that  Satyr  when  he  hung 
his  hide  on  a  gooseberry  bush,  and  what  the 
papers  would  like  to  do,  is  exactly  what  happened 
to  every  fellow  who  preached  before  that  bunch 
at  Centenary.  They  removed  his  cuticle,  and  they 
did  it  without  benefit  of  anaesthesia,  and  in  most 
cases  with  a  meat  ax.  After  they  removed  his 
hide  they  rubbed  in  salt  and  poured  sulphuric  acid 
on  the  quivering  remains.  And  the  funny  part  of 
it  was  that  most  of  the  criticism  was  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hoyle,  or  according  to  the  laws  of  homi¬ 
letics,  of  which  the  boys  knew  little,  but  it  was 
great  fun  for  everybody  except  the  fellow  who  was 
having  his  epidermis  removed.  His  only  consola¬ 
tion  was  that  the  next  week  he  would  be  able  to 
tear  some  other  young  theolog  limb  from  limb. 
It  was  a  form  of  mental  hazing,  although  we 
didn’t  recognize  it  as  such  at  the  time.  The  really 
helpful  feature  was  that  there  was  some  discipline 
in  it,  and  it  enabled  a  fellow  to  keep  cool  under 
fire,  and  to  smile  when  some  brother  or  sister,  who 
could  get  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  a  furnace 
is  wont  to  be  heated,  would  call  him  down  when  he 
was  in  the  pastorate  later.  Everybody  had  his 
say,  and  as  the  meeting  continued  the  whole  as¬ 
sembly  spoke  its  mind  freely,  criticizing  gestures, 
delivery,  construction — everything,  even  his  shoe 
shine,  or  lack  of  it.  I  have  known  the  criticism  to 
get  so  hot  that  in  one  or  two  cases  an  especially 
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fervent  critic  got  a  swift  crack  on  the  jaw  im¬ 
mediately  upon  adjournment.  I  remember  when 
I  was  called  on  to  preach  before  this  august  body. 
I  knew  what  was  coming,  and  instead  of  preaching 
a  sermon  I  ridiculed,  and  lambasted,  and  lacerated 
the  feelings  of  my  hearers.  I  was  like  the  mule 
that  the  colored  brother  was  trying  to  give  a  dose 
of  salts  to  by  blowing  it  down  his  throat  through 
a  bamboo  rod:  I  ‘ ‘blew  first”;  and  this  beating 
them  to  the  punch  took  a  lot  of  edge  off  of  the  skin¬ 
ning  which  I  might  have  received. 

There  was  one  thing  those  young  fledgling 
preacher-boys  always  did,  and  that  was,  they  took 
a  big  text,  and  they  likewise  took  a  big  subject. 
It  was  a  favorite  practice  of  theirs  when  called 
upon  to  preach  before  this  crowd  to  unroll  the 
Apocalypse.  Everybody  understood  it  of  course, 
and  you  would  never  run  out  of  anything  to  say  if 
you  would  just  explain  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the 
beast  that  came  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  one  that 
had  a  little  horn  and  a  big  horn,  and  what  the  sym¬ 
bolic  numbers  meant.  Nearly  everybody  preached 
on  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocaypse — and  how 
they  rode  those  four  horses.  It  was  a  favorite 
pastime  also  to  ‘  i  jump  up  ”  a  fellow  for  preaching ; 
just  give  him  thirty  minutes  notice  ahead  of  time, 
and  he  would  show  what  he  could  do  preaching  ex 
tempore — and  we  had  some  marvels  of  extempora¬ 
neous  oratory.  I  recall  one  verdant  freshman  who 
had  a  voice  that  could  even  fill  the  old  chapel  when 
he  whispered,  and  who  preached  an  extempo¬ 
raneous  sermon  on  the  text,  “Hallelujah!  for  the 
Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth. ’ 1  And  he  bragged 
about  preparing  that  sermon  in  thirty  minutes* 
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But  the  remarkable  thing  is  it  took  him  an  hour  to 
deliver  what  he  prepared  in  thirty  minutes,  and 
he  was  so  lond  about  it  we  were  almost  deaf  and 
paralyzed  when  he  got  through,  and  didn’t  have 
strength  enough  left  to  criticize  him. 

Right  at  this  time  I  preached  my  first  sure- 
enough  sermon.  Dr.  Fitzgerald  Parker  was  my 
first  presiding  elder,  and  we  drove  together  over 
to  St.  Francisville,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  July, 
1^901,  I  received  license  to  preach  at  the  morning 
session,  and  preached  to  the  District  Conference 
in  the  afternoon. 

We  notice  that  Bishop  H.  C.  Morrison  was  made 
a  trustee  in  this  year,  as  was  also  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Chambers,  of  Mississippi. 

Showers  of  Blessing 

The  year  1891  was  a  year  of  great  blessing 
spiritually,  for  a  great  revival  broke  out.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  between  the  two  fraternities,  and  it  looked 
for  a  while  as  if  the  school  would  be  disrupted, 
but  the  faculty  determined  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
the  Methodist  church,  and  the  trustees  say  that 
“by  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
faculty  showers  of  blessing  have  fallen  upon  the 
students  and  the  faculty  and  the  community.  We 
have  assured  encouragement  to  believe  that  the 
foundation  of  the  college  was  never  stronger  nor 
the  prospects  brighter.” 

Millsaps  Begins 

It  was  a  good  thing  that  the  college  was  vigor¬ 
ous  spiritually  and  in  a  fair  condition  financially, 
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the  endowment  amounting  to  $58,638.33  and  other 
gifts  coming  in,  for  1892  would  go  down  in  history 
as  the  year  when  Centenary  received  a  body  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered,  and  yet  what  hap¬ 
pened  could  not  be  avoided  and,  on  the  whole,  has 
worked  out  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Church,  for 
in  that  year  Millsaps  College  opened  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  and  the  Mississippi  Conference  surrendered 
its  interest  in  Centenary  College  to  the  Louisiana 
Conference.  Major  R.  W.  Millsaps,  a  devoted 
Mississippian,  gave  $50,000  to  found  this  school. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  experience  with  Cen¬ 
tenary  College  at  Jackson  caused  the  Mississippi 
brethren  to  put  Millsaps  in  the  largest  city  in 
Mississippi.  There  were  several  bids  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  college,  but  we  were  turning  the  corner 
on  an  educational  idea,  and  preachers  and  people 
were  outgrowing  the  notion  that  the  ideal  place 
for  a  college  was  in  a  small  town,  or  tucked  away 
in  the  thickets,  or  in  the  pine  wood.  Several  small 
places  were  frantic  to  get  Millsaps,  and  some  of 
the  larger  towns  in  Mississippi:  McComb  City 
and  others  were  bidding  to  the  limit  to  get  the 
school ;  railroad  facilities,  local  patronage,  future 
growth,  were  all  factors  in  the  equation,  and  the 
biggest  city  in  Mississippi  won  the  prize.  Two 
years  later,  in  1894,  the  General  Conference  made 
the  Louisiana  Conference  to  include  everything 
within  the  State.  Up  to  this  time  the  Florida 
parishes,  which  included  Jackson,  were  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Conference.  The  severance  was  complete 
between  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  as  far  as  Cen¬ 
tenary  College  was  concerned,  and  if  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  the  reason  of  Centenary ’s  failure  at  Jack- 
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son  we  will  have  to  take  note  of  all  the  above,  for 
up  to  that  time  plenty  of  money  and  many  stu¬ 
dents  from  Mississippi  helped  to  make  Centenary. 

In  1892  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray,  of  Plaquemine,  gave  the 
endowment  fund  $5,000  in  cash.  In  this  year 
Henry  Newton  Pharr  and  Winburn  Magruder 
Drake  received  the  degree  of  A.B.,  while  Julian 
M.  Collins,  Daniel  Alpheus  James,  John  James 
CPBierne,  Robert  Emmett  Rutledge,  and  John 
Lytle  Scales  were  given  the  degree  of  B.A.  Bish¬ 
op  Charles  B.  Galloway  was,  at  this  time,  in 
charge  of  the  Louisiana  Conference,  and  he  was 
asked  to  give  as  much  time  as  possible  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Conference  to  emphasizing  the  in¬ 
terest  in  Centenary  College. 

J.  M.  Sullivan  was  teaching  in  the  Preparatory 
Department,  and  John  L.  Scales  was  the  tutor  in 
that  department.  They  were  able  to  pay  the  pro¬ 
fessors  a  little  more  salaries  at  this  time.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  college. 
Thirty  of  them  were  free  students,  while  ninety 
were  paying  tuition.  There  were  forty-five  in  the 
collegiate  department  and  forty-five  in  the  Prep. 
The  President  was  getting  $1,600  a  year  and  the 
teachers  in  the  collegiate  department  from  $700 
to  $1,000 ;  while  in  the  Prep  the  principal  got  $750, 
and  one  assistant  $400,  another  $200,  and  a  tutor 
$150.  The  faculty  at  that  time  was  as  follows: 
Dr.  W.  L.  C.  Hunnicutt,  President;  G.  H.  Wiley, 
professor  of  ancient  and  modern  languages ;  T.  E. 
Winecotf,  professor  of  mathematics;  J.  M.  Sulli¬ 
van,  professor  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  as¬ 
tronomy;  B.  M.  Drake,  professor  of  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature;  C.  C.  Miller,  principal  of 
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Preparatory  Department;  John  M.  Scales,  tutor, 
and  Mrs.  W.  L.  C.  Hunnicutt,  assistant  teacher. 

A  Pen  Picture  of  Drs.  Hunnicutt  and  Wiley 

The  Rev.  G.  E.  Parker,  a  former  Centenary 
student,  now  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  Brazil,  writes  me  this  letter, 
which  furnishes  us  a  picture  of  Centenary  while 
Dr.  Hunnicutt  was  President. 

Reading  your  call  to-day  in  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate 
to  Centenary  College  students  recalls  to  mind  the  happy  days 
spent  at  Centenary  when  it  was  at  Jackson,  La.  The  scholarly 
and  sweet-spirited  Christian  gentleman,  Dr.  W.  L.  C.  Hunnicutt, 
was  president,  and  he  and  his  cultured  and  gentle  wife,  who  was 
a  Miss  Magruder  of  the  illustrious  family  that  has  honored  that 
name,  created  a  refining  and  elevating  atmosphere  in  the  college 
community  that  the  crudest  and  most  careless  student  instinctively 
sensed.  They  were  great  lovers  and  students  of  Nature,  and  the 
college  campus,  which  was  a  natural  park  of  majestic  and  beauti¬ 
ful  trees,  was  the  paradise  where  many  a  boy  met  God  “walking 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening”  with  these  gentle  and  rare  spirits. 
It  is  largely  through  their  influence  and  interest  that  I  was 
enabled  to  enjoy  a  college  education. 

Professor  Wiley  was  rounding  out  his  long  career  as  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  professor  of  languages,  and  one  generation  of  students 
passed  on  to  the  other  not  only  translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  but  also  the  classroom  jokes  that  they  might  expect  at 
certain  stages  of  their  work.  One  of  these  I  recall  was  the  noun 
for  old  woman  in  Greek.  He  would  make  a  special  point  of  calling 
on  a  student  who  could  not  decline  it,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
difficult  in  my  class,  in  order  to  get  off  the  question,  “If  she  were 
a  young  woman  would  you  decline  her?” 

He  lived  in  a  colonial  mansion,  where  he  and  his  stately  wife 
received  and  entertained  their  guests  in  genuine  ante-bellum  state 
and  splendor.  For  years  Mrs.  Wiley  was  my  teacher  in  Sunday 
school,  and  she  seldom  failed  to  give  each  one  of  her  large  class 
on  Sunday  morning  a  boutonniere  from  her  garden.  A  simple 
but  gracious  act,  the  fragrance  of  which  lasts  through  all  the  in¬ 
tervening  years. 

The  most  sacred  memories  of  Centenary  cluster  around  the 
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hearthstone  of  the  hospitable  home  of  that  princely  Christian 
gentleman,  Dr.  William  Davis  Wall,  a  doctor  of  the  old  school, 
who  always  reminded  one  of  Ian  Maclaren’s  matchless  delineation 
of  a  beloved  physician,  and  also  of  Him,  who,  with  self-sacrificing 
love,  healed  the  broken  bodies  as  well  as  saved  the  sin-sick  souls 
of  suffering  humanity.  He  had  moved  from  Wilkinson  County, 
Mississippi,  to  Jackson,  La.,  in  order  to  educate  his  family  of  two 
lovely  daughters  and  four  splendid  sons.  He  and  his  charming  and 
consecrated  wife,  who  was  Miss  Anne  Whitaker,  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  family  of  that  name  in  Mississippi,  received  a  few 
students  into  the  sacred  circle  of  their  delightful  home  as  board¬ 
ers,  and  fortunate  indeed  were  those  who,  with  me,  enjoyed  this 
high  privilege.  For  many  years  he  was  an  honored  trustee  of 
Centenary,  a  faithful  official  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  a 
popular  and  loving  physician.  He  has  gone  to  his  eternal  reward 
a  few  years  ago.  In  the  peaceful  evening  light  of  her  long  and 
useful  life  the  gentle  companion  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  awaits 
the  last  summons  in  the  home  of  her  son-in-law,  George  G.  Zenor, 
a  graduate  of  Centenary,  in  Houston,  Tex.  No  history  of  Cente¬ 
nary  would  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  this  remarkable 
family. 

In  1892  the  proposition  to  allow  $300  to  be  used 
in  fitting  np  a  gymnasinm  was  disallowed.  The 
Rev.  John  T.  Sawyer  and  William  H.  La  Prade 
were  given  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

Extra!  A  Gymnasium  at  Centenary 

In  1893  Nicholas  E.  Joyner  and  Sam  M.  Collins 
were  given  the  A.B.  degree,  while  J ohn  M.  Carter, 
Alpheus  Batson,  Andrew  H.  Gay,  Jr.,  and  S.  Car¬ 
ter  Schwing  were  given  the  B.S.  degree.  The  stu¬ 
dents  fitted  up  a  room  in  the  center  building  as  a 
gymnasium.  It  wasn’t  much  of  a  gymnasium,  and 
there  was  very  little  apparatus,  but  it  was  a  gym¬ 
nasium  all  the  same.  Finally  the  gymnasium  was 
given  absent  treatment,  and  a  feature  of  college 
life  was  setting-up  exercises  in  the  open  air  every 
morning. 
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A  Fine  Faculty 

In  1893  Murphy  J.  Foster,  Governor  of  Loui¬ 
siana,  the  man  who  drove  the  lottery  out  of  the 
State,  was  given  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D., 
and  the  Rev.  H.  Walter  Featherstun  was  given  the 
degree  of  D.D. 

In  that  year  Professor  W.  H.  Carter,  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  science.  Professor  Carter  was  one 
of  the  finest  teachers  of  mathematics  I  ever  sat 
under.  He  was  a  mathematical  genius.  He  was 
there  at  Centenary  when  I  was  a  student,  and  I 
understand  he  is  still  living,  and  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  He  was  about  five  foot  ten,  but  very 
heavy  set;  had  a  black  mustache,  a  big  shock  of 
black  hair  on  a  massive  head;  wore  thick  eye¬ 
glasses,  seemed  to  look  right  through  you,  and 
was  called  affectionately  by  all  the  boys  “Bull” 
Carter.  He  was  very  absent-minded  and  would 
often  appear  in  the  classroom  without  his  necktie, 
and  sometimes  without  his  collar.  But  he  was 
never  without  his  genius,  and  he  could  just  look 
at  the  board  where  some  student  was  working  a 
difficult  problem  in  analytics  or  mechanics,  and  by 
glancing  at  it  tell  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong. 
With  the  exception  of  Professor  Nicholson,  who 
was  an  author  of  a  textbook  on  trigonometry,  and 
other  texts  on  mathematics,  I  never  saw  anyone 
who  could  equal  Professor  “Bull”  Carter  in  his 
line.  He  had  a  charming  wife,  and  a  beautiful 
little  girl,  Nellie.  I  don’t  believe  there  was  a 
better  teacher  in  mathematics  in  Yale,  or  Har¬ 
vard,  or  Columbia,  or  any  other  place;  and  yet 
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he  received  a  salary  ranging  around  $600  to  $900 
a  year;  never  more  than  $900. 

In  1894  Dr.  Hunnicutt  resigned,  and  John  T. 
Sawyer  was  elected,  but  declined  to  serve,  and 
the  board  elected  Dr.  C.  W.  Carter,  who  was,  at 
that  time,  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Christian 
Advocate.  They  agreed  to  pay  Dr.  Carter  $1,800 
a  year.  Dr.  Carter  was  a  genius  in  many  ways : 
a  great  editor,  a  great  preacher,  a  splendid  teach¬ 
er,  and  he  gathered  around  himself  a  fine  faculty. 
He  not  only  served  as  President  of  the  college, 
but  he  was  professor  of  mental  and  moral  science. 
Dr.  Wiley  was  professor  of  languages,  W.  H. 
Carter  was  professor  of  mathematics,  J.  M.  Sul¬ 
livan  was  professor  of  natural  science,  and  Dr. 
Carter’s  son,  Thomas  Carter,  was  professor  of 
English  literature. 

Tom  Carter  at  first  took  the  chair  of  English 
literature,  and  afterwards  had  the  chair  of  an¬ 
cient  languages.  Dr.  A.  R.  Holcombe,  who  knew 
Tom  Carter  intimately,  said  that  he  was  a  real 
teacher,  had  a  scientific  spirit,  and  was  a  genius 
in  regard  to  the  ancient  languages — Greek  espe¬ 
cially.  He  was  only  two  years  at  Centenary  when 
Tulane  University  made  him  an  attractive  offer, 
which  he  accepted.  After  some  time  at  Tulane 
he  went  to  Vanderbilt  University,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  great  teachers  in  the  Vanderbilt  School  of 
Religion. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  was  in  charge  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Department.  No  man  has  ever  shown  more 
devotion  to  Centenary  College  than  C.  C.  Miller. 
He  was  afterwards  to  assume  the  Presidency.  He 
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is  now  an  honored  minister  in  the  Louisiana  Con¬ 
ference. 

At  this  time  Dr.  S.  S.  Keener,  the  son  of  Bishop 
Keener,  become  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  and  was  soon  elected  secretary  of  that  body. 

In  1896  Dr.  G.  H.  Wiley  resigned  and  was 
elected  emeritus  professor  of  languages.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomas  Carter  was  elected  in  Dr.  Wiley’s 
place.  W.  J.  Roberts  was  professor  of  English 
literature,  J.  A.  Wall  and  S.  D.  Wall  were  in 
charge  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  J.  M.  Sul¬ 
livan  was  professor  of  natural  science,  and  W.  H. 
Carter  was  teaching  mathematics.  C.  C.  Miller 
resigned. 

In  1896  C.  D.  Atkinson,  S.  C.  Barrow,  and  W. 
P.  Holcombe  received  their  B.S.  degrees,  and  S. 
C.  Fullilove  his  A.B.  degree.  J.  W.  Lipscomb 
received  the  A.M.  in  course,  and  the  Rev.  F.  E. 
Butler  the  honorary  A.M. 

In  1896  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Pierce  preached  the  com¬ 
mencement  sermon,  and  R.  H.  Wynn  delivered 
the  address  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert 
delivered  the  literary  address.  George  Zenor  won 
the  Pharr  medal,  and  E.  E.  Wall,  now  the  asso¬ 
ciate  pastor  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Los 
Angeles,  with  “Bob”  Shuler,  won  the  McGehee 
medal  for  oratory.  C.  D.  Atkinson  that  year  won 
the  Fogg  medal  for  oratory.  W.  P.  Holcombe  was 
the  valedictorian,  and  S.  C.  Fullilove  was  the 
salutatorian. 

The  Puzzle  of  the  Prep 

The  Prep  was  the  perennial  puzzle,  and  how  to 
get  rid  of  it  without  hurting  the  school  was  some- 
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thing  that  occupied  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
faculty  and  the  trustees.  They  were  always  ready 
to  abolish  the  Prep,  but  the  trouble  was  there 
were  always  so  many  students  in  the  Prep.  The 
tuition  fees  in  the  Prep  were  almost  as  high  as  in 
the  collegiate  department,  and  folks  couldn’t  un¬ 
derstand  this.  They  thought  that  the  Preps,  being 
smaller,  the  college  ought  to  do  what  the  railroads 
do  and  take  them  for  half -fare,  or  at  least  three- 
quarters.  The  truth  is  they  ought  to  have  charged 
the  Preps  more,  because  they  were  twice  as  much 
trouble  to  teach  and  gave  the  faculty  a  good  deal 
more  of  grief  than  the  mature  boys.  It  was  in 
this  year  that  they  decided  to  abolish  the  Prep 
again,  and  they  did  it  by  changing  its  name  to  the 
“Sub-Freshman  Class.”  It  made  a  fellow  feel 
good  to  think  he  was  in  the  sub-fresh,  but  most 
folks  continued  to  call  it  the  Prep.  There  were 
only  seventy  students  in  the  school  that  year, 
1897. 

We  notice  that  the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity  was 
in  this  year  granted  the  use  of  the  gymnasium, 
and  J.  H.  Fullilove  was  added  to  the  board. 

In  1897  Dr.  H.  M.  Du  Bose,  pastor  of  First 
Church,  Jackson,  Miss.,  delivered  the  commence¬ 
ment  sermon,  his  theme  being  “God’s  Plan  in 
Individuals.”  It  was  a  great  deliverance.  The 
Rev.  H.  W.  Knickerbocker  delivered  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  sermon,  and  W.  H.  LaPrade  delivered  the  lit¬ 
erary  address.  The  Mississippi  River  was  out 
of  bounds  right  at  commencement  time,  and  the 
Conrad  crevasse  kept  the  trustees  from  attending. 
Armstead  R.  Holcombe  was  the  valedictorian,  and 
J.  M.  Daniel  the  salutatorian — there  were  onlv 
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two  in  the  class.  They  made  good  speeches,  and 
the  reporter  said:  4 4 The  speeches  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  reflected  credit  on  themselves  and  the  college. 
The  records  they  have  made  in  the  past  prophesy 

success  in  the  future.  Mav  their  life  work  be 

•/ 

crowned  with  the  same  distinction  that  their  stu¬ 
dent  days  have  brought  them.” 

School  day  prophecy  doesn’t  always  work  out, 
but  it  did  in  this  case.  Mr.  Holcombe  is  crowning 
his  life  work  with  distinction.  He  delivered  the 
address  at  Centenary  in  1930  and  was  given  his 
LL.H.  He  is  at  the  present  time  managing  editor 
of  the  Herald-Tribune ,  New  York  City.  His 
brother,  W.  F.  Holcombe,  valedictorian  in  1896, 
is  also  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  and  one  of 
the  officials  of  the  Edison  Company.  Centenary 
boys  make  good  even  in  the  Big  City — and  even 
when  they  carry  the  handicap  of  having  been  val¬ 
edictorian.  We  are  sorry  we  have  no  information 
as  to  Mr.  Daniel. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Mounger  was  given  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Jones 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

In  1894  Alexander  Dumas  received  the  degree 
of  A.B.,  while  William  M.  Hamilton,  Russell  B. 
Putnam,  and  Samuel  B.  Bell  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

In  1895  Professor  Henry  Beach  Carre  turned 
over  to  the  board  $1,600  to  be  used  as  a  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  for  young  preachers.  It  was  always 
more  or  less  of  a  mystery  how  young  preachers 
got  through,  and  here  is  an  explanation.  Through¬ 
out  the  years  there  was  always  a  generous  soul 
who  would  make  a  gift  on  this  order,  and  because 
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of  this  generosity  many  a  man  was  able  to  preach 
the  gospel  with  training  who  perhaps  never  would 
have  preached  at  all. 

In  that  year  R.  D.  Alexander,  E.  M.  Decker,  E. 
A.  Pharr,  and  S.  D.  Wall  received  the  degree  of 
A.B.,  and  A.  R.  Lardner  and  J.  A.  Wall  received 
the  degree  of  B.S. 

How  to  Be  Sure  of  Your  Salary 

The  following  resolution  is  interesting,  any¬ 
how:  “Resolved,  That  two  notes  of  C.  B.  Carter 
and  Thomas  Carter  amounting  to  $350  be  turned 
over  to  Rev.  Thomas  Carter  as  payment  in  full 
for  his  year’s  work  as  professor.”  Dr.  Thomas 
Carter  is  now  a  professor  in  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  we  understand  that  at  the  present  time 
his  salary  is  over  $350  a  year;  at  least  we  heard 
he  had  an  increase  in  salary. 

There  is  no  misunderstanding  this  resolution, 
either:  “The  salaries  of  the  professors  are  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  tuition  fees,  interest  on  endow¬ 
ment  notes,  and  the  collections  from  the  Confer¬ 
ence  according  to  a  fixed  basis;  and  if  after  the 
prorating  of  said  funds  thereto  there  be  a  deficit, 
it  shall  in  no  case  be  considered  a  debt  due  by  the 
college  to  the  professors.”  They  had  been  sued 
for  back  salaries  once,  so  never  again ! 

Thev  had  a  hired  band  at  the  commencement 

•/ 

that  year,  and,  according  to  the  trustees,  the 
President  was  “ordered  to  pay  the  band  out  of 
the  contingent  fees.” 

Dr.  Franklin  N.  Parker,  now  dean  of  the  School 
of  Theology,  Emory  University,  was  made  a  trus¬ 
tee. 
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There  was  another  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in 
the  summer  of  1897,  and  when  the  school  opened 
in  September  that  year  there  was  a  very  small 
attendance,  which  affected  the  whole  year’s  work. 
There  was  a  rigid  quarantine  system  prevailing 
in  Louisiana  at  that  time,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  students  to  come.  We  note  that  Dr.  J.  M. 
Sullivan  was  not  able  to  reach  the  school  at  the 
opening.  There  was  only  sixty-one  registered 
during  the  whole  session,  which  ended  in  June, 
1898. 

Professor  Tom  Carter  resigned  to  teach  in 
Tulane  University.  During  the  second  term  four 
professors  did  the  work  of  six.  Notwithstanding 
their  increased  labors,  not  one  of  them  received 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  salary  promised.  In  going 
over  these  old  records  there  have  been  things 
which  have  hit  us  right  on  the  funnybone,  and  if 
we  were  to  judge  everything  by  the  standard  of 
to-day  we  would  want  to  smile,  but  when  you 
come  right  down  to  it  the  heroism  and  the  strug¬ 
gle  and  the  sacrifice  of  these  men  are  enough  to 
make  you  weep.  I  cannot  help  but  think  of  these 
men  and  then  let  my  mind  wander  through  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews.  Men  like  Wiley, 
and  Andrews,  and  Sullivan,  and  Carter,  and  Hun- 
nicutt  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  succession  of  that 
long  line  of  prophets  and  patriarchs  and  martyrs 
who  “through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought 
righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  .  .  .  ‘of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy.’  ”  And  yet  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the 
struggle  and  the  sacrifice  of  these  men,  the  State 
of  Louisiana  would  not  be  as  well  off  as  it  is  now. 
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At  the  commencement  in  1898,  Daniel  D.  Cline, 
John  F.  McClelland,  John  C.  Roberts,  and  Frank 
E.  Singleton  received  the  A.B.  degree,  Ruffin 
Daniel  and  Isaac  Erwin  received  the  B.S.  degree, 
and  the  Rev.  John  L.  Pierce  was  given  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  D.D. 

In  1898  Dr.  W.  L.  C.  Hunnicutt  preached  the 
commencement  sermon,  and  Professor  Alphonso 
Smith,  now  a  teacher  of  English  at  West  Point, 
then  of  Louisiana  State  University,  delivered  the 
literary  address  on  “Southern  Oratory. ”  A.  S. 
Lutz  won  the  McGehee  medal  for  oratory. 

Dr.  Carter  resigned,  and  Dr.  I.  W.  Cooper,  of 
Mississippi,  was  elected  President.  Professor  W. 
B.  Griffin,  of  Oxford,  Ga.,  was  elected  professor 
of  languages.  Marion  G.  Evans,  of  Moss  Point, 
Miss.,  was  elected  principal  of  the  Preparatory 
Department.  When  I  went  there  he  had  charge 
of  the  department  of  English,  and  he  knew  his 
business,  too. 

In  1898  the  trustees  passed  this  resolution: 
‘  ‘  Resolved,  That  we  will  not  countenance  or  permit 
students  of  this  college  or  any  professor  to  engage 
in  any  intercollegiate  contests  of  baseball  or  foot¬ 
ball  :  or  in  any  physical  games  outside  of  the  col¬ 
lege  campus.  And  forbid  all  ball  play  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  any  building.  The  penalty  for 
disregard  of  this  order  to  be  fixed  upon  the  spe¬ 
cial  violation  of  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty.  ’  ’ 

In  1899  the  faculty  consisted  of  Professor  W. 
H.  Carter,  W.  B.  Griffin,  J.  M.  Sullivan,  and  G. 
M.  Evans,  and  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Crisler  had  charge 
of  the  Preparatory  Department.  I.  D.  Wall  and 
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A.  J.  Price  were  assisting  in  the  Preparatory- 
Department.  The  President  that  year  received 
$856,  and  the  highest  salary  to  a  member  of  the 
faculty  was  $585 ;  $4,049  paid  all  the  salaries  and 
$439  incidental  fees.  That  year  they  had  133 
students. 

In  that  year  A.  S.  Lutz,  now  Dr.  Lutz,  and  the 
presiding  elder  of  the  Alexandria  District,  re¬ 
ceived  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  along  with 
J.  M.  Pearce  and  W.  L.  0.  Wailes;  while  G.  D. 
Pickels,  William  Pipes,  Jr.,  and  George  G.  Zenor, 
Jr.,  received  the  B.S.  degree. 
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How  I  Entered  Centenary  College 

1  REMEMBER  when  I  started  out  for  Cente¬ 
nary  College,  and  I  tell  this  story  simply  to 
show  how  the  friends  at  Centenary,  in  those  good 
old  days  back  in  1900  would  help  a  boy  to  get  an 
education.  Also  I  want  to  draw  a  freehand  pic¬ 
ture  of  Centenary  College  in  1900.  I  want  to 
give  you  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  college,  the 
faculty,  the  student  body,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  town. 

This  is  how  I  happened  to  go  there:  The  Rev. 
P.  0.  Lowrey  was  pastor  of  what  was  then  called 
the  Burgundy  Street  Methodist  Church,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  below  the  old  French  quarter.  This  is  now 
called  Second  Church.  I  was  raised  in  that  section 
of  the  city,  had  attended  Burgundy  Street,  but 
had  been  away  from  New  Orleans  for  nearly  two 
years,  but  the  folks  in  that  Church  hadn’t  forgot¬ 
ten  me.  I  had  been  praying  for  over  a  year  for 
the  Lord  to  make  it  possible  for  me  to  go  to 
college.  The  first  Sunday  morning  I  attended  the 
Burgundy  Street  Church  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  Brother  Lowrey.  He  invited  me  to  the  home 
where  he  was  boarding  to  have  dinner  with  him, 
and  after  dinner  he  invited  me  to  his  room.  The 
first  question  he  asked  me  after  we  got  to  his  room 
was,  “How  would  you  like  to  go  to  college  and 
study  for  the  ministry!”  To  say  that  my  breath 
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was  taken  away  is  to  put  it  mildly,  and  for  a 
moment  I  couldn’t  speak;  but  as  soon  as  I  re¬ 
covered  from  this  delightful  surprise  I  said, 
“That  is  what  I  have  been  praying  about  for  a 
year.”  He  then  asked,  “When  could  you  go?” 
I  replied,  “To-morrow.”  He  smiled  and  said, 
“We’ll  have  everything  ready  in  a  week.  You 
can  leave  a  week  from  to-morrow.”  That  night 
the  matter  was  taken  up  at  church,  people  were 
made  interested  so  that  I  could  get  a  start,  and, 
sure  enough,  in  one  week  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Jackson  to  enter  Centenary  College  and  prepare 
for  the  ministry. 

The  Right  Church  but  the  Wrong  Pew 

I  guess  I  was  the  happiest  boy  in  the  country 
as  I  boarded  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  for  McManus,  which,  according  to  the 
Centenary  catalogue  I  read  through  from  cover 
to  cover,  was  five  miles  from  Jackson,  and  con¬ 
nected  by  a  branch  railroad.  The  catalogue  also 
informed  me  that  this  was  a  “flag  stop,”  but  that 
Ethel,  six  miles  from  Jackson,  was  a  regular 
stop,  and  the  catalogue  proudly  declared  that 
there  was  a  telephone  from  Ethel  to  Jackson, 
“and  thus  Jackson  is  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world.”  I  was  all  dressed  up  on  that  train,  and 
had  somewhere  to  go.  I  had  a  new  diagonal  suit 
that  cost  eleven  dollars ;  I  had  a  new  pair  of  pat¬ 
ent  leather  shoes  which  cost  the  enormous  sum 
of  $1.50,  and  I  had  on  a  new  derby  hat.  I  made 
the  change  at  McManus  all  right,  and  got  aboard 
this  branch  line  railroad,  which  was  certainly 
unique.  It  was  only  five  miles  long,  but  just  as 
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wide  as  any  other  railroad  in  the  world,  for  it 
was  standard  gauge.  It  always  ran  mixed  trains, 
carrying  both  freight  and  passenger  cars.  The 
engineer  was  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  world. 
He  was  engineer,  conductor ;  he  was  division  pas¬ 
senger  agent,  general  passenger  agent,  freight 
agent,  train  dispatcher,  roadmaster,  and  presi¬ 
dent.  We  used  to  call  it  the  “Cold  Molasses 
Special”  because  of  its  running  schedule,  and  it 
lived  up  to  its  name.  I  was  told  that  when  I  got 
to  Jackson  the  college  would  have  a  hack  at  the 
depot  to  meet  me,  for  I  had  two  old-time  valises 
full  of  all  my  worldly  goods,  including  a  suit  of 
jeans,  the  trousers  being  graced  with  a  large 
patch  in  the  seat.  Sure  enough,  there  was  a 
hack  at  the  depot,  and  a  large,  black  negro,  who 
smiled  broadly  but  said  nothing,  was  in  charge. 
I  asked  him  if  that  was  the  college  hack,  and  he 
nodded  his  head  and  smiled,  so  I  put  my  luggage 
in  the  hack  and  we  were  off.  We  crossed  a  creek 
and  drew  up  before  a  large  building.  I  got  out 
and  made  my  way  to  what  I  thought  was  the 
president’s  office,  the  negro  following  with  my 
luggage.  Pretty  soon  a  bright-looking  man  came 
in,  looked  me  over,  and,  much  to  my  surprise, 
asked  me  how  I  had  been  getting  along  with 
Caesar.  I  was  puzzled,  and  told  him  I  hadn’t 
reached  Caesar  yet;  that  I  had  been  studying 
Latin  by  myself  the  past  week,  and  that  I  knew 
the  first  declension,  which  I  proceeded  to  rattle 
off.  He  then  came  over  and  instead  of  shaking 
hands  felt  my  pulse,  and  said  that  he  thought 
with  proper  attention  and  rest  I  would  be  all 
right  in  a  short  time.  I  told  him  I  hadn’t  come 
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up  there  to  rest;  my  object  was  study;  and  I 
didn’t  want  to  lose  any  time  getting  down  to 
class  work.  He  smiled,  and  then  called  out, 
“Svenson.”  In  just  a  moment  a  large,  husky, 
one-hundred-per-cent  Nordic  blond  came  into  the 
room  and  told  me  to  follow  him;  he  would  take 
me  to  my  room.  I  was  beginning  to  get  suspi¬ 
cious  right  at  that  time,  for  that  office  didn’t  look 
so  much  like  a  college  president’s  office;  it  looked 
more  like  a  doctor’s  office.  For  instance,  there 
was  a  skeleton  in  a  case,  and  there  was  a  picture 
on  the  wall  showing  a  man  in  a  peeled  condition. 
Especial  attention  was  paid  to  his  blood  supply, 
which  was  marked  with  red  lines  that  ramified 
everywhere ;  then  there  were  some  blue  lines 
which  criss-crossed  and  enmeshed  all  around, 
which  I  concluded  represented  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  I  was  getting  real  suspicious  by  this  time, 
but  I  didn’t  want  to  show  myself  too  green  and 
lay  myself  open  to  a  hazing,  so  I  followed  the 
Swede.  He  took  me  to  a  room  very  sketchily 
furnished,  consisting  of  a  table,  a  chair,  a  bed, 
and  a  washstand.  The  only  ornament  the  room 
had  was  a  glass  cabinet  that  had  a  collection  of 
stuffed  birds  perched  on  limbs.  I  wondered  what 
that  was  doing  in  that  room,  but  thought  the 
biology  department  had  stored  it  there  tempo¬ 
rarily.  One  thing  that  increased  my  suspicion 
was  there  were  heavy  bars  over  the  window,  and 
the  door  to  the  room  seemed  to  be  extra  thick. 
As  soon  as  Svenson  put  down  my  bags  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  clear  up  this  thing  which  was  becoming 
mysterious,  and  I  asked,  “Is  this  Centenary  Col¬ 
lege?”  He  smiled  broadly  and  said  in  Swedish- 
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American,  “You  bane  in  the  bughouse  now.” 
And  then  it  struck  me  that  there  was  an  insane 
asylum  in  Jackson.  I  started  to  pick  up  my  bags, 
and  Svenson  grabbed  me.  I  knew  there  was  no 
use  arguing  with  him,  so  I  just  determined  to  get 
out  and  see  the  doctor.  He  continued  to  hold  me, 
and  the  next  moment  we  had  knocked  over  that 
cabinet  of  stuffed  birds,  and  we  were  on  the  floor 
fighting  like  two  tigers.  He  was  trying  to  hold 
me,  and  I  was  trying  to  soften  his  moral  nature 
by  knocking  him  out  temporarily.  That  derby 
hat  was  knocked  off,  and  in  a  mad  scramble  he 
fell  on  it,  mashing  it  flatter  than  a  stale  idea,  and 
pretty  soon  we  were  milling  around  so  much  he 
put  his  big  foot  right  through  the  crown.  I  didn’t 
know  how  long  this  would  have  continued,  for 
things  were  happening  one  after  another  in  quick 
succession,  and  the  crashing  of  that  glass  cabinet 
with  the  stuffed  birds  in  it  brought  the  doctor 
running.  Svenson  was  holding  me  and  assuring 
me  that  if  I  didn’t  quiet  down  he  would  have  to 
give  me  a  cold  bath,  and  I  was  telling  him  just  as 
earnestly  that  I  didn’t  need  one,  as  I  just  had  one 
before  I  left  home.  The  doctor  separated  us,  and 
right  at  that  time,  before  he  could  say  anything, 
a  nurse  came  running  from  the  office  telling  him 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake  and  he  was 
wanted  in  the  office  immediately.  He  went  to  the 
office,  and,  despite  the  protest  of  Svenson,  I  fol¬ 
lowed.  When  we  got  in  there  we  found  two  men, 
or  rather  a  man  and  a  boy,  a  big,  husky  man,  who 
had  two  carpet  sacks  in  his  hand,  and  a  pale¬ 
looking,  slender,  be-spectacled  young  man  with  a 
wild  look  in  his  eye.  This  young  man  was  so 
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mad  that  he  was  almost  foaming  at  the  month, 
and  the  older  man,  evidently  his  chaperon,  was 
eying  him  anxiously.  As  soon  as  we  came  into 
the  room  the  young  man  blurted  out:  “Sir,  this 
is  an  outrage!  Dr.  Smythe  in  New  Orleans  told 
me  you  would  meet  us  at  the  depot  with  a  con¬ 
veyance,  and  here  I  have  had  to  walk  all  the 
way.  ’  ’  The  doctor  began  to  look  pale  around  the 
gills  and  asked,  “Who  are  you?”  The  young 
man  threw  back  his  head  like  a  rooster  who  is 
getting  set  to  crow  and  said  in  a  loud,  imperious 
tone,  ‘  6  Julius  Csesar !  ”  I  was  never  more  relieved 
in  all  my  life,  for  I  now  understood  the  reference 
to  CsBsar,  and  in  spite  of  everything  I  laughed 
heartily.  I  was  to  have  a  further  acquaintance 
with  the  real  Julius  himself  in  his  “Commenta¬ 
ries”  later,  but  I  was  certainly  glad  to  see  him 
on  this  occasion.  The  doctor  was  all  apologies 
and  begged  me  not  to  mention  the  incident.  He 
supplied  me  with  a  new  Stetson  hat,  which  fit 
when  I  padded  out  the  sweatband,  and  my  new 
coat,  which  had  been,  like  the  prophet’s  garment, 
rent  in  twain  up  the  seam  in  the  back,  was  sewed 
up  by  a  nurse.  To  further  put  some  balm  on  my 
harrowed  feelings  he  had  increased  my  capital 
by  five  dollars.  I  was  certainly  glad  to  get  out 
of  there  and  get  over  to  the  college,  and  you  may 
be  sure  I  never  said  anything  about  it,  for  I  had 
enough  good-natured  razzing  when  I  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  campus  as  a  “fresh  fish,”  which 
was  the  salutation  used  toward  a  new  student  at 
Centenary  in  those  days,  and  the  only  form  of 
hazing. 

When  I  first  went  there  I  had  a  room  with 
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Henry  Harper  in  the  middle  section  of  the  west 
wing,  upstairs.  Pretty  soon  I  was  alone  down 
on  the  end  of  that  wing  upstairs  in  No.  24,  which 
was  right  near  the  bell  tower.  I  can  see  that  old 
room  now  in  that  barrackslike,  brick  dormitory, 
which  the  State  of  Louisiana  built.  The  furnish¬ 
ings  of  those  rooms  were  what  you  might  call 
hasty.  They  consisted  of  a  bed,  a  wooden  table, 
two  chairs,  a  washstand  with  a  bowl  and  pitcher, 
and  a  small  table  on  which  was  a  galvanized  iron 
water  bucket.  There  was  a  mantel  over  the  fire¬ 
place  where  you  could  place  books.  That  fire¬ 
place  was  the  chief  attraction  in  that  room,  and  I 
have  never  lost  my  love  for  a  glowing  wood  fire. 
The  rooms  were  about  twenty  by  twenty  feet,  and 
this  fireplace  was  at  least  five  feet  wide  and  four 
feet  deep.  You  could  place  four-foot  logs  on  the 
andirons  and  make  a  roaring  fire  on  cold,  frosty 
nights.  I  saw  in  the  paper  the  other  day  a  state¬ 
ment  that  folks  in  New  York  City  were  all  worked 
up  over  the  charm  of  wood  fires  in  an  open  hearth, 
and  you  could  get  enough  wood  to  run  you  for  a 
whole  day  for  $1.50.  At  Centenary  we  could  get 
enough  wood  to  run  us  all  winter  and  half  of  the 
spring,  too,  for  a  dollar.  The  back  campus  was 
full  of  fallen  pine  trees,  and  all  you  needed  was 
a  saw,  a  sawbuck,  an  ax,  and  a  strong  back  and 
strong  arms  to  get  enough  wood  to  last  you 
through  that  school  year.  If  you  were  lazy  or 
weak  or  extravagant,  and  hired  somebody  to  get 
your  fuel,  your  wood  bill  would  run  you  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $2  or  $2.50.  Room  rent  was  $2 
a  year.  Board  in  that  day  was  $8.50  a  month, 
and  the  boys  were  raising  a  terrible  row  over 
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this  exorbitant  figure,  for  the  year  before  it  was 
only  $8. 

When  I  landed  on  the  Centenary  campus,  after 
getting  in  the  wrong  pew  at  the  hospital,  I  had 
about  $11.50  in  my  pocket.  Of  course  I  had  to 
pay  $8.50  for  board,  which  was  “invariably  in 
advance,”  and  then  I  had  $3  in  hard  money  to 
buy  books,  secondhand,  of  course,  and  pay  some 
“incidentals”  through  the  four  years  I  intended 
to  stay  there.  I  was  entering  in  midterm — this 
was  February,  1900 — and  I  had  a  year’s  work  to 
make  up  in  all  the  studies  for  the  freshman  class ; 
really  subfreshman  in  some.  I  had  gone  through 
the  first  declension  in  Latin,  but  had  never  looked 
a  Greek  book  in  the  face.  The  same  thing  was 
true  of  algebra,  so  I  had  to  do  some  high-pressure 
studying,  and  it  was  necessary  to  employ  some  of 
the  professors  to  coach  me  at  night,  especially  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  I  made  arrangements  with 
Professor  Griffin.  There  were  some  good  folks 
in  New  Orleans  who  were  going  to  help  me  every 
month,  but  I  was  supposed  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  help  myself,  which  I  proceeded  to 
do,  for  helping  myself  has  always  been  a  plank 
in  my  platform.  I  sold  shoes,  clothing,  gents’ 
furnishings,  acting  as  agent  for  mail-order  hous¬ 
es.  Then  I  got  a  job  waiting  on  the  table  in  the 
“mess  hall,”  as  we  used  to  call  it,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Professor  L.  L.  Upton,  who  was 
also  teacher  in  the  Prep. 

Dr.  I.  W.  Cooper 

I  remember  Dr.  I.  W.  Cooper,  who  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Centenary  at  that  time,  asking  me  over 
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to  his  home  for  dinner,  and  after  dinner  he  in¬ 
vited  me  into  his  study,  and  there  before  a  com¬ 
fortable  fire,  just  the  two  of  us,  he  asked  me 
about  my  life,  and  my  religious  experience ;  when 
I  was  converted,  and  when  and  where  I  received 
a  call  to  preach,  and  also  as  to  how  I  was  getting 
on  in  school,  whether  I  needed  any  money,  and  if 
I  had  enough  wood  to  last  me  through  the  winter. 
I  have  forgotten  most  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  I 
learned  at  Centenary,  and  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice 
saying,  “That  wasn’t  much” — and  possibly  it 
wasn’t,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  have  forgotten  all 
the  chemistry  and  algebra  I  tried  to  learn  there, 
but  I  have  never  forgotten  the  conversation  I  had 
with  Dr.  Cooper,  and  when  the  day  comes  when 
I  have  to  cash  in,  and  I  am  picking  at  the  cover¬ 
lets,  and  wondering  whether  I  got  my  money’s 
worth  in  life  or  not,  I  am  rather  confident  that  I 
will  be  thinking  about  that  cheerful,  dynamic, 
generous  soul,  Dr.  Inman  W.  Cooper,  who  was  a 
real  inspiration  to  me,  and  who  sent  me  from  his 
cheerful  home  that  cold,  starry  night  in  late  Feb¬ 
ruary,  making  me  swear  by  the  stars  that  I  would 
be  a  better  student,  and,  if  possible,  a  credit  to 
the  college. 

I  have  had  many  delightful  experiences  in  life. 
Of  course  everything  hasn’t  always  been  pleas¬ 
ant,  but  I  have  allowed  some  fool  folks  to  cheat 
me  out  of  all  the  joy  in  life.  I  have  had  some 
great  occasions.  I  have  danced  over  the  floor 
with  my  first  completed  book  in  my  arms,  singing 
to  it  and  petting  it,  just  as  I  petted  my  first-born 
flesh-and-blood  child.  And  then  I  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  some  mighty  fine  reviews  of 
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that  book.  These  were  so  flattering  that  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  book  reviewers  connected  with 
some  of  the  greatest  papers  in  the  country  were 
either  men  with  very  kind  hearts,  who  were  try¬ 
ing  to  help  a  poor  boy  get  along,  or  they  were 
hardened  and  incurable  liars.  But  whatever  they 
were,  I  got  a  lot  of  joy  out  of  reading  the  stuff. 
And  then  there  have  been  many  other  things. 
But  those  years  at  Centenary  College  furnished 
more  real  joy  to  the  square  inch  than  all  the  rest 
of  my  life  put  together.  Some  of  the  finest  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  world  were  in  the  student  body,  and 
the  teachers  were  men  who  knew  their  subjects, 
who  knew  how  to  teach,  and  who  were  Christian 
men  vitally  interested  in  boys.  Some  of  our 
Church  leaders  to-day  haven’t  much  use  for  a 
school  unless  it  has  a  tremendous  endowment,  an 
overlarge  faculty,  and  a  whaling  big  student 
body.  They  lift  thin  and  cultured  eyebrows  at 
the  thought  of  a  small  school;  and  yet  I  got  ten 
times  more  out  of  Centenary  College  than  I  got 
out  of  Chicago  University.  The  big  lack  in  our 
educational  life  to-day  is  the  lack  of  consecrated, 
Christian  teachers  touching  vitally  the  life  of  the 
student  body.  Money  can’t  buy  this,  and  the 
bigger  the  school  the  harder  it  is  to  supply  the 
thing  that  made  Centenary  and  other  small  Chris¬ 
tian  colleges  great. 
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AS  far  back  as  1859  we  have  a  minute  regard- 
*  ing  the  position  of  the  trustees  on  the  two 
secret  societies  in  Centenary  then.  One  was  the 
Mystic  Seven,  and  the  other  was  the  Palladians. 
There  was  a  word  of  warning  from  the  trustees 
that  if  these  two  societies  did  not  give  up  their 
bitter  struggle  for  supremacy,  which  was  divid¬ 
ing  the  student  body  and  causing  so  many  per¬ 
sonal  difficulties  among  themselves,  they  would 
be  abolished.  Members  of  these  secret  societies 
were  also  members  of  the  literary  societies,  and 
they  even  carried  their  tight  into  the  halls  of 
these.  There  were  lots  of  fine  boys  in  these  secret 
societies,  but  they  were  young  and  thought  at  that 
time  that  the  fate  of  nations  hung  on  what  they 
did.  The  Mystic  Seven,  Temple  of  the  Wreath, 
was  established  at  Centenary  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1849.  It  was  founded  in  1837  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  possibly  came 
to  Centenary  through  Daniel  Martindale,  who  was 
made  a  member  at  Wesleyan  in  1843.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Rev.  Harry  W.  May,  at  Zachary, 
and  Judge  Charles  Kilbourne,  of  Clinton,  I  have 
secured  valuable  first-hand  information  of  the 
Mystic  Seven.  According  to  the  membership  roll, 
every  initiate  was  given  a  mystical  name,  and 
some  of  these  highly  fantastic.  James  G.  Kil¬ 
bourne,  a  charter  member,  was  called  Zephyr,  and 
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the  famous  Charles  Spencer  was  called  McDuff, 
and  Jared  Y.  Saunders  was  initiated  in  1855  and 
given  the  name  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  Thomas 
Ellis  was  called  Don  Juan,  and  others  were  known 
as  Cheops,  and  Jupiter  Tonans,  Prospero,  Robin 
Hood,  Hamlet,  etc.  They  put  mythology,  nature, 
and  recorded  history  under  tribute  for  their 
names,  and  even  the  fairy  story.  The  war  in 
1861  marked  the  end  of  the  Mystical  Seven,  and 
some  of  the  members  in  other  parts  of  the  Union 
finally  went  into  the  various  Greek-letter  socie¬ 
ties.  Concerning  the  Palladians  we  have  no  defi¬ 
nite  information. 

There  were  always  two  literary  societies  at 
J ackson,  at  least  as  far  back  as  1850.  These  were 
known,  even  before  the  war,  as  the  Union  Liter¬ 
ary  Society  and  the  Franklin  Institute. 

These  literary  societies,  of  course,  were  for  a 
serious  purpose,  and  that  was  to  cultivate  ora¬ 
tors.  When  I  was  at  Centenary  in  1900,  Monday 
was  a  holiday,  and  Monday  morning  the  Franklin 
Society  met  for  the  purpose  of  debate.  I  believe 
the  Unions  met  at  the  same  time.  These  two 
societies  had  practically  in  their  combined  mem¬ 
bership  ninety  per  cent  of  the  student  body  in  the 
college.  Intercollegiate  sports  were  not  allowed. 
There  was  only  occasionally  an  intercollegiate  de¬ 
bate,  and  when  that  did  occur  it  was  with  Mill- 
saps,  but  every  year  there  was  an  intersociety 
debate  between  the  Franklins  and  the  Unions. 
In  latter  years  this  was  always  on  the  night  of 
Washington’s  birthday,  February  22,  or  the  Fri¬ 
day  nearest  that  birthday.  Those  were  hectic 
times.  Soon  after  school  opened  in  September 
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the  societies  had  elimination  contests  among  them¬ 
selves  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  their  two  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Around  Thanksgiving  they  had 
these  selected,  the  subject  for  debate  chosen,  and 
the  lines  of  battle  drawn.  The  two  debaters  went 
at  it,  getting  all  the  material  on  the  subject  they 
could  get,  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  fellows  on  the 
other  side  didn’t  get  anything  out  of  the  library, 
if  they  could  help  it.  There  was  always  a  pretty 
good  library  at  Centenary,  and  they  took  a  wide 
variety  of  magazines,  and  then  it  was  always  a 
favorite  occupation  for  a  student  at  Centenary 
to  keep  in  touch  with  his  Congressman  and  the 
United  States  Senators  from  his  State.  Most 
folks  write  Congressmen  for  seeds,  but  the  serious 
Centenary  student  used  to  write  them  for  speech¬ 
es.  It  was  worth  while  being  a  Congressman  or 
a  Senator  from  Louisiana  or  any  part  of  the 
South  in  those  days.  Those  fellows  representing 
us  in  Congress  never  condescended  to  run  upon 
their  record.  They  would  have  haughtily  pooh- 
poohed  such  a  plebeian  notion.  Every  Congress¬ 
man  and  Senator  who  was  worth  while,  even  a 
little  bit,  ran  not  upon  his  record,  but  upon  his 
vocabulary.  If  you  asked  him  for  seeds,  he  would 
send  them  to  you  with  a  cold,  formal  little  note 
written  with  his  fingers  crossed,  and  the  while 
uttering  maledictions  under  his  breath;  but  if 
you  wrote  him  for  a  speech  he  had  made  on  any 
conceivable  subject,  he  would  write  you  something 
like  this,  “My  very  dear  young  friend:”  and  you 
were  his  friend,  and  for  life. 

No  child  ever  looked  forward  to  Santa  Claus 
like  those  students  at  Centenary  looked  forward 
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to  Washington’s  birthday  and  the  debate  that 
night.  As  February  approached  things  were  so 
hot  that  if  you  held  a  match  near  a  member  of 
either  society  it  would  blaze.  There  were  plenty 
of  fist  fights  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the 
two  societies,  and  things  got  to  a  pass  toward  the 
end  that  folks  quit  speaking  to  each  other.  The 
debate  was  held  one  year  in  the  Franklin  Hall, 
and  the  next  year  in  the  Union.  It  didn’t  make 
any  difference  where  it  was  held,  whether  the 
moon  was  in  apogee,  or  so  close  to  the  earth  that 
it  silvered  the  tops  of  the  straight,  silent  pines 
on  the  Centenary  campus  and  gave  you  plenty  of 
light.  The  weather  mattered  not  at  all:  hot  or 
cold,  pleasant,  or  raining  small  animals  and  in¬ 
sects,  the  hall  where  the  debate  was  held  was 
packed  to  capacity,  and  the  audience  was  always 
referred  to  by  at  least  one  or  two  speakers  as  a 
gathering  of  4  4  fair  women  and  brave  men.  ’  ’  There 
were  usually  five  judges,  and  the  sky  was  the 
limit  as  far  as  oratory  was  concerned.  There 
were  four  speakers,  of  course,  two  from  each 
society,  and  each  speaker  spoke  as  long  as  his 
larynx  held  together.  Every  speaker,  except  the 
first  one,  had  a  rebuttal,  which  he  was  very  care¬ 
ful  to  indulge  in,  and  they  all  had  set  speeches 
running  from  thirty  minutes — there  hardly  ever 
was  a  shorter  one  than  that — to  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes.  They  say  it  does  a  man  good  to  confess 
his  sins,  and  that  until  he  does  his  conscience  will 
hurt  him,  and  the  hounds  of  Heaven  will  camp  on 
his  trail  until  he  uncovers ;  so  in  order  to  get  re¬ 
lief  I’ll  make  a  confession  and  say  that  in  1901  I 
was  guilty  of  the  longest  speech  ever  made  in 
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Centenary  College  in  an  intersociety  debate.  The 
subject  that  year  was  “Eesolved,  That  the  United 
States  should  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  relations 
with  all  other  countries.”  I  was  the  last  speaker 
on  the  negative ;  Ellis  Hoffpauir  and  Ellis  Cooper 
took  the  affirmative  and  represented  the  Union, 
and  W.  L.  Doss  was  my  partner  for  the  Franklin 
Institute.  When  I  got  up  to  speak  it  was  10 :  20. 
The  audience  then  was  in  a  fair  state  of  coma, 
but  when  I  got  through  it  was  one  o’clock,  and 
they  were  so  completely  paralyzed  that  they  must 
have  feared  that  if  they  didn’t  give  us  the  deci¬ 
sion  I  would  make  another  speech.  I  recall  very 
well  that  as  I  got  up  to  speak  at  10 :  20  there  was 
a  boy  there  who  had  a  theory  that  he  ought  to 
spend  at  least  a  little  while  in  bed  every  night, 
so  with  a  loud  disrespectful  remark  he  left  the 
room  as  I  got  up — he  was  a  member  of  the  op¬ 
posing  Union — went  home,  crossing  the  campus, 
undressed,  went  to  bed,  went  to  sleep,  was  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  wild  applause  which  greeted  my 
speech  after  I  had  gotten  fairly  started — after 
forty  minutes — dressed,  came  running  over,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  out  the  decision,  and  then  he  used 
to  always  put  some  strong  words  in  it  when  he 
told  how  I  spoke  another  hour. 

Every  Friday  afternoon  certain  designated  stu¬ 
dents  had  to  “speak  a  piece,”  and  there  was  a 
severe  penalty  for  throwing  oft  on  this  subject. 
There  was  very  little  athletics.  There  was  a 
tennis  court,  and  there  was  occasionally  a  game 
of  baseball;  and  sometimes  a  fellow  would  get  a 
football  and  kick  it  around  a  little  bit  on  the  back 
campus.  In  that  day  football  was  “foot”  ball. 
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About  all  they  did  was  kick  it.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  headgear,  goal  posts,  lines,  or  a 
football  suit;  you  just  kicked  the  ball  and  ran 
after  it,  and  kicked  it  again.  A  good  many  of  the 
serious  students  got  a  lot  of  exercise  by  chopping 
wood  —  chopping  their  own  .  and  hiring  out  to 
other  students,  or  folks  in  Jackson.  The  fellows 
who  lived  in  town  or  were  opulent  enough  to  pay 
somebody  to  chop  their  wood,  indulged  in  exer¬ 
cise  by  playing  leapfrog,  antey-over,  crack  the 
whip,  and  wrestling,  which  started  out  good- 
naturedly  enough,  but  often  ended  up  in  a  fight. 
You  have  to  have  something  to  take  the  hussy 
out  of  the  hides  of  students.  They  are  right  at 
the  period  in  life  when  they  are  running  over 
with  vitality,  nature  is  throbbing  with  life  in 
every  cell  of  their  bodies,  and  their  life  calls  for 
action  and  plenty  of  it.  Of  course  there  were  a 
few  hermits  like  myself  who  had  to  catch  up  in 
their  school  work  and  live  with  their  eye  glued  on 
a  book,  but  the  majority  of  the  students  who 
didn’t  have  to  work  had  to  have  something  to  do. 
They  refused  to  allow  them  to  work  off  this  ener¬ 
gy  in  real  strenuous  games,  so  they  used  to  play 
pranks  on  the  professors,  such  as  moving  the 
furniture  out  of  their  classrooms  to  a  remote 
point,  giving  cows  and  horses  a  beautiful  shade 
of  red,  blue,  or  yellow  paint  —  whatever  color 
happened  to  be  fashionable  and  handy.  Another 
favorite  outdoor  sport  was  to  take  some  “fresh 
fish”  of  a  new  student  snipe  hunting.  Boys  who 
knew  the  surrounding  country  would  take  this 
newcomer  out  several  miles  in  a  tangled  forest 
and  give  him  a  sack,  which  he  was  commanded  to 
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hold  as  high  in  the  air  as  possible  and  keep  open 
under  dire  threats  of  punishment;  he  was  also 
given  a  light  to  attract  the  snipe.  The  others 
were  supposed  to  go  off  down  the  forest  where 
they  knew  the  snipe  were  roosting,  and  serve  as 
bush-beaters,  driving  the  snipe  right  into  that 
sack.  The  victim  had  the  complicated  job  of 
trying  to  keep  a  sack  open  with  one  hand  while 
he  held  aloft  in  the  other  hand  a  lighted  pine 
torch,  like  Liberty  enlightening  the  world.  Of 
course  all  the  old-timers  knew  the  roads  and  could 
sneak  off  home,  while  the  “fresh  fish”  would 
wait  for  hours,  then  begin  to  yell  frantically,  find 
out  he  was  lost,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  dark 
night  rambling  like  a  perturbed  ghost  through  the 
woods,  getting  back  to  the  college  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  lot  of  blisters  on  his  feet  and  a  new 
wrinkle  on  his  brain. 

The  Mystic  Seven  and  the  Palladians  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Greek-letter  societies  which  have  na¬ 
tional  organizations,  such  as  the  Kappa  Alpha, 
the  Kappa  Sigma,  and  later  in  the  history  of  the 
college  around  1901  the  Pi  Kappa  Alpha.  His¬ 
tory  repeats  itself,  and  in  the  early  days  there 
was  an  intense  rivalry  between  the  Kappa  Sigmas 
and  the  Kappa  Alphas,  and  the  question  of  supe¬ 
riority  concerning  this  and  that  was  settled  by  a 
representative  of  each  society  meeting  behind  the 
trees  on  the  back  campus  and  fighting  it  out,  just 
as  if  they  were  two  Middle-Age  representatives 
of  Trial  by  Battle.  Sometimes  the  fraternities 
didn’t  leave  it  to  their  representatives,  but  there 
was  a  free-for-all,  and  they  hit  a  head  whenever 
they  saw  one.  And  yet  there  never  were  finer 
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boys  anywhere  than  those  who  made  np  those 
rival  fraternities — although  I  never  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  of  them — I  was  too  poor  to  join.  A 
word  for  their  natural  goodness  might  be  said  of 
the  whole  student  body.  The  fellow  who  applied 
paint  to  the  hide  of  the  horses  roaming  over  the 
back  campus,  so  that  it  was  a  wise  professor  who 
could  tell  his  own  horse  the  next  morning,  was  not 
vicious;  he  was  just  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
something  in  the  shape  of  strenuous  exercise 
which  would  have  taken  all  of  the  levity  out  of 
his  system  and  made  him  so  tired  at  night  he 
would  have  slept  well.  Some  folks  object  still  to 
football  in  a  school,  and  I  object,  too,  when  foot¬ 
ball  becomes  the  main  thing  in  a  university. 
When  it  comes  to  a  question  between  pigskin  and 
sheepskin,  I’ll  take  the  woolly  animal;  but  there 
need  not  be  any  question.  Properly  conducted, 
intercollegiate  athletics  can  be  a  first  aid  to  mo¬ 
rale,  and  instead  of  the  faculty  perspiring  over 
boyish  pranks,  the  boys  do  their  own  sweating 
out  in  the  field.  Nowadays  they  have  intercolle¬ 
giate  athletics  at  Centenary;  and  if  you  have 
never  heard  of  the  Centenary  “Gentlemen”  who 
know  how  to  play  football,  then  there  is  something 
sorely  lacking  in  your  education.  That  football 
team  at  Centenary  plays  strenuous  enough  to 
win,  yet  they  are  taught  to  play  as  4  ‘  Gentlemen.  ’  ’ 
They  are  to  play  fair,  fight  clean,  and  learn  a  few 
things  in  the  gridiron  which  will  later  be  valuable 
to  them  in  the  battle  of  life. 

In  1900  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  stu¬ 
dents,  the  largest  enrollment  in  years.  There 
were  one  or  two  changes  in  the  faculty,  and  they 
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divided  some  of  the  work  in  foreign  languages. 
Professor  W.  B.  Griffin  hadthe  college  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  Professor  R.  P.  Linfield  had  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Greek  and  Latin,  and  was  elected  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  while  Pro¬ 
fessor  L.  L.  Upton  was  assistant  in  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Department,  and  had  charge  of  the  mess 
hall.  They  are  both  of  precious  memory.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Linfield  was  a  polished,  courteous  gentle¬ 
men  and  a  good  scholar.  He  and  his  charming 
wife  were  very  hospitable  and  entertained  many 
of  the  students.  Professor  Upton  was  a  trained 
teacher,  his  father  was  an  honored  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Conference,  and  his  son  was  devoted  to 
the  Church. 

In  1900  it  was  decided  to  put  in  a  course  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
Something  startling  happened  in  1900.  For  the 
first  time  it  its  history  Centenary  gave  certificates 
to  women.  Miss  Carrie  Schwing,  of  Jacks,  La., 
now  Mrs.  Carrie  Tomb,  was  the  first  to  receive  a 
certificate,  while  her  sister,  Miss  Willie  Schwing, 
who  married  Professor  Robert  Campbell,  then 
a  teacher  at  Centenary,  was  the  second.  They 
completed  the  Bachelor  of  Science  course.  Miss 
Dawson  was  awarded  a  certificate  for  the  English 
course. 

The  Commercial  Department  Comes 

In  that  year  the  venerable  Dr.  W.  H.  1ST.  Ma- 
gruder,  who  was  a  professor  at  Centenary  when 
it  was  at  Brandon  Springs,  passed  to  his  reward. 
Dr.  Magruder  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Old  South, 
a  real  aristocrat,  an  educator,  and  after  leaving 
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the  faculty  at  Jackson  he  conducted  a  school  in 
Baton  Rouge,  and  finally  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  at  the  head  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Centenary  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  that  year  also  Peter  James,  a  wealthy  Mis- 
sissippian,  a  graduate  of  the  school  and  a  bene¬ 
factor,  died,  and  H.  C.  Newson,  another  trustee, 
passed  to  his  reward.  That  year  A.  A.  Bernard, 
who  became  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  after  faithful  years  of  service  laid  his 
armor  down,  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
A.B.  The  same  degree  was  conferred  on  R.  G. 
Holcombe,  now  leading  physician  of  Lake  Charles, 
La.  The  degree  of  B.S.  was  given  to  J.  H. 
Slaughter  and  I.  D.  Wall,  Jr.,  and  the  degree  of 

M. A.  was  given  to  S.  Carter  Schwing. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  college  that  year.  Professors  Carter, 
Griffin,  and  Campbell  resigned,  and  Professor  C. 

N.  Lynch  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  languages, 
Professor  J.  E.  Northcutt  to  the  chair  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  Professor  Henry  Beach  Carre  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  English  Bible  and  Greek. 
Professor  Evans  also  resigned  this  year,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  M.  Roberts  took  his  place. 

In  1901  Mr.  Frank  Herr,  the  owner  of  the  J ack- 
son  Railroad,  a  resident  of  that  town,  who  had 
a  real  interest  in  the  school,  and  a  man  of  gener¬ 
ous  impulses,  equipped  a  commercial  department, 
which  was  known  as  Centenary  College  Commer¬ 
cial  Institute.  Bookkeeping,  stenography,  filing, 
banking,  in  fact,  all  of  the  branches  of  a  sound 
commercial  education,  were  taught.  Mr.  Herr 
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furnished  the  entire  department.  Professor  J.  M. 
Reaser  was  put  in  charge,  and  this  new  depart¬ 
ment  attracted  quite  a  number  of  new  students. 

R.  P.  Linfield  was  given  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  and  W.  D.  Kleinschmidt  and  R.  0.  Randle 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  R.  H.  Wynn  was 
added  to  the  hoard  of  trustees. 

June  8,  1902,  there  was  a  resolution,  signed  by 
Henry  Beach  Carre,  R.  P.  Linfield,  and  J.  M.  Sul¬ 
livan,  asking  that  the  trustees  confer  degrees  upon 
young  ladies  on  the  same  basis  as  degrees  are 
conferred  upon  young  men.  The  next  day  the 
trustees  met  and  conferred  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  on  L.  0.  Clark,  E.  A.  Hoffpauir,  and  G.  0. 
Sanders,  and  resolved  that  a  certificate  be  given 
Misses  Mary  Taylor  and  Maria  Mason  as  having 
completed  the  B.S.  course. 

At  the  commencement  of  1902,  Dr.  J.  C.  Morris, 
then  of  First  Church,  Memphis,  preached  the  com¬ 
mencement  sermon.  Dr.  W.  W.  Drake  preached 
the  annual  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sermon  on  “The  Mission  of 
the  College  Graduate,  ’  ’  and  the  Hon.  H.  H.  White, 
of  Alexandria,  La.,  spoke  on  “The  Civil  Code  of 
Louisiana”  to  the  literary  societies.  Henry  Har¬ 
per  won  the  Schwing  sophomore  medal,  the  Mc- 
Gehee  medal  for  oratory,  and  the  scholarship 
medal.  As  far  as  I  can  recall,  this  was  a  record  up 
to  that  time,  and  it  has  never  been  excelled — one 
man  winning  three  medals.  Ellis  Hoffpauir  won 
the  senior  oratory  medal,  and  Miss  Jennie  May 
won  the  Winecoff  Latin  medal. 

In  1902  Dr.  I.  W.  Cooper  resigned.  The  trus¬ 
tees  passed  resolutions  of  appreciation  for  his 
“earnest  and  devoted  services.”  Dr.  Cooper  was 
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perhaps  one  of  the  best  business  men  who  presided 
over  Centenary  College.  When  he  went  there  the 
two  dormitories  were  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
The  east  dormitory  especially.  The  stairs  were 
broken,  the  doors  were  off  the  hinges,  the  window- 
panes  were  out,  and  the  roof  leaked,  the  founda¬ 
tions  were  sinking,  and  the  walls  were  cracked  at 
one  end.  The  west  wing  was  in  a  better  condition, 
although  it  had  some  roof  leaks  and  some  window- 
panes  out.  But  the  stairways  were  safe.  That 
large,  magnificent  center  building  leaked  in  places 
like  a  sieve,  and  the  stairways  to  some  of  the 
upper  rooms  were  unsafe,  and  the  building  was 
very  inadequately  lighted.  There  was  no  elec¬ 
tricity,  but  through  the  good  work  of  Dr.  Cooper 
the  wings  were  put  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and 
the  center  building  was  not  only  repaired  but 
lighted  with  acetylene.  Up  to  this  time  there  had 
never  been  anything  but  coal  oil  lamps  on  the 
campus  except  in  the  old  days  when  they  used 
candles  or  whale  oil;  but  now  those  acetylene 
lights  were  the  marvel  and  admiration  of  people 
for  miles  around.  Dr.  Cooper  was  a  great  hand 
to  raise  money.  He  would  get  out  on  the  road 
and  drum  up  money  and  students,  and  he  knew 
how  to  get  certain  men  to  do  certain  things.  I 
think  it  was  through  his  influence  that  Mr.  Frank 
Herr  established  the  Commercial  Department  and 
put  in  an  acetylene  plant  that  lighted  the  rooms 
and  chapel  in  the  center  building. 

Dr.  Henry  Beach  Carre 

Dr.  Henry  Beach  Carre,  who  was  teaching 
Greek  and  English  Bible,  succeeded  Dr.  Cooper  as 
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President.  He  was  perhaps  one  of  the  best  pre¬ 
pared  men  to  teach  in  Centenary  College.  He 
came  from  a  fine  family,  real  aristocrats.  His 
father  was  a  wealthy  lumberman  of  New  Orleans, 
of  French  Huguenot  descent,  and  his  mother  was 
from  a  fine  Southern  family,  a  very  genial  woman. 
They  were  all  ardent  Methodists,  members  of  Ca- 
rondelet  Street  Church,  New  Orleans,  liberal  sup¬ 
porters,  and  a  brother,  W.  W.  Carre,  was  for 
years  a  very  active  member  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  Centenary  College.  Henry  Beach  Carre 
graduated  from  Tulane  University,  and  then,  de¬ 
ciding  to  go  in  the  ministry,  studied  theology  in 
Marburg  and  Berlin  in  Germany,  besides  pursuing 
literary  studies  in  Paris.  He  spoke  French  and 
German,  and  was  an  excellent  Greek  scholar.  He 
taught  Greek  and  English  Bible  at  Centenary.  He 
was  a  man  of  pleasing  personality,  in  fact,  a  fine- 
looking  man,  with  distinguished  bearing.  There 
was  every  evidence  of  culture  and  good  breed¬ 
ing  in  his  very  presence.  He  had  been  for  years 
interested  in  Centenary,  and,  having  independent 
means,  the  only  teacher  I  ever  knew  at  Centenary 
who  did  have,  he  had  years  before  given  $1,500 
to  the  college  to  be  a  loan  fund  for  young  men 
preparing  for  the  ministry  at  Centenary.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  work  as  professor  and  President,  he 
was  also  for  a  year  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church  at  Jackson.  He  was  a  very  sympathetic 
man  and  entered  into  the  lives  of  the  students. 
In  his  work  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church 
when  he  called  on  the  sick  he  would  kneel  at  the 
bedside  and  pray.  He  was  such  a  high  type  of 
gentleman  that  a  coarse  act  grated  on  him.  I  re- 
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call  on  one  occasion  that  a  group  of  younger  boys 
in  the  Prep  smeared  a  lot  of  axle  grease  all  over 
the  blackboards  and  on  the  seats  in  the  Prep.  Of 
course  they  were  tracked  down,  and  the  boyish 
culprits  were  asked  to  confess.  But  nothing 
President  Carre  could  do  could  make  them  con¬ 
fess.  This  hurt  him  more  than  anything,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  they  had  just  said  they  did  it 
he  would  have  been  the  first  to  forgive  them.  He 
was  primarily  a  teacher  and  a  strict  disciplina¬ 
rian,  but  he  soon  realized  that  his  life  work  was 
teaching  and  not  attending  to  the  multitudinous 
and  petty  details  which  provoke  a  college  president 
in  a  small  school  and  yet  are  a  part  of  his  job.  So 
at  the  end  of  his  first  year  as  President,  in  1903,  he 
resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Religion  in  Vanderbilt  University. 

A  few  years  ago  this  gifted  teacher,  while  on  a 
business  trip  for  Vanderbilt  University  to  the 
alumni  at  Birmingham,  was  suddenly  stricken  in 
his  hotel  room,  and  died  a  few  days  later  in  a 
hospital. 

In  1903  Dr.  Fizgerald  Sale  Parker,  for  years 
a  great  leader  in  the  Louisiana  Conference,  was 
given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

It  wasn’t  because  Centenary  College  didn’t  have 
good  teachers  at  this  time,  for  President  Carre, 
Professor  Northcutt,  Professor  J.  M.  Roberts, 
and  Professor  R.  P.  Linfield  were  as  good  as  you 
would  find  anywhere.  We  have  spoken  of  all  of 
these  except  Professor  Northcutt.  We  studied 
geometry  under  him.  He  was  a  capable  teacher, 
and  so  good  in  his  subject  that  even  we  could  learn 
something  about  Euclid.  He  was  a  great  student, 
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a  consecrated  Christian  gentleman,  and  greatly 
beloved  by  all  the  students.  He  was  a  very  strong 
preacher,  and  is  now  the  pastor  of  Court  Street 
Church,  Montgomery,  Ala.  These  men  were  do¬ 
ing  fine  work  on  very  small  salaries.  However, 
the  receipts  were  distressingly  small.  There  was 
a  balance  due  on  salaries  at  the  end  of  the  year 
of  $3,482,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  money  in  sight 
due  the  college  they  would  show  a  deficit  of  $2,000 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  was  after  the  trustees 
had  all  dug  up  on  the  deficit.  It  is  not  surprising 
then  that  the  thing  which  had  been  gathering 
should  come  to  a  head,  and  that  was,  the  removal 
of  Centenary  College. 

Looking  Around 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1903,  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Boggs  wrote  President  Carre  concerning  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  locating  the  college  at  Shreveport, 
and  a  majority  of  the  executive  committee  voted 
for  a  resolution  offered  by  Colonel  I.  D.  Wall. 
This  was  the  resolution:  “Be  it  Resolved,  That 
Dr.  Henry  Beach  Carre,  Secretary  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  of  Education,  Louisiana  Conference, 
be  requested  to  look  into  the  movement  at  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.,  to  establish  a  college  there,  and  ascer¬ 
tain  the  purport  and  scope  of  the  movement  as 
suggested  in  the  letter  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Boggs,  and 
report  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  Centenary  Col¬ 
lege/  ’  This  was  carried.  In  that  year  William 
L.  Byers,  W.  Lafayette  Doss,  Jr.,  and  Eugene  K. 
Miller  were  given  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 
W.  L.  Doss,  now  Dr.  Doss,  is  the  progressive  pre¬ 
siding  elder  of  the  New  Orleans  District,  a  strong 
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leader,  and  a  man  of  fine  spirit  and  intellectual 
powers.  Eugene  Miller  was  the  son  of  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  brightest  stu¬ 
dents  who  ever  entered  Centenary  College.  He 
was  a  genius  if  ever  I  saw  one.  Gene  went  to  New 
York  and  was  doing  conspicuous  literary  work 
when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  flu  and  died 
an  untimely  death.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  he  at 
this  time  one  of  the  best  brains  in  Ajnerica. 
James  T.  Nabors  and  Levi  H.  Pearce  were  given 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

In  1903  Professor  G.  L.  Harrell  became  profes¬ 
sor  of  higher  mathematics  and  science,  and  J. 
M.  Roberts  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  M.  Sullivan,  who  had  for  years  been  a 
members  of  the  faculty,  became  the  professor  of 
science  at  Millsaps  College.  The  Rev.  C.  C.  Miller 
succeeded  Profesor  Carre  as  President  of  Cente¬ 
nary  College. 

It  seems  that  the  news  of  the  possible  removal 
of  the  school  had  some  effect  upon  the  wild  boys 
in  Jackson,  and  during  the  summer  vacation  they 
took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  faculty  and 
student  body  and  committed  acts  of  vandalism 
which  again  put  the  buildings  in  a  bad  state. 
However,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled ;  six  ministerial  students  and  fifteen 
preachers’  children.  President  Miller  had  been 
active  and  had  secured  over  $800  on  scholarships. 

Mr.  W.  R.  McKowen,  a  merchant  at  Jackson  and 
a  staunch  Presbyterian  layman,  who  had  been  for 
years  a  strong  supporter  of  the  college,  came  for¬ 
ward  at  this  time  with  offers  of  financial  assist¬ 
ance,  which  were  very  helpful. 
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The  following  resolution  was  passed:  “Be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  Centenary 
College  of  Louisiana  do  not  think  they  have  the 
right  to  transfer  the  property  in  fee  simple,  but 
express  their  willingness  to  transfer-  and  will  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  legal  Conference  of  the  Louisiana  An¬ 
nual  Conference  all  the  rights  and  titles  we  have 
in  and  to  the  buildings,  grounds,  etc.,  constituting 
Centenary  College,  conditioned  upon  the  mainte¬ 
nance  by  the  said  Conference  through  its  boards, 
committees,  or  agents  of  Centenary  College  as  a 
literary  institution  as  it  now  exists,  where  it  now 
exists,  and  subject  to  all  rights  and  conditions 
that  may  by  law  inhere  in  the  titles  of  said  college, 
and  may  be  incorporated  in  the  statutes  of  the 
State  relative  to  said  college  or  relative  to  charter 
of  colleges  and  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  the  United  States.’ ’  A.  K.  Doss,  R.  H. 
Harper,  and  I.  S.  Hotfpauir  received  the  degree 
of  A.B. ;  B.  B.  Taylor,  the  B.S.  degree ;  and  Miss 
Jennie  May,  daughter  of  Rev.  H.  W.  May,  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  completion  of  the  B.S.  course. 

Two  Noble  Men  :  Dan  A.  James  and 
John  N.  Pharr 

In  that  year  Colonel  J.  N.  Pharr,  long  time  a 
member  of  the  board,  died.  Dan  A.  James,  an¬ 
other  member,  died.  4  4  One  who  by  education  and 
heredity  was  numbered  among  the  friends  of  Cen¬ 
tenary  College,  ’  ’  he  and  his  father  served  the  col¬ 
lege  well. 

Captain  John  N.  Pharr  died  November  21, 1903. 
He  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  March  19,  1829.  The  Pharr  or  Farr  family 
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came  to  the  United  States  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Landing  at  Philadelphia,  they  went  to 
Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina.  They  were 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  and  there  were  sever¬ 
al  ministers  in  the  family  who  helped  to  found 
Davidson  College,  North  Carolina.  Early  in  life 
Captain  Pharr  moved  to  Tennessee,  then  to  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  After  his  mother  died,  John  came  to 
Louisiana  in  1850,  and  became  overseer  on  the 
Fairfax  plantation,  near  Franklin.  Though  op¬ 
posed  to  secession,  he  joined  the  Confederate 
army.  After  the  war  he  ran  steamboats  from 
Morgan  City  to  Abbeville,  via  Teche.  When  the 
Southern  Pacific  ran  from  New  Orleans  to  La¬ 
fayette  and  other  points  in  southwest  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Pharr  wisely  decided  to  run  steamboats  on 
the  Mississippi  Fiver.  Later  he  purchased  Fair- 
view  plantation,  near  Morgan  City,  returning  to 
his  loved  occupation  of  raising  sugar  cane. 

In  1868  he  married  Miss  Henrietta  C.  Andrus, 
and  through  her  influence  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Church.  Mrs.  Pharr  was  a  leader  in  Church  and 
social  activities.  She  was  a  stalwart  member  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  perhaps  the  best  known  tem¬ 
perance  woman  in  Louisiana  in  her  time. 

In  1896  Mr.  Pharr  ran  for  Governor  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  he  refused  to  hold  political  meetings  on 
Sunday  or  even  travel  on  that  day.  He  came  out 
of  that  political  campaign  unsullied.  He  built  the 
Morgan  City  church  in  1877,  and  later  the  par¬ 
sonage  ;  built  the  Berwick  church,  and  he  and  his 
wife  did  much  to  build  up  Methodism  and  Protes¬ 
tantism  in  St.  Mary’s  Parish. 
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MR.  H.  X.  PHARR  was  elected  a  trustee  to 
take  the  place  of  his  honored  father,  and  Hr. 
E.  L.  Irwin  took  the  place  of  H.  C.  James,  de¬ 
ceased. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Miller  succeeded  Hr.  Carre  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Centenary.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
fifty  students  enrolled  in  1904;  fifty-nine  return 
students,  six  ministerial,  and  fifteen  preachers’ 
children,  and  twenty  who  were  on  scholarships, 
were  included  in  this  number. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  totaled  $7,447.17 ; 
the  professors  received  $5,239.  The  commercial 
department  was  doing  well,  and  had  quite  a  per¬ 
centage  of  this  one  hundred  and  fifty  students. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  col¬ 
lege  shows  that  the  college  buildings  and  the 
grounds  adjacent  were  in  a  bad  condition.  The 
west  wing  was  a  wreck,  almost;  stairways  haz¬ 
ardous,  and  the  furniture  broken;  windowpanes 
were  out  in  all  the  buildings,  and  the  plaster  had 
fallen  in  many  places.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  student  body,  some  wild 
students  made  their  way  into  the  school  after 
the  fall  examinations  and  completely  demoralized 
everything.  The  President  reported  that  there 
had  been  a  number  of  cases  of  discipline,  seven 
had  been  suspended,  and  intercollegiate  baseball 
had  been  discontinued  because  it  was  found  de- 
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moralizing.  Dr.  C.  W.  Carter,  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  Louisiana  Conference, 
with  two  other  members,  Revs.  J.  A.  Parker  and 
J.  R.  Moore,  appeared  before  the  board,  and 
stated  that  the  object  of  the  commission  in  ap¬ 
pearing  before  them  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  a 
title  in  fee  simple  for  the  Louisiana  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  college  property,  “  property  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Centenary  College  of  Louisiana.” 
The  trustees  passed  a  resolution  affirming  they 
did  not  think  they  had  the  right  to  transfer  the 
property  in  fee  simple,  but  expressed  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  transfer  to  the  Legal  Conference  of  the 
Louisiana  Annual  Conference  all  the  rights  and 
titles  they  had  on  condition  that  the  college  be 
maintained  at  J ackson.  The  trustees  at  this  time 
were  Bishop  John  C.  Keener,  president,  S.  S. 
Keener,  secretary,  J.  T.  Sawyer,  J.  R.  Moore,  R. 
H.  Wynn,  C.  C.  Miller,  N.  D.  Joyner,  Dr.  W.  D. 
Wall,  I.  D.  Wall,  H.  N.  Pharr,  R.  H.  McGimsey, 
C.  K.  Lewis,  J.  L.  P.  Shepherd,  H.  H.  White,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Lee,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  La  Prade. 

A.  K.  Doss,  R.  H.  Harper,  and  I.  S.  Hoffpauir 
were  given  the  A.B.  degree,  B.  B.  Taylor,  the  B.S., 
and  Miss  Jennie  May,  daughter  of  Rev.  H.  W. 
May,  was  given  a  certificate  of  completion  of  the 
B.S.  course.  She  should  have  had  a  diploma, 
and  would  have  one  now,  for  she  was  one  of  the 
brightest  students  who  ever  attended  Centenary 
College.  R.  H.  Harper,  now  Dr.  R.  H.  Harper, 
of  Lake  Charles,  La.,  is  one  of  the  brightest 
preachers  in  the  Church,  and  a  strong  leader,  and 
B.  B.  Taylor  is  a  leading  attorney  at  Baton  Rouge. 
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A.  K.  Doss,  a  bright,  lovable  spirit,  passed  away 
untimely. 

The  Louisiana  Confekence  Acts 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  in  too  much 
detail  the  removal  of  Centenary  College  from 
J ackson  to  Shreveport.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  possibly  no  small  town  in  the  United  States 
gripped  the  souls  of  boys  as  did  Jackson.  I  look 
back  on  the  years  I  spent  there  as  a  student  as  the 
happiest  years  of  my  life.  I  loved  that  little  town. 
That  center  building  and  the  two  wings  live  in  my 
memory ;  and  there  was  that  beloved  brick  church, 
and  those  stores  down  on  the  one  business  street 
of  the  town,  and  the  cheerful,  hospitable  homes  of 
those  good  people  who  were  interested  in  the  col¬ 
lege.  When  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  leave 
Jackson  in  the  middle  of  the  year  because  I  had 
broken  down  in  health  from  over  study,  I  wept  like 
a  baby  when  the  train  was  pulling  out  of  town. 
Now  that  is  just  how  much  I  loved  Jackson.  But 
for  years  devoted  men  in  the  Louisiana  Confer¬ 
ence  began  to  realize  after  seventy-five  years  of 
effort  it  was  impossible  to  really  establish  a  col¬ 
lege  at  Jackson.  The  State  took  a  whirl  at  it  for 
twenty  years,  from  1825  to  1845,  and  from  1845 
to  1900  is  fifty-five  years,  which  makes  eighty  al¬ 
together,  and  the  college  was  weaker  in  1900  with 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  than  it  was 
in  the  early  eighties,  when  Dr.  Hunnicutt  showed 
one  year  two  hundred  and  fifty  students.  I  realize 
now  that  you  could  just  about  as  easily  run  a  col¬ 
lege  at  Beni-mora  in  the  Sahara  as  you  could  run 
a  successfull  A-grade  college  at  Jackson.  Even  a 
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few  years  before  1900  some  of  the  serious  students 
at  Centenary,  headed  by  S.  L.  Eiggs  and  others, 
petitioned  the  Annual  Conference  to  move  the 
school.  The  agitation  grew  as  the  years  went  on, 
and  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  became  evi¬ 
dent.  Those  who  finally  came  to  this  conclusion 
came  to  it  sadly,  for  they  were  friends  of  the 
school  and  supporters,  and  in  most  cases  former 
students.  When  the  Conference  session  met  in 
Minden  in  1903  the  citizens  of  Shreveport,  through 
Dr.  W.  E.  Boggs,  who  was  pastor  of  First  Church 
there,  made  a  proposition  to  raise  a  bonus  as 
an  inducement  to  the  Conference  to  locate  the  col¬ 
lege  at  Shreveport.  The  Conference  appointed 
the  following  commission  to  confer  with  the 
Shreveport  people:  Eevs.  J.  T.  Sawyer,  J.  M. 
Henry,  J.  E.  Moore,  J.  0.  Bennett,  and  F.  N. 
Parker.  They  met  in  Shreveport  early  in  1904, 
presented  a  plan  which  was  approved  by  the 
Shreveport  Progressive  League,  and  a  voluntary 
tax  and  other  gifts  amounting  to  nearly  $80,000 
was  arranged  for.  These  facts  were  given  to  the 
session  which  met  in  Lake  Charles,  December, 
1904.  At  the  Lake  Charles  Conference  a  resolu¬ 
tion  signed  by  Eevs.  Briscoe  Carter,  W.  E.  Boggs, 
and  F.  S.  Parker,  affirmed  the  Conference  owner¬ 
ship  of  Centenary,  and  demanded  of  the  trustees 
the  transfer  of  the  property.  They  contended 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  the  property  in  an 
official  capacity  as  the  property  of  the  Church  and 
not  as  their  individual  or  collective  property. 
They  cited  also  that  the  board  by  accepting  annual 
appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  college 
recognized  the  ownership  of  the  Conference. 
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These  resolutions  were  passed  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority,  and  another  commission,  composed  of  Bish¬ 
op  H.  C.  Morrison,  H.  N.  Pharr,  W.  W.  Carre, 
Briscoe  Carter,  and  W.  W.  Drake,  were  appointed 
with  power  to  negotiate  with  the  people  of  Shreve¬ 
port.  This  new  commission  met  in  Shreveport  in 
January,  1905,  and  the  people  of  Shreveport 
agreed  to  raise  the  sum  of  $110,000  within  a 
period  of  ten  years.  The  commission  agreed  to 
undertake  to  raise  a  like  amount,  reckoning  the 
equity  in  the  property  at  Centenary  College  at 
$40,000,  and  an  amount  equal  to  four  per  cent  per 
annum  on  $40,000,  and  cash  to  the  amount  of 
$30,000  within  ten  years. 

The  Compromise 

Immediately  after  this  meeting  at  Shreveport, 
in  February,  1905,  Bishop  J ohn  C.  Keener  secured 
an  injunction  against  the  removal  of  the  college, 
and  filed  suit  in  the  civil  court  at  Clinton.  In 
November,  1905,  the  case  was  settled  at  Clinton  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  Legal  Conference  of  the  Louisiana  An¬ 
nual  Conference.  In  1906  the  compromise  was 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  Annual  Conference  at  its 
session  in  Felicity  Street  Church,  New  Orleans. 
In  June,  1906,  the  board  of  trustees,  at  its  regular 
session,  transferred  the  college  to  the  Louisiana 
Annual  Conference  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  compromise  and  the  resolution  of  the  An¬ 
nual  Conference.  The  college  was  now  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Church  without  question,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  tendered  their  resignation  in 
order  that  the  Church  might  have  full  sway  and 
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a  free  hand.  The  Legal  Conference,  through  John 
T.  Sawyer,  its  president,  accepted  the  property 
on  the  part  of  the  Church,  which  was  ratified  by 
the  full  Legal  Conference.  At  the  sixty-first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Louisiana  Annual  Conference,  which 
met  December  5,  1906,  the  Legal  Conference  re¬ 
ported  that  it  now  held  the  old  Centenary  build¬ 
ings  in  fee  simple.  The  report  of  the  commission 
on  locating  the  college  and  putting  an  agent  in 
the  field  was  adopted  without  comment.  W.  E. 
Boggs  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  a  wealthy  layman  gave  $2,500  on  his  salary. 
The  college  was  still  at  work  at  Jackson  in  1906. 
Some  of  the  old  trustees  were  insistent  in  their 
demands  that  the  college  continue  at  Jackson,  and 
the  new  trustees  would  have  been  willing  enough 
to  do  so,  and  agreed  to  continue  it  according  to 
the  compromise  during  1906,  but  the  situation  was 
past  all  surgery.  We  find  that  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  trustees  the  majority  opposed 
the  removal  and  from  the  report  of  the  President 
that  the  attendance  was  only  thirty-three.  The 
President  and  the  faculty  were  faithful,  there  was 
not  a  single  demerit  nor  a  case  of  discipline,  but 
thirty-three  students  tells  the  story.  Of  course 
there  was  a  quarantine  right  at  the  wrong  time 
that  fall,  just  as  the  college  was  about  to  open, 
there  was  a  poor  cotton  crop  in  1906,  and  1905 
had  been  a  bad  year,  and  then,  of  course,  people 
knew  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
college  would  have  to  move.  The  commercial  de¬ 
partment  did  not  open.  There  were  two  graduates 
that  year:  Miss  Eva  K.  Munson,  who  was  given 
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the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  and  H.  L.  Townsend, 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

There  were  two  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Louisiana  to  break  the  ice  in  1827,  and  these  two 
graduates  in  1906  closed  the  history  of  Centenary 
College  at  J ackson. 

At  this  last  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  June, 
1906,  J.  W.  Lea,  W.  D.  Wall,  S.  S.  Keener,  and  J. 
M.  Henry  resigned.  It  was  further  agreed  that  as 
soon  as  the  seven  vacancies  on  the  board  were 
filled  by  nomination  of  the  Legal  Conference  the 
remaining  members  of  the  board  as  at  that  time 
constituted  would  tender  their  resignations  also. 
H.  N.  Pharr  was  appointed  by  the  trustees  to  cast 
the  ballot  for  the  new  board.  The  enrollment  was 
eleven  in  the  college  department,  and  twenty- 
two  in  the  Prep;  there  were  twenty-four  boys 
and  nine  girls.  The  income  for  the  year  was 
$2,652.39,  and  the  disbursements  $2,534.28.  How 
did  those  professors  get  along  on  their  salaries? 
The  buildings  were  reported  as  in  a  deplorable 
condition. 

“Here  Was  a  Man,”  John  C.  Keener 

In  that  year  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
ever  connected  with  the  history  of  Centenary  Col¬ 
lege,  Bishop  John  C.  Keener,  passed  away,  on 
January  the  9th,  at  his  home  in  New  Orleans, 
and  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
been  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  1866,  and  held  office  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
We  pause  here  in  this  recital  of  the  removal  of 
the  college  to  Shreveport  to  pay  him  this  deserved 
tribute,  for  the  book  would  not  be  complete  with- 
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out  it.  His  was  a  remarkable  bistory,  and  when 
you  know  his  forbears  you  agree.  His  father, 
Christian  Keener,  was  a  bright  business  man  of 
Baltimore,  and  his  mother  was  a  sweet-spirited 
woman,  gentle  in  her  ministrations,  and  wise  in 
her  counsel.  Bishop  Keener  was  educated  at  Wil- 
braham  Academy  and  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr. 
Wilbur  Fisk.  He  laughingly  declared  in  his  latter 
days  that  all  he  did  at  Wesleyan  was  to  study  New 
England  character  and  learn  to  dislike  codfish. 
However,  he  was  only  indulging  in  a  little  pleas¬ 
antry,  for  there  he  learned  a  great  deal  of  the 
classics  and  the  ancient  languages.  Bishop  Keener 
was  really  a  scholar,  knew  his  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
read  his  Greek  Testament  every  day.  He  was 
pretty  well  up  on  the  sciences  also.  In  private 
letters  written  by  Professor  Holcombe  to  Bishop 
Keener  we  know  that  he  had  an  intense  interest 
in  Professor  Holcombe’s  experiments  in  chemis¬ 
try  and  in  physics,  and  he  went  down  in  his  pocket 
several  times  to  put  up  money  for  laboratory 
equipment  at  Centenary  College.  However,  he 
was  not  so  strong  on  geology,  for  he  placed  the 
Garden  of  Eden  in  North  Carolina,  when  every¬ 
body  knows  it  was  in  Louisiana — or  California. 

When  he  was  a  young  man  twenty-three  years 
of  age  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  State  of 
Alabama.  He  had  twenty-four  appointments  on 
that  first  circuit.  The  next  year  he  was  pastor 
at  Franklin  Street,  Mobile,  and  then  was  sent  to 
Demopolis.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  by  Bishop 
Paine  pastor  of  Poydras  Street  Church,  New  Or¬ 
leans.  In  1849  he  was  seriously  stricken  with  the 
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yellow  fever,  and  for  a  while  lie  was  on  the  verge 
of  the  river.  From  that  time  on  his  life  was  in¬ 
timately  bound  up  with  New  Orleans  Methodism, 
and  later  the  Methodism  of  Louisiana.  He  was 
pastor  in  New  Orleans,  and  presiding  elder  of  the 
New  Orleans  District;  he  was  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Christian  Advocate ,  and  for  some  years 
the  business  manager  of  it,  and  without  him  at 
that  time  there  would  have  been  no  Advocate. 
During  the  Reconstruction  period  in  Louisiana, 
when  Centenary  was  in  dire  straits  for  money, 
John  C.  Keener  would  take  his  horse  and  buggy 
and  hit  the  road,  and  go  from  town  to  town  and 
from  house  to  house  among  our  people  raising 
money  for  the  college  and  soliciting  students. 

Bishop  Charles  B.  Galloway  wrote  of  him:  “For 
that  firstborn  institution  of  learning  in  Louisiana 
Methodism  the  bishop  gave  many  toilsome  years 
of  service  and  thousands  of  dollars  from  his  mod¬ 
est  income.  So  much  of  his  life  had  been  wrought 
into  its  struggling  history  that  every  brick  in  its 
stately  buildings  and  every  tree  on  its  beautiful 
campus  became  sacred  to  him.  There  was  a  note 
of  deepest  pathos  in  that  provision  of  his  will 
which  left  five  hundred  dollars  to  be  used  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  removal  of  Centenary  College  from 
its  present  location.” 

Bishop  Keener  was  really  a  great  preacher. 
Bishop  E.  M.  Marvin,  himself  a  great  preacher 
and  a  judge  of  good  preaching,  said  that  J.  C. 
Keener  was  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  he  had 
ever  heard,  and  he  heard  him  for  three  weeks 
daily  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  in  1865.  When  I  was  a 
boy  in  New  Orleans  I  used  to  hear  Bishop  Keener 
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preach.  He  had  a  great  system  for  constructing 
a  sermon.  When  he  was  to  preach  at  a  commence¬ 
ment  somewhere,  or  deliver  a  sermon  at  some 
other  religious  gathering,  he  would  select  his 
subject,  work  on  his  sermon,  and  try  it  out  in  the 
smallest  of  the  New  Orleans  churches.  The  next 
Sunday,  after  having  worked  on  it  all  week,  he 
would  be  at  another  church  with  that  sermon,  and 
then,  when  he  reached  Carondelet  Street,  or  Rayne 
Memorial,  he  would  have  a  sermon  that  would 
make  the  natives  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Bishop  Keener  had  some  poetic  gifts.  And  one 
who  has  ever  read  his  poem  on  the  Transfiguration 
knows  that.  And  he  had  a  sense  of  humor,  as 
you  can  see  from  reading  his  prose,  “Post  Oak 
Circuit.  ’  ’  Certainly  it  is  grim  humor,  and  it  bites 
like  sulphuric  acid.  However,  there  was  also  a 
genial  humor  which  came  to  the  surface  in  the 
circle  of  friends.  Bishop  Keener  loved  the  South 
and  the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  and  when  he 
went  into  battle  on  this  subject  he  carried  both  the 
ax  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  the  blade  of 
Saladin.  He  could  cleave  an  opposing  churl  to  the 
chine,  crashing  through  occiput  to  Adam’s  apple 
with  one  blow,  or  he  could,  with  a  trenchant  blade 
of  polished  sarcasm,  cut  an  opponent  off  at  the 
vest  pocket  quicker  than  greased  lightning. 

I  remember  Bishop  Keener  at  the  Missionary 
Conference  in  New  Orleans  in  1902.  He  was  su¬ 
perannuated  then,  and  was  not  well.  He  made  a 
short  speech,  but  he  took  a  fall  out  of  some  of  the 
aspiring  youngsters  who  thought  they  knew  it  all 
and  thought  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  about  to  fall 
because  they  were  blowing  their  bugles  violently. 
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I  can  see  him  now  as  he  leaned  on  his  cane  and 
said  with  emphasis  and  grim  humor,  “Let  not 
him  that  pntteth  on  the  armor  boast  as  him  that 
taketh  it  off.  ’  ’ 

No  man  ever  loved  Centenary  College  more, 
and  yet  it  is  no  unkindness  to  say  that  this  good 
man,  who  had  wrought  a  great  work  for  the 
Church  and  Centenary  College,  could  be  mistaken 
in  his  judgment  concerning  the  school  as  he  grew 
older.  Very  positive  people  have  to  be  very  right, 
or  they  are  apt  to  be  very  wrong.  Very  positive 
men  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  world,  for 
they  have  lots  of  drive  and  motive  power.  But 
that  tendency  to  fix  an  opinion  and  set  it  in  cement 
so  that  it  cannot  be  budged  is  sure  to  cause  some 
men  to  look  on  one  side  of  the  question  and  settle 
it  before  all  the  evidence  is  in.  Bishop  Keener 
was  violently  opposed  to  athletics  at  Centenary 
College,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  in  public,  “I 
thank  God  they  do  not  play  baseball  nor  football 
at  Centenary  College.”  And  as  long  as  he  was 
alive  they  didn ’t  do  it.  And  yet  it  seems  like  the 
irony  of  fate  that  his  great-grandson,  “Red” 
Cagle,  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  football  play¬ 
ers  in  the  world. 

When  the  proposition  to  move  Centenary  Col¬ 
lege  from  Jackson  to  Shreveport  came  up  as  early 
as  1904  Bishop  Keener  was  then  in  age  and  feeble¬ 
ness  extreme.  He  was  violent  in  his  opposition  to 
the  move,  fought  it  with  voice  and  pen  and 
through  the  courts,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  even 
left  $500  in  his  will  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  fight  after  he  was  dead.  Of  course  we  believe 
he  was  mistaken  in  his  desire  to  keep  Centenary 
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at  Jackson,  but  we  can  sympathize  with  his  posi¬ 
tion.  He  had  gone  from  door  to  door  begging  mon¬ 
ey  for  the  school.  He  had  given  nearly  forty  years 
of  unremitting  toil  in  its  behalf.  He  loved  it  as 
a  mother  loves  her  child.  We  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  given  every  cent  he  possessed  to  Cen¬ 
tenary;  and  yet  the  stars  in  their  courses  were 
fighting  against  the  success  of  the  college  at  Jack- 
son.  It  simply  couldn’t  be  done.  When  the  col¬ 
lege  was  placed  at  Jackson  even  as  late  as  1845 
there  were  two  things  in  the  minds  of  folks  in 
Louisiana  in  regard  to  the  location  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  The  first  requisite  was,  that 
it  had  to  be  out  in  the  country,  far  from  the  mad¬ 
ding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife.  A  college  had  to  be 
like  that  character  in  Gray’s  “ Elegy.”  The  low¬ 
ing  kine  winding  slowly  o’er  the  lea,  the  tomb¬ 
stones,  the  silent  church,  and  a  landscape  where 
all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds,  and  you  can’t 
hear  anything  but  the  droning  of  locusts.  The 
idea  back  in  1845,  and  even  as  late  as  1875,  and 
even  a  little  later,  was  the  same  idea  that  in¬ 
troduced  monasticism  into  the  early  Christian 
Church:  you  had  to  get  students  away  from  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  They  had  to  be 
out  in  the  country  where  they  wouldn’t  be  dis¬ 
tracted  by  theaters  and  frivolous  society  and  the 
allurements  of  the  present  world.  The  early  col¬ 
leges  were  like  monasteries,  although  all  of  the 
students  were  neither  monks  nor  plaster-of -Paris 
saints.  There  was  a  certain  advantage  in  the  old 
days  in  putting  them  out  in  the  country — the  con¬ 
trast  with  the  city  was  not  so  great  anyhow,  and 
you  had  almost  as  many  educational  advantages 
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as  yon  could  have  in  the  city;  and  it  isn’t  a  bad 
notion  for  students  to  be  shielded  from  outside 
distractions.  But  the  world  had  simply  moved 
away  from  that  idea,  and  the  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  placed  in  the  cities  were  succeeding,  and  those 
placed  in  the  little  country  village  were  sick  and 
past  all  surgery.  It  may  not  have  been  a  good 
notion  the  world  took,  but  the  world  had  it,  and 
you  either  had  to  run  a  college  where  students 
would  come  or  close  it  up.  The  college  at  Jackson 
wasn’t  closed  up  without  a  fair  trial.  Everything 
that  could  be  done  was  done  to  keep  the  school 
going.  They  had  free  scholarships,  had  men  on 
the  road,  especially  in  the  summer  time,  drum¬ 
ming  up  patronage;  they  would  go  out  of  their 
way  to  get  a  student;  they  introduced  coeduca¬ 
tion  and  admitted  girls,  and  they  even  started  a 
business  college  in  connection  with  the  school,  and 
with  it  all  the  State  University  at  Baton  Rouge 
and  Tulane  at  New  Orleans  were  growing  year 
by  year  in  the  matter  of  attendance,  and  Cen¬ 
tenary  was  not  even  holding  its  own  but  getting 
weaker  and  weaker  as  the  years  went  by.  But 
Bishop  Keener  couldn’t  see  this,  and  he  held  to 
the  old  idea  of  a  college  in  the  country. 

Another  notion  was  that  you  had  to  put  a  col¬ 
lege  in  the  pine  woods.  They  believed  that  there 
was  healing  in  breathing  the  resinous  air;  that  a 
pine  grove  was  a  veritable  balm  of  Gilead;  and 
Centenary  always  bore  down  on  the  fact  in  her 
advertising  matter  that  the  college  was  in  the  pine 
woods.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Semi¬ 
nary  of  Learning  was  placed  four  miles  out  of 
Alexandria,  in  Rapides  Parish,  after  a  terrific 
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fight  over  the  location.  One  clinching  argument 
that  persuaded  the  Legislature  to  put  it  there  was 
that  they  could  secure  a  wonderful  lot  of  land  in 
a  region  of  piney  woods. 

These  Carters  Were  Fine  Folk  for  Centenary 

The  Bev.  Briscoe  Carter  did  more  than  one 
man’s  share  in  saving  the  life  of  Centenary  Col¬ 
lege.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  good  work  the  Col¬ 
lege  would  never  have  had  a  chance  at  Shreve¬ 
port.  His  brilliant  father,  Dr.  C.  W.  Carter,  gave 
heroic  service  to  the  college.  Dr.  Thomas  Carter 
made  a  valuable  contribution,  and  at  the  time  when 
a  strong  man  was  needed  Briscoe  Carter  stepped 
into  the  breach  and  made  it  possible  for  Centenary 
to  go  to  Shreveport. 
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GETTING  DOWN  TO  BUSINESS  AT  SHREVEPORT 

DR.  C.  C.  MILLER  tendered  his  resignation, 
but  Dr.  Sawyer,  president  of  the  new  board, 
on  behalf  of  that  body,  requested  him  to  withhold 
it.  It  was  hoped  to  open  the  Centenary  College 
at  Shreveport  in  the  fall  of  1906,  and  early  that 
year  the  commissioners  and  the  advisory  board 
at  Shreveport  were  hard  at  work.  There  was  an 
executive  committee  in  Shreveport  composed  of 
Captain  P.  M.  Welsh,  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  Bryan 
Ardis,  J.  P.  Scott,  J.  H.  Glasser,  and  J.  J.  Booth. 
Two  offers  of  location  were  made,  one  by  Captain 
S.  B.  McCutcheon,  forty  acres  of  land,  to  which 
the  Queensbury  Land  Company  added  ten  acres. 
The  second  offer  was  forty  acres  by  the  Ruther- 
ford-Atkins  Realty  Company.  Both  parties  of¬ 
fered  money  donation  in  equal  amount.  After 
visiting  the  tracts  and  holding  two  sessions  of  the 
committee  the  Rutherford- Atkins  offer  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  By  the  hardest  kind  of  work  ground  was 
broken  December  31,  1906,  and  the  contract  for 
the  first  building  was  let  for  $29,200,  and  was  to 
be  ready  in  the  fall  of  1907.  However,  it  was  not 
ready,  and  there  was  a  delay  until  the  fall  of  1908. 
Meantime  the  trustees  were  hard  at  work.  This 
building,  three  stories  and  basement,  which  cost 
$33,000,  thirty  thousand  being  supplied  by  the 
people  of  Shreveport,  was  ready  for  the  session 
which  opened  on  September  16,  1908.  Professor 
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William  Lander  Weber,  who  for  eight  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  1907  had  filled  the  chair  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  in  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.,  was  the  first 
President  of  the  new  Centenary.  Dr.  Weber  was 
born  and  reared  in  South  Carolina,  an  alumnus 
of  Wofford  College,  and  a  postgraduate  of  Johns 
Hopkins.  It  was  said  of  him,  “He  is  a  cultured, 
Christian  gentleman,  an  experienced  teacher,  and 
a  popular,  magnetic  professor.”  He  entered 
energetically  on  his  duties,  and  was  trying  to  raise 
$35,000  to  equip  the  building  fully  with  running 
water  and  electric  lights ;  he  wanted  to  house  the 
library,  fix  up  dormitory  space,  kitchen,  and  din¬ 
ing  room.  He  proposed  a  systematic  canvass  of 
the  Churches  for  needed  funds.  Centenary  was 
off  at  the  edge  of  Shreveport  in  a  very  beautiful 
wooded  section  of  slight  rolling  hills,  and  now  one 
of  the  prettiest  parts  of  the  city.  There  was  no 
transportation  out  there  then,  and  we  find  the 
trustees  working  with  the  traction  company  to  put 
a  street  car  line  out  there  and  give  thirty-minute 
service  and  five-cent  fare  from  the  courthouse  in 
the  center  of  town  to  the  Centenary  campus. 

President  Weber  nominated  George  L.  Harrell 
professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and 
James  Hinton  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Pleasants  was  employed  to  canvass 
for  students. 

The  Legal  Conference  which  met  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  on  June  19,  1906,  nominated  a  new  board  of 
trustees  of  Centenary  College,  H.  N.  Pharr  for 
the  old  board  as  their  agent  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  confirming  them.  The  new  board  of  trustees 
was  as  follows:  Clerical,  John  T.  Sawyer,  F.  N. 
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Parker,  C.  Briscoe  Carter,  P.  H.  Wynn,  J.  M. 
Henry,  N.  E.  Joyner,  W.  W.  Drake,  W.  E.  Boggs, 
Paul  M.  Brown,  T.  J.  Warlick,  William  Schuhle; 
Lay,  W.  B.  Thomson,  W.  W.  Carre,  Col.  S.  B. 
McCutcheon,  Sam  H.  Meyer,  H.  N.  Pharr,  Dr.  Ed. 
L.  McGehee,  Dr.  John  P.  Scott,  J.  B.  Hutchinson, 
P.  M.  Welsh,  Hon.  W.  M.  L.  Foster,  and  G.  Pose 
Ferguson.  Dr.  J ohn  T.  Sawyer  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Dr.  Franklin  N.  Parker  Secretary. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  whose  conditional  resignation 
as  President  of  Centenary  College  was  referred 
by  the  old  board  to  the  new,  was  requested  to  go 
on  with  the  college  at  Jackson,  and  make  all  nec¬ 
essary  arrangements  for  the  coming  session. 

We  find  soon  that  there  were  several  resigna¬ 
tions,  and  within  a  year  there  were  many  new 
names  on  the  board  of  trustees. 

When  the  college  opened  in  September,  1908, 
we  find  that  at  that  meeting  Captain  P.  M.  Welsh 
was  chairman,  and  J.  B.  Hutchinson  was  secre¬ 
tary,  and  that  C.  B.  Carter,  F.  P.  Hill,  W.  L. 
Weber,  W.  E.  Glassell,  W.  W.  Drake,  J.  M.  Henry, 
P.  H.  Wynn,  J.  C.  Foster,  P.  M.  Brown,  J.  B. 
Ardis,  and  J.  T.  Sawyer  were  present. 

The  Pioneer:  William  Lander  Weber 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  hard  to  get 
going  at  Shreveport,  and  this  work  of  pioneering 
the  college  was  an  onerous  one.  The  students 
were  few,  and  the  teachers  were  overworked  and 
underpaid.  Dr.  Weber  was  compelled  to  do  double 
duty,  teach  and  administer  the  business  affairs  of 
the  college,  and  also  make  a  canvass  on  the  road 
for  money.  All  of  this  took  toll  on  his  health,  and 
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we  find  that  in  January,  1910,  he  is  seriously  ill, 
and  Dr.  Felix  R.  Hill  was  elected  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  The  trustees  were  highly  appreciative  of 
Dr.  Weber’s  splendid  work  in  building  up  the  col¬ 
lege  under  trying  circumstances,  and  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  esteem  for  him  as  a  true  man  and  a 
Christian  gentleman  they  provided  compensation 
for  his  services  for  the  remainder  of  the  session, 
even  though  he  would  not  be  able  to  work. 

Dr.  Felix  R.  Hill,  Sr. 

Dr.  Hill  found  many  uncollected  accounts  for 
board  and  tuition,  unpaid  monthly  bills,  some  of 
them  dating  back  for  a  year.  He  found  in  the 
two  banks  $356  to  the  credit  of  the  college,  a  very 
small  amount  to  pay  all  of  those  bills.  His  report 
showed  that  by  June  4,  1910,  $6,458  had  passed 
through  his  hands,  and  the  expense  was  $5,912. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  in  this  year  Professor 
Thomas  Carter,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Henry,  then  a  prominent  preacher  of 
the  Louisiana  Conference,  were  given  the  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dr.  Hill  was 
doing  his  best  to  raise  money  for  the  school,  and 
a  committee  composed  of  F.  R.  Hill,  P.  M.  Welsh, 
A.  J.  Murff,  and  F.  C.  Fullilove  were  authorized 
to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  furnish  the  General 
Education  Board  in  New  York  the  information 
they  required.  However,  1911  showed  a  great 
improvement,  and  on  June  6  that  year  Dr.  Hill 
wrote  that  the  past  session  had  been  very  hearten¬ 
ing.  The  attendance  was  large,  the  dormitory 
crowded  with  an  exceptionally  fine  student  body, 
and  the  teachers  were  faithful  and  efficient.  How- 
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ever,  it  was  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  they  had  to  get  more  room,  more  build¬ 
ings,  or  perish.  The  faculty  was  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  the  faculty  of  the  previous  year.  Ten 
ministerial  students  were  there,  and  eight  worthy 
young  men  had  been  assisted.  Dr.  Hill  had  se¬ 
cured  money  out  on  the  road  to  help  these,  and 
had  raised  over  a  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  school.  And  he  was  doing 
all  of  this  under  great  difficulty.  His  beloved  wife 
was  not  in  good  health,  and  it  was  hard  for  him  to 
be  away  from  home.  He  attempted  to  resign  in 
April,  1912,  but  they  persuaded  him  not  to,  and 
he  was  reelected. 

The  first  graduates  at  Shreveport  received  their 
degrees  in  this  year.  The  Rev.  Albert  Lutz,  who 
received  his  A.B.  in  1899  at  Jackson,  now  received 
his  A.M.  degree.  The  degree  of  A.B.  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  L.  P.  Whittington,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Lucile  Atkins,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  upon  Miss  Ruth  Kessinger  and  J.  C.  Wil¬ 
lis,  Jr.  In  that  year  the  faculty  was  as  follows: 
J.  S.  Johnston,  mathematics  and  philosophy; 
Prince  E.  Rouse,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German;  H. 
T.  Carley,  English  and  history;  J.  C.  Willis,  ad¬ 
junct  professor,  chemistry  and  physics ;  and  Miss 
Annie  Johnston,  superintendent  of  the  fitting 
school. 

There  was  still  some  agitation  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  ownership  of  the  property  at  Jackson, 
and  the  board  appointed  N.  E.  Joyner,  W.  W. 
Drake,  and  A.  J.  Murtf  with  full  and  complete 
power  and  authority  to  do  any  and  all  things  to¬ 
ward  a  settlement  amicably  or  in  law.  It  was 
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going  to  take  some  time  to  settle  this,  but  Mr. 
Murff  and  his  associates  were  capable,  and  it  was 
finally  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Hill  was  accepted,  and 
a  splendid  tribute  of  appreciation  was  paid  this 
worthy  man.  Rev.  Robert  H.  Wynn  was  made  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  there  were  seven  gradu¬ 
ates  :  E.  L.  Whittington,  Isaac  B.  Robertson, 
Henry  Wade  Cudd,  Henry  Thomas  Young,  and 
Luther  E.  Martin  took  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de¬ 
gree,  and  Paul  M.  Elston  and  Linus  A.  Sims  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Wynn 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Wynn  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr. 
Hill.  Dr.  Wynn,  in  his  first  report  to  the  trustees, 
spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  students :  ‘ 4  The 
popular  character  of  our  State  institutions,  the 
doctrine  of  practical  or  vocational  education  that 
is  being  preached  in  Louisiana  in  opposition  to  the 
older  ideals  of  liberal  culture,  and  also  the  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  opportunities  which  we  are  able 
to  offer.”  The  enrollment  for  the  session  was 
eighty-seven.  Dr.  Wynn  as  a  college  president 
was  in  direct  apostolic  succession  to  Andrews, 
Shattuck,  Carter,  Cooper,  and  others  when  he 
said,  “In  my  judgment  the  main  reason  for  the 
existence  of  a  Church  school  is  the  promotion  of 
religious  character,  and  by  every  means  in  my 
power  I  have  endeavored  to  promote  the  real  re¬ 
ligious  spirit.”  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  active 
during  the  year,  and  has  been  the  means  of  ac¬ 
complishing  much  good.  Dr.  Wynn  had  gone 
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down  in  his  own  pocket  to  meet  some  pressing 
needs  of  the  college. 

In  1914  there  was  one  graduate,  W.  Austin 
Odom,  B.A. 

In  1915  was  the  better  year.  They  started  in 
that  year  with  a  deficit  of  $2,000,  did  some  repair 
work,  strengthened  the  faculty,  and  came  out  of 
the  year  with  a  balance  of  $55  in  the  treasury. 
During  the  life  of  the  college  at  Jackson  the  run¬ 
ning  expense  seldom  ran  to  $6,000.  Here  it  was 
running  over  $10,000. 

In  1915  Mr.  A.  J.  Murff,  an  able  attorney  of 
Shreveport,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  wrote  that  he  had  successfully  defended  the 
suit  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  versus  Centenary 
College  for  a  claim  of  $10,000.  He  gave  this  fine 
service  gratis,  and  offered  to  obligate  himself  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  yearly  to  the  college  for  ten 
years,  provided  others  would  do  so.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  paid  his  ten-year  voluntary  tax  to  the 
college,  which  had  expired  by  1915. 

In  1916  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  voluntary 
military  company  in  the  college.  Dr.  Wynn  of¬ 
fered  his  resignation,  which  was  rejected. 

In  May,  1917,  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  that 
Centenary  might  have  to  close  its  doors,  a  local 
campaign  was  launched  in  Shreveport,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  securing  $65,000  in  cash,  and  this  should 
be  added  showing  the  Centenary  old-time  spirit. 
This  money  came  in  answer  to  prayer.  This  was 
right  at  the  time  when  the  United  States  was  en¬ 
tering  the  World  War. 

In  this  year  Dr.  Felix  E-.  Hill  died,  and  Dr. 
George  S.  Sexton,  who  was  then  the  pastor  of  the 
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First  Methodist  Church  of  Shreveport,  was  made 
a  member  of  the  board,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Frost  was 
made  a  member,  taking  the  place  of  Dr.  J.  B. 
Scott.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  Paul  M.  Brown,  Jr.,  Ellis  H.  Brown, 
Hugh  J.  Smith,  Thomas  J.  Holliday,  and  Francis 
R.  Power. 

In  1918  there  were  eighty  in  the  student  body. 

There  was  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  renewed 
life  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  The  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Dr.  Wynn  and  this  $65,000  was  like  an 
infusion  of  new  blood.  The  college  was  planning 
for  larger  things.  Dr.  Wynn  and  Professor  H. 
T.  Carley  had  plans  for  endowment,  building, 
equipment,  and  patronage.  The  board  of  trustees, 
stirred  by  the  speeches  of  Dr.  Wynn  and  Dr. 
Carley,  adopted  a  policy  of  development  which  in¬ 
cluded  maintaining  Centenary  as  a  first-class  col¬ 
lege,  leading  to  the  usual  degrees  in  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences;  the  separation  of  the  Prep  from  the  col¬ 
lege;  two  additional  buildings;  $3,000  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  library  and  laboratory;  a  produc¬ 
tive  endowment  to  be  raised  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  amount  to  not  less  than  $250,000,  and  an  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  not  less  than  $300,000.  Dr.  R.  H. 
Wynn  resigned,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted 
with  reluctance. 

“Adhered  Rigidly  to  All  Academic 
Requirements  9  9 

When  Dr.  Wynn  resigned  in  1918  the  credit  of 
the  college  was  gilt-edged  in  Shreveport,  and  not 
a  single  financial  obligation  had  been  unmet.  He 
had  worked  hard  during  the  six  years  of  his 
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presidency,  being  executive,  teacher,  bookkeeper, 
purser,  and  traveling  agent.  In  order  that  he 
might  travel  when  necessary  he  cut  $500  off  his 
salary  of  $2,500  to  pay  a  professor  to  do  his  work. 
He  boarded  his  family  of  seven  at  the  dormitory, 
crediting  board  on  salary  account,  and  records 
show  that  his  salary  was  the  last  thing  he  paid — 
the  salaries  of  others  and  the  outstanding  bills 
came  first.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Henry  T.  Carley,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Centenary  from  1911  to  1918,  holding  the  chair  of 
History  and  English,  first  under  Dr.  Hill,  then 
with  Dr.  Wynn  as  President,  who  says  of  this 
period : 

Although  Centenary  was  not  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  we  ad¬ 
hered  rigidly  to  all  the  academic  requirements  of  the  Association. 
Students  were  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  only  upon  the 
presentation  of  the  number  of  units  prescribed  for  admission;  if 
admitted  as  1 1  conditioned 7  7  freshmen,  all  ‘  *  conditions  *  ’  had  to  be 
removed  in  a  specific  time;  and  there  was  no  juggling  of  the 
records. 

Further,  the  courses  of  study  were  kept  strictly  in  line,  both 
as  to  subjects  and  hours  required,  with  the  standards  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  land.  In  laboratory  subjects  our  equipment  was 
somewhat  limited,  but  in  all  other  respects  our  courses  were 
standard  in  every  way. 

As  a  result  of  our  strict  requirements  for  admission  and  our 
rigid  adherence  to  full  collegiate  standards,  both  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  State,  with  the  exception  that  in  some  cases  a  little  addi¬ 
tional  work  had  to  be  done  in  the  sciences  on  account  of  our  lim¬ 
ited  laboratory  facilities;  in  these  cases  the  work  we  had  done 
was  accepted  at  full  value,  but  sometimes  a  little  more  labora¬ 
tory  work  was  required.  This  full  recognition  of  our  work  was 
extended  also  to  our  graduates  who  went  to  other  institutions  for 
higher  degrees.  I  recall  especially  the  cases  of  our  graduates  who 
went  to  Southern  Methodist  University  and  to  Tulane — they  not 
only  received  their  graduate  degrees  in  the  usual  time,  but  also 
made  highly  satisfactory  grades. 

Centenary  College  was  small  in  the  number  of  students  and  in 
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financial  resources  in  those  days,  but  its  work  was  in  keeping  with 
the  finest  educational  practice.  The  school  of  to-day  would  not 
be  possible  had  it  not  been  for  the  self-sacrificing  and  heroic 
labors  of  Dr.  Hill  and  Dr.  Wynn  and  others  who  were  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  school. 

“He  Made  Glorious  the  Precinct  of  the 

Sanctuary” 

During  Dr.  Wynn’s  presidency  the  school  had 
a  struggle  for  existence.  They  had  little  endow¬ 
ment  besides  the  annual  appropriation  from  the 
Annual  Conference,  the  ten-year  voluntary  tax 
for  maintenance  was  at  an  end,  and  there  was  only 
one  building  on  the  campus  besides  the  president’s 
cottage.  By  the  terms  of  the  deed  the  college 
was  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  four 
years’  college  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
or  else  the  property  would  revert  to  the  donors. 
And  there  was  great  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  this  condition  could  not  be  met,  which 
made  the  collection  of  funds  very  difficult.  They 
crowded  in  the  cabin  in  those  days.  The  work  of 
the  college,  together  with  the  work  of  the  academy, 
was  done  in  a  single  building  that  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  dormitory,  administration  building,  chapel, 
library,  laboratory,  and  apartments  for  faculty. 

Soon  after,  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  George 
S.  Sexton,  the  donors  removed  the  reversionary 
clause  in  the  deed. 

Centenary  College  owes  a  great  deal  to  Robert 
H.  Wynn  for  his  services  not  only  as  president 
but  as  a  trustee  for  over  thirty  years,  and  our 
Church  owes  a  great  deal  to  this  man.  I  have 
known  him  for  over  thirty  years,  and  he  is  one 
of  Nature’s  noblemen.  He  is  one  of  the  best  men 
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I  ever  knew,  and  one  of  the  tenderest,  one  of 
God’s  good  gentlemen.  I  never  think  of  Brother 
Wynn  without  thinking  of  that  description  of  the 
Jewish  high  priest  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees :  “In 
the  ascent  of  the  holy  altar,  he  made  glorious  the 
precinct  of  the  sanctuary.”  And  a  good  deal  of 
his  success  at  Centenary  was  due  to  the  hard  work 
and  consecration  of  his  beloved  wife. 

Dr.  John  L.  Scales 

If  you  could  read  the  documents  I  am  looking 
over  now,  you  would  be  impelled  to  make  a  large 
bow  in  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  Dr.  John  L.  Scales.  Here  is  another 
man  who  has  given  years  of  service  to  that  college 
and  years  of  sacrifice  with  never  at  any  time  the 
hope  of  the  slightest  reward.  And  yet  it  seems  to 
be  perfectly  natural  for  a  man  named  Scales  to 
sacrifice  for  Centenary,  for  his  forbears  labored 
and  sacrificed  before  him.  Their  combined  service 
would  run  through  the  years  of  a  long  generation. 

Dr.  Wynn  resigned  that  he  might  go  back  to  his 
beloved  work  of  the  pastorate,  and  he  was  relieved 
of  duty  on  December  1,  1918. 

In  May,  1919,  there  was  a  reorganization  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  the  following  were  elected 
members  of  the  board :  W.  W.  Drake,  J.  M.  Robin¬ 
son,  J.  M.  Henry,  George  S.  Sexton,  T.  W.  Hollo¬ 
man,  William  Schuhle,  JohnL.  Scales,  R.  H.  Wynn, 
E.  A.  Frost,  A.  J.  Murff,  J.  C.  Foster,  R.  D.  Webb, 

A.  J.  Peavy,  F.  E.  Gunter,  Dr.  Luther  Sexton, 
J.  G.  Snelling,  T.  C.  Clanton,  J.  B.  Ardis,  W.  W. 
Holmes,  R.  0.  Randle,  John  B.  Hutchinson,  John 

B.  Atkin,  William  H.  Booth,  J.  A.  Foster,  J.  Van 
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Carter.  This  reorganized  board  determined  to 
beautify  the  grounds,  repair  old  buildings,  build 
at  least  one  new  one,  and  put  on  a  campaign  for 
money  throughout  the  State.  E.  W.  Bourne  was 
elected  president  at  this  meeting  to  succeed  Dr. 
Wynn. 

“The  Inculcation  of  Christian  Ideals ’ ’ 

When  Dr.  Sexton  had  the  Gladstone  Eealty 
Company  and  the  Atkins  Company  give  a  fee 
simple  title  to  the  college  property  he  did  a  mighty 
fine  day’s  work.  Here  was  thirty-six  acres  of 
valuable  land  in  this  fast  growing  city  of  Shreve¬ 
port,  which,  unencumbered,  through  the  work  of 
Dr.  Sexton,  meant  a  real  inspiration  to  those  who 
were  disposed  to  help  the  college  throughout 
Louisiana.  Right  at  this  time  there  was  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  President  to  discipline  five  boys  who 
were  caught  gambling.  As  a  trustee,  Dr.  George 
Sexton  offered  a  resolution  which  deserves  to  live 
as  showing  the  conception  of  the  work  of  the  col¬ 
lege  in  the  minds  of  the  trustees:  “The  primary 
purpose  and  chief  justification  of  the  college  is 
the  creation  of  good,  moral  citizens,  and  the  in¬ 
culcation  of  Christian  ideals,  and,  therefore,  be¬ 
cause  of  this  high  purpose  and  noble  end  which 
should  always  be  uppermost  in  administrative 
policies  we  give  our  unqualified  endorsement  to 
the  action  of  the  President.” 

In  February,  1920,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
centenary  of  our  Church  secured  pledges  totaling 
$53,000,000,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  to  raise  $30,000,000  for  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  under  the  control  of  the 
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Church.  This  campaign  was  to  begin  in  May, 
1920.  It  was  determined  to  keep  Centenary  as  an 
A-grade  college,  with  at  least  seven  professors 
doing  exclusive  college  work,  a  library  of  5,000 
volumes,  and  an  endowment  of  at  least  $200,000. 
This  allowed  them  to  make  their  asking  for  $800,- 
000  distributed  as  follows :  endowment  $450,000, 
buildings  $250,000,  library  and  laboratory  $25,000, 
and  Academy  equipment  $75,000.  Unfortunately 
our  educational  endowment  campaign  throughout 
the  Church  did  not  succeed.  If  we  had  received 
our  asking,  afterwards  increased  to  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  everything  would  have  been  lovely,  but  the 
whole  Church  fell  down  when  it  came  to  getting 
in  the  money. 

In  November,  1920,  Dr.  Bourne  was  given  six 
weeks’  leave  of  absence  in  order  that  he  might 
help  Dr.  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Director  General  of  the 
Christian  Education  movement.  Dr.  Bourne  was 
to  do  field  work,  soliciting  funds,  and  after  enter¬ 
ing  this  work  the  Commission  was  in  such  need  of 
his  services  that  he  decided  to  stay  in  that  work, 
and  he  tendered  his  resignation  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  Dr.  ft.  E.  Smith,  one  of  the  strong 
teachers  in  the  college,  was  made  president  pro 
tern. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Smith,  Max  of  Cod 

Dr.  R.  E.  Smith  has  been  described  by  one  of 
his  former  students  as  one  of  the  greatest  teachers 
he  ever  sat  under.  As  a  teacher  of  English  Bible 
he  has  been  the  source  of  inspiration  to  every 
young  preacher  who  has  in  the  past  decade  at¬ 
tended  Centenary  College.  He  is  a  profound  stu- 
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dent  of  the  Word  of  God,  knows  the  originals,  and 
knows  how  to  teach.  He  is  in  constant  demand 
at  the  summer  schools  in  the  South,  and  has  on 
several  occasions  taken  his  place  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty  in  the  summer  sessions  of  Emory 
University.  Not  only  is  he  a  great  teacher  with 
a  natural  talent  for  imparting  information,  but 
he  is  a  remarkable  preacher  and  a  genuine  orator. 
He  is  a  power  for  righteousness  in  the  city  of 
Shreveport.  Perhaps  no  man  in  that  town  is  more 
beloved.  He  teaches  the  Four  Square  Bible  Class 
in  the  First  Methodist  Church  there,  a  class 
crowded  with  representative  men  and  women  at 
every  session.  He  has  something  to  say  which 
the  newspapers  of  that  town  consider  important 
and  worth  while:  and  usually  what  he  speaks  to 
his  Bible  class  on  Sunday  is  put  in  type  the  next 
day.  Dr.  Smith  is  an  author  of  much  ability,  and 
his  book  on  the  Holy  Land,  4  4  Old  Lands  Ever 
New,”  is  one  of  the  finest  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  that  land  that  has  been  made  since 
the  day  of  George  Adam  Smith.  But,  best  of  all, 
he  is  not  only  a  great  teacher  and  a  great  author, 
but  he  is  a  great  man  because  he  is  a  man  of  God. 
His  solid  piety  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  students 
and  facutly  of  Centenary  College  and  the  people 
of  Shreveport.  He  is  the  type  of  man  that 
through  the  years  has  made  Centenary  Christian. 

They  Seek  a  Max 

Of  course,  the  new  day  for  Centenary  actually 
dawned  when  Dr.  George  S.  Sexton  was  induced 
to  take  the  presidency.  The  aftermath  of  the  war 
had  seriously  affected  the  attendance.  The  young 
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fellows  who  came  back  from  the  army  were  rest¬ 
less,  just  as  the  young  fellows  who  came  back  from 
the  Civil  War  were  restless.  When  you  are  in 
the  army  you  may  develop  an  attitude  toward  the 
farm  and  the  factory  and  the  school  which  isn’t 
exactly  normal;  and  so  there  was  a  poor  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  college  when  Dr.  Sexton  took  it  in  1921. 
The  register  shows  only  forty-three  students  that 
year,  and  three  graduates,  E.  V.  Duplantis,  Gar¬ 
land  G.  Smith,  and  a  young  lady,  Warrena  Har¬ 
low.  Not  only  was  there  a  slump  in  the  student 
body  due  to  the  repercussion  of  the  war,  but  our 
readers  know  that  there  was  a  nation-wide  slump 
in  idealism.  We  had  been  up  on  the  crest  finan¬ 
cially,  and  in  spirit  and  in  mental  attitude  during 
the  war.  Then  the  reaction  came  and  we  were 
down  in  the  trough  of  the  waves.  Even  the  old 
Ship  of  Zion  was  in  the  doldrums.  We  could  raise 
millions  for  the  Centenary  and  for  Christian  Edu¬ 
cation  in  1919,  but  we  could  not  get  the  folks  to 
pay  these  pledges  in  1921.  Money  was  tight,  and 
people  were  cynical  and  selfish,  and  the  future 
looked  black  for  Centenary.  In  the  midst  of  this 
crisis  the  trustees  turned  as  one  man  to  Dr. 
George  S.  Sexton,  who  was  then  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Shreveport,  and  they 
pleaded  with  him  that  he  was  the  man  who  could 
save  Centenary  College.  Now  Dr.  Sexton  had  no 
ambition  to  be  President  of  Centenary  College. 
For  years  he  had  been  a  trustee,  and  one  of  the 
most  active  and  valuable  members  of  the  board. 
The  records  of  the  meetings  show  that.  Dr.  Sex¬ 
ton  was  primarily  a  preacher,  and  a  good  one; 
a  splendid  pulpit  orator,  bright  and  entertaining 
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in  his  sermons,  and  instructive  and  helpful,  too; 
and  as  a  pastor  he  had  few  equals.  He  was  great¬ 
ly  loved  by  his  people  at  Shreveport  as  he  was 
loved  everywhere,  and  he  had  no  hankering  to 
give  np  the  work  of  the  pastorate.  However,  he 
was  always  a  financial  genius  when  it  came  to 
raising  money,  and  right  at  this  time  in  1921  a 
Methodist  Hospital  in  Texas  had  on  two  occasions 
sent  over  from  Dallas  to  Shreveport  a  delegation 
of  business  men,  preachers,  and  physicians  to  im¬ 
portune  Dr.  Sexton  to  become  financial  agent  of 
the  hospital,  and  to  offer  him  a  salary  of  $10,000 
a  year  and  expense.  He  turned  the  offer  down 
cold  the  first  time  the  delegation  came  over,  but 
they  were  determined  to  have  his  services,  and, 
like  a  relentless  suitor,  they  decided  they  could 
not  be  denied.  Dr.  Sexton  knew  every  detail  of 
the  college  at  Shreveport.  He  was  living  there, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  where 
the  college  was  discussed  at  every  meeting 
from  Aaron  to  Zymotics,  and  he  knew  that  the 
man  who  took  the  presidency  would  have  to  go 
through  many  a  Gethsemane,  and  even  to  the 
altar  of  sacrifice  before  the  college  could  be  put 
on  its  feet.  He  knew  this,  and  knew  it  deep  down 
in  his  soul,  and  he  was  praying,  like  his  Master  in 
the  garden,  that  the  cup  might  not  be  put  to  his 
lips.  But  nevertheless  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master 
whose  servant  he  was  and  whom  he  loved  more 
than  he  loved  money,  honor,  ease,  or  preferment, 
he  prayed,  “Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.” 
After  much  prayer  and  the  counsel  of  his  loved 
wife,  who  was  also  willing  to  make  the  great  re¬ 
nunciation,  Dr.  Sexton  stepped  from  the  pastorate 
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where  he  was  loved  and  honored  to  accept  the 
Presidency  of  Centenary  College,  and  he  did  it 
with  his  eyes  wide  open  and  with  the  knowledge 
in  his  heart  that  he  must  tread  a  long  trail  where 
the  cup  of  the  day  would  be  as  wormwood,  and  the 
difficult  hills  would  tear  his  feet.  He  would  know 
no  more  ease,  and  would  cut  himself  off  from  the 
loving  flock  who  was  as  close  to  him  as  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  who  loved  him.  We  have  no  desire  in 
this  book  to  praise  George  S.  Sexton,  and  what  is 
being  said  is  being  said  by  the  author  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  he  is  doing  it  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Sexton.  But  it  ought  to  be  said, 
and  cost  what  it  might  it  will  be  said,  for  I  have 
enough  Irish  in  my  nature  to  do  what  I  think 
ought  to  be  done  no  matter  what  it  costs  me.  And 
I  say  this,  and  those  who  know  will  certify  that  it 
is  true:  if  it  had  not  been  for  George  S.  Sexton 
Centenary  College  would  have  simply  absquatu¬ 
lated.  (I  don’t  know  of  any  other  word  that  ex¬ 
presses  what  would  have  happened  except  this 
one.)  The  college  would  have  vanished  into  thin 
air,  and  we,  at  this  writing,  wouldn’t  have  any 
more  college  at  Shreveport,  or  in  the  Louisiana 
Conference,  than  a  spirit.  The  college  was  just 
about  gone,  and  ready  to  call  in  the  receiver.  Now 
this  is  the  way  it  came  about. 

The  Tenth  Legion — Better  than  Cesar’s 

Early  in  January,  1921,  some  of  the  biggest  men 
in  Shreveport  met  in  the  office  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Frost 
for  a  conference  regarding  the  future  of  Cente¬ 
nary  College.  There  were  ten  men  in  that  group, 
and  their  names  ought  to  be  cast  in  enduring 
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bronze  and  placed  in  the  halls  of  Centenary  Col¬ 
lege.  With  Mr.  Frost  were  F.  T.  Whited,  George 
S.  Prestridge,  J.  C.  Foster,  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  T. 
C.  Clanton,  John  L.  Scales,  R.  T.  Moore,  A.  J. 
Peavy,  and  George  S.  Sexton.  After  a  very  thor¬ 
ough  discussion  Dr.  Sexton  was  asked  to  leave  the 
room,  and  these  nine  men  were  unanimous  on  one 
point,  and  that  was :  We  will  get  behind  Centenary 
to  the  limit  of  our  ability  if  Dr.  Sexton  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  presidency;  and  in  order  to  make  the 
proper  plea  to  Dr.  Sexton  these  men  knew  that 
they  would  have  to  “talk  turkey,”  and  so  they  got 
down  to  business  and  agreed  to  make  a  financial 
showing  to  Dr.  Sexton,  and  this  is  what  they 
wrote,  “E.  A.  Frost,  $100,000;  F.  T.  Whited,  $50,- 
000;  George  S.  Prestridge,  $25,000;  J.  C.  Foster, 
$5,000;  T.  C.  Clanton,  $5,000;  John  L.  Scales, 
$5,000 ;  R.  T.  Moore,  $25,000 ;  A.  J.  Peavy,  $25,000 ; 
J.  B.  Atkins,  $50,000;  W.  K.  Henderson,  Jr.,  $25,- 
000.”  There  were  no  pikers  in  that  bunch,  and 
when  you  can  make  a  noise  like  $315,000  George 
Sexton  is  all  ready  to  listen,  for  he  is  a  big  man 
and  it  takes  something  big  to  interest  him.  When 
he  was  shown  these  figures  he  saw  that  this  glori¬ 
ous  company  of  ten  meant  business.  He  decided 
to  accept  the  presidency. 

Dr.  George  S.  Sexton,  a  College  President  Who 

Is  also  a  Human  Being 

I  have  known  Dr.  George  S.  Sexton  personally 
for  twenty  years.  He  was  a  big  pastor  in  Houston 
in  1908  when  I  was  a  little  pastor  there;  and  yet 
because  he  was  a  big  man  and  I  was  a  little  man 
that  didn ’t  keep  him  from  loving  me  as  a  brother. 
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It  seems  strange  for  me  to  be  calling  him  Doctor 
in  print,  for  in  those  good  old  Houston  days  he 
was  “  Brother  Sexton,  ”  and  his  name  among  the 
people  of  Texas,  in  the  Church  and  out,  and  even 
in  the  newspapers,  was  “Everybody’s  Brother 
George.” 

Even  the  negroes  in  Texas  called  him  “Marse 
George.  ’  ’  I  like  him,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  reason  for  it,  for  I  have  a  lot  of  Irish  blood  in 
my  veins,  my  mother  was  born  on  the  ‘ 6  auld  sod,  ’  ’ 
in  the  County  of  Rosscommon,  bless  your  soul, 
while  George  Sexton’s  folks  came  from  the  County 
of  Limerick  on  his  father’s  side.  And  not  only 
that,  but  the  Sextons  were  descendants  of  the  First 
Earl  of  Limerick.  That  Sexton  tribe,  even  back 
there  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  was  noted  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  college  men  in  the  family,  especially  min¬ 
isters  and  lawyers,  with  some  doctors.  Every 
generation  produced  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
learned  professions.  Before  the  Revolutionary 
War  five  Sexton  brothers  came  to  the  United 
States.  One  of  these,  William  Sexton,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Brother  George,  settled  in  Virginia. 
You  can’t  keep  the  Irish  out  of  a  good  fight,  especi¬ 
ally  when  these  Irish  are  Sextons,  and  so  the 
whole  quintet  of  male  Sextons  went  into  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Army,  and  three  of  the  brothers  were 
with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  William  Sex¬ 
ton  had  a  son,  James  R.,  who  drifted  down  into 
Tennessee  from  Virginia,  and  married  Jane 
Justice,  a  descendant  of  French  Huguenot  par¬ 
ents,  a  beautiful  woman,  resourceful  and  religious 
and  capable.  On  the  10th  of  June,  1867,  in  Middle- 
burg,  Tenn.,  a  boy  was  born  to  this  happy  couple, 
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who  was  destined  to  become  not  only  the  President 
of  Centenary  College,  but  the  savior  of  onr  loved 
school.  When  George  was  a  year  old  his  father 
died,  and  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  hills  of 
Tennessee  on  the  farm  and  in  the  country  store. 
He  attended  the  public  school,  specializing  in  the 
blue-backed  speller,  McGuffey’s  various  readers, 
and  Ray’s  Arithmetic.  He  was  so  impressed  by 
the  pure  piety  of  his  good  mother,  a  devoted 
Christian,  that  early  in  life  he  decided  to  go  into 
the  ministry,  although  there  was  always  a  leaning 
toward  law,  and  in  his  teens  he  studied  Green- 
leaf  ’s  Law  and  Evidence,  lying  out  on  his  stomach 
in  front  of  the  flickering  fire,  poring  over  the 
ponderous  tome  just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
done  years  before.  And  he  would  have  made  a 
good  lawyer,  too — in  fact,  he  would  have  made 
a  good  anything  he  would  have  gone  into,  for  when 
there  is  superabundant  ability  in  the  blood  it  is 
going  to  come  out.  The  opposition  of  small  men 
and  untoward  circumstances  and  difficulties  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Moving  to  Arkansas 

When  he  was  fifteen  his  mother  moved  to 
Lonoke  County,  Arkansas.  After  going  to  Ar¬ 
kansas  he  followed  farming  for  a  while.  When  he 
was  eighteen  he  joined  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Mount  Tabor,  Ark.,  and  definitely  deciding  that  the 
ministry  was  to  be  his  life  work  he  plunged  with 
vigor  into  his  books,  and  completed  the  high 
school  and  the  academy  at  Mount  Carmel,  Ark.,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  He  had  always  been  a  prodi¬ 
gious  reader  with  a  remarkable  memory,  and  he 
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was  able  to  do  easily  two  years’  work  in  one. 
Brother  George  was  received  into  the  Little  Rock 
Annual  Conference  in  December,  1887,  when  he  was 
but  twenty  years  and  six  months  old.  After  circuit 
riding  for  two  years  he  attended  Hendrix  Col¬ 
lege,  Conway,  Ark.,  but  dropped  out  on  account 
of  ill  health  in  his  senior  year.  It  seems  natural 
to  me  to  think  of  Dr.  Sexton  and  Texas  in  the 
same  connection.  They  have  an  affinity  for  each 
other,  like  ham  and  eggs,  and  rye  bread  and  cheese, 
and  those  folks  down  in  Texas  from  the  Pan¬ 
handle  to  the  Gulf  and  from  the  Sabine  River 
to  the  alkali  flats  around  El  Paso  love  him,  and 
are  strong  for  him.  So  in  1893  he  transferred 
to  the  North  Texas  Conference,  and  in  that  same 
auspicious  year  he  married  the  devoted  woman 
who  has  been  his  helpmeet  and  inspiration  through 
the  years,  Sally  Gray  Moseley  of  Jefferson,  Tex., 
and  it  was  in  Texas  that  George  S.  Sexton,  Jr., 
was  born.  After  a  few  years  in  north  Texas  Dr. 
Sexton  was  transferred  to  the  important  charge 
of  First  Church,  Galveston,  and  after  a  success¬ 
ful  pastorate  there  he  was  moved  to  Houston, 
where  he  built  the  greatest  church  in  our  connec¬ 
tion  at  the  time:  St.  Paul’s.  This  beautiful  build¬ 
ing  attracted  church-wide  notice,  and  he  was 
made  assistant  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Church 
Extension  in  1909,  had  special  charge  of 
the  southwest,  and  continued  to  live  in  Houston, 
where  everybody  loved  him.  Later  he  was  travel¬ 
ing  all  over  our  connection  raising  funds  as  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  General  Conference 
Commission  on  the  Representative  Church  in 
Washington.  This  is  now  our  Mount  V ernon  Place 
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Church,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  in 
the  capital,  costing  over  a  half  million,  and  is  a 
monument  to  his  labors.  Dr.  Sexton  received  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Kentucky 
Wesleyan  University  in  1910. 

It  was  after  this  that  Dr.  Sexton  was  trans¬ 
ferred  by  Bishop  Candler  to  the  Louisiana  Con¬ 
ference,  and  he  was  made  pastor  of  First  Church, 
Shreveport.  St.  Paul  stood  on  the  shores  of  the 
HUgean  Sea,  and  had  a  vision  of  a  man  of  Mace¬ 
donia  saying,  ‘  ‘  Come  over  and  help  us,  ’  ’  and  this 
meant  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Eu¬ 
rope.  Dr.  Sexton’s  going  to  Shreveport  was  the 
direct  leading  of  the  hand  of  God,  and  highly 
providential  as  far  as  Centenary  College  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Lest  anyone  think  we  have  allowed  our 
love  and  admiration  for  this  marvelous  man  to 
color  our  judgment,  we  want  to  give  you  a  few 
figures.  We  admit  our  love  for  Dr.  Sexton,  and 
our  admiration  for  his  genius,  and  we  love  any 
man  who  can  do  a  work  for  God  and  the  Church; 
so  what  we  have  said  is  simply  a  natural  expres¬ 
sion,  and  now  we  give  you  the  proof. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  try  to  make  anybody  be¬ 
lieve  that  Dr.  Sexton  is  perfect — he  is  not,  thank 
goodness — for  those  perfect  people  are  so  awful 
hard  to  get  along  with.  He  is  just  a  regular  man. 

It  is  often  said  that  you  can  tell  what  sort  of  a 
man  a  fellow  is  if  little  children  and  dogs  like  him. 
That  might  apply  in  the  case  of  little  children, 
but  I  never  have  believed  it  about  dogs,  for  a  dog 
could  learn  to  love  anybody  who  had  a  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  soup  bones  in  his  pocket.  But  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I  do  believe ;  I  believe  that  when  strong 
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men  see  through  a  man  and  like  him  that  there 
must  be  something  in  the  fellow;  and  when  keen, 
bright,  young  men  and  women  who  see  a  man  day 
in  and  day  out  and  twelve  hours  out  of  the  day, 
and  know  him  up  one  side  and  down  the  other, 
and  still  like  him,  he  must  be  worth  liking.  Now 
here  is  what  United  States  Senator  Joe  Robinson, 
of  Arkansas,  said  about  Dr.  Sexton  in  a  public  ad¬ 
dress  in  1924 : 

“President  Sexton  is  fairly  representative  of 
the  faculty,  the  trustees,  and  the  student  body. 
His  experience  has  been  broad.  His  faith  is  pro¬ 
found;  his  will  resolute.  Nearly  all  men  are  at 
times  inspired  to  noble  thoughts  and  courageous 
deeds.  Pew  men  are  always  upright  and  unwaver¬ 
ing  in  the  performance  of  duty.  Dr.  Sexton 
through  all  his  days  has  been  a  faithful  follower  of 
the  greatest  teacher  the  world  has  ever  known. 
President  Sexton’s  dream  and  hope  are  to  see 
Centenary  College  strengthened  for  service  to 
civilization  and  to  Christianity.  That,  indeed,  is 
the  dream  and  hope  of  thousands  who  owe  in  large 
part  their  happiness  and  success  to  the  inspiration 
received  at  Centenary.  May  this  dream  and  hope 
be  realized.”  And  here  is  what  the  young  people 
at  Centenary  said  about  him  in  their  official  organ, 
The  Conglomerate:  “A  man  beloved  by  all  who 
know  him,  those  who  are  his  assistants  and 
friends,  and  the  girls  and  boys  who  are  in  his 
charge  have  felt  his  interest  and  affection. 

“To  him  the  hills  of  Tennessee  contributed  a 
great  serenity,  a  heart  of  simplicity  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  a  vast  store  of  life  for  young  and 
old. 
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“We  love  him,  revere  him,  and  always  we  know 
he  is  waiting  to  hear  onr  individual  trials  and 
troubles,  fair  minded,  and  quick  in  understanding 
and  wisdom. 

“  So  it  is  with  tear -wet  eyes  and  glad  hearts  that 
we  the  student  body  of  Centenary  give  thanks  to 
this  Grand  Old  Man  of  Centenary  who  is  giving 
freely  and  gladly  of  his  vigor,  his  strength,  and 
his  time  that  our  Alma  Mater  may  be  climbing 
upward  and  onward — Dr.  George  Sexton,  than 
whom  in  our  eyes  there  could  be  no  greater  man.  ’  ’ 
Just  because  figures  are  always  convincing  and 
interesting,  and  they  illustrate  what  we  have  been 
saying  regarding  the  new  life  in  Centenary  as 
soon  as  Dr.  Sexton  took  the  presidency,  we  cite 
the  following : 


Total  enrollment,  session  1920-21 .  43 

Total  enrollment,  session  1921-22 .  112 

Total  enrollment,  session  1922-23 .  290 

Total  enrollment,  session  1923-24 . 404 

Total  enrollment,  session  1924-25 .  432 


The  productive  endowment  on  December  31, 
1920,  was  $90,000;  the  productive  endowment  on 
May  31,  1924,  was  $653,657.93 ;  the  total  assets  on 
December  31,  1920,  were  $426,400 ;  the  total  assets 
on  May  31,  1924,  were  $1,217,206.30. 

When  Dr.  George  S.  Sexton  came  to  Centenary 
College  in  1921  as  president,  he  was  discussing 
with  Athletic  Director  Norton  and  “Bo”  McMil- 
lin,  who  was  then  the  coach,  the  name  the  Cente¬ 
nary  football  team  should  have.  Dr.  Sexton  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  he  would  not  like  a  football 
team  to  be  called  after  animals.  He  didn’t  want 
the  Centenary  students  to  be  called  Bears,  or 
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Tigers,  or  Wild  Cats,  or  Mustangs.  He  believed 
that  the  name  the  team  bore  would  have  a  reflex 
action  upon  their  character.  The  name  often 
makes  the  man  live  up  to  it.  So  it  is  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  Dr.  Sexton  selected  the  word 
1  ‘  Gentlemen.  ’  ’  Thus  we  see  that  the  same  spirit 
that  animated  the  trustees  of  Centenary  College 
back  in  1859  and  made  them  insist  that  a  Cente¬ 
nary  student  should  be  a  gentleman,  still  lived  in 
the  new  age.  The  name  that  Dr.  Sexton  selected 
for  the  football  team,  “Gentlemen,”  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  country,  newspapers  com¬ 
mented  on  it,  and  congratulated  the  college  on  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  more  than  that, 
after  a  while  letters  came  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  saying  that  the  name  was  a  good  one, 
and  the  boys  lived  up  to  it. 
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EIGHT  YEARS— 1921  TO  1929 

THE  first  twelve  years  in  Shreveport  were 
years  of  struggle,  suspense,  and  sacrifice. 
Those  one  dozen  years,  from  1908  through  1920, 
were  the  times  that  tried  men’s  souls.  The  col¬ 
lege  was  as  a  frail  vessel  in  heavy  seas  with  a 
part  of  the  rigging  gone.  The  year  1921  opened 
with  a  question  mark  for  the  college.  In  1921 
Centenary  was  not  a  member  of  any  standardiz¬ 
ing  scholastic  organization;  there  were  no  fra¬ 
ternities,  sororities,  or  scholarship  societies ;  there 
was  no  department  of  music,  and  while  there  were 
certain  athletic  activities,  yet  Centenary  had  no 
intercollegiate  standing.  In  1921  the  college  had 
$90,000  in  the  form  of  endowment,  from  which  it 
was  getting  but  a  small  income.  This  endowment 
consisted  of  a  pledge  of  the  Louisiana  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  to  pay  in  perpetuity  interest  of  five  per 
cent  on  $50,000  and  of  $40,000  in  notes  and 
interest-bearing  pledges.  In  1921  there  were  four 
buildings,  and  the  student  body  numbered  fifty. 
There  were  seven  members  in  the  faculty;  there 
was  a  very  small  library,  and  very  meager  scien¬ 
tific  equipment.  In  1921  the  gross  assets  of  the 
college  were  $436,000,  but  there  was  a  mortgage 
of  $100,000,  and  a  considerable  current  expense 
debt. 

In  a  very  illuminating  brochure  the  Report  of 
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the  President  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cente¬ 
nary  College  of  Louisiana,  dated  July  8,  1929,  the 
contracts  between  1921  and  1929,  eight  years  are 
shown.  Life  from  the  dead  is  seen  in  these  facts 
and  figures. 

In  1929  Centenary  College  held  membership  in 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  South,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Colleges.  Her  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  were  admitted  with  full  credit  for  work 
done  at  Centenary  by  the  greatest  universities  in 
the  country.  In  1929  there  were  five  fraternities, 
two  of  them  national ;  four  sororities,  two  nation¬ 
al;  and  thirteen  scholarship  societies.  In  the  old 
days  at  Jackson  Centenary  was  strong  on  debat¬ 
ing  ;  in  1929  they  were  meeting  the  representatives 
of  the  great  universities  of  the  South  and  the 
larger  colleges,  and  winning  three  out  of  four  of 
their  contests.  In  1929  there  was  a  strong  and 
talented  department  of  music,  which  had  nation¬ 
wide  recognition,  and  there  was  a  splendid  art 
department.  There  was  also  a  football  team  at 
this  time,  which  was  the  pride  and  boast  not  only 
of  the  college  but  all  of  Shreveport  and  of  North 
Louisiana,  and  Centenary  College  was  known 
throughout  the  nation  because  of  this  team.  In 
1929  the  endowment  had  grown  to  $771,613.77, 
and  the  buildings  from  four  to  twenty-one,  and  the 
student  body  was  now  1,048,  with  fifty-four  in  the 
faculty.  Nine  thousand  volumes  had  been  added 
to  the  library  in  these  eight  years,  and  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  scientific  equipment  had  increased  at  a 
cost  of  $17,000.  The  gross  assets  of  the  college 
were  $1,334,718.77,  a  net  gain  in  eight  years  of 
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$960,152.91.  In  this  report  the  President  says: 
4 ‘This  sum  of  $1,087,393.15  has  been  received  from 
tuition  and  fees,  income  from  endowment,  and 
special  donations.  The  net  increase  of  the  col¬ 
lege’s  assets,  pins  the  current  expense  fund, 
gives  a  total  of  $2,047,546.06.  The  net  gain,  or 
profit,  of  $960,152.91  on  the  total  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  makes  a  commendable  showing,  for  which  we 
should  be  thankful.  These  financial  results  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  free  giving  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  the  loyal  and  courageous  support  of  the 
Louisiana  Annual  Conference  in  providing  ap¬ 
proximately  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  by 
the  persistent  work  of  those  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  Board  of  Trustees,  upon  whom  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  leadership  rested.” 

In  1921,  with  112  students,  the  cost  per  student 
was  $393;  in  1929,  with  1,048  students,  the  cost 
per  student  was  $206.  Because  of  the  limited  en¬ 
rollment  in  1901  when  there  were  only  three  gradu¬ 
ates  it  was  impossible  to  show  any  increase  until 
1926,  when  there  were  41  graduates,  the  greatest 
number  in  101  years  of  its  history;  and  then  in 
1929  there  were  78.  From  1825  to  1860  there  was 
a  total  of  210  graduates ;  from  1860  to  1886  there 
were  49  graduates;  from  1886  to  1921  there  were 
136  graduates,  making  a  total  in  96  years  of  395. 
In  this  eight-year  period  295  graduated.  At  the 
rate  Centenary  is  growing  it  will  graduate  in  ten 
years  as  many  as  were  graduated  in  a  hundred 
years  up  to  1921. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  there  is  any  super¬ 
ficial  work  being  done  by  Centenary.  Her  gradu¬ 
ates  in  this  eight-year  period  were  out  in  the  very 
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front  of  their  chosen  profession.  In  1929  Cente¬ 
nary  graduates  were  teaching  in  high  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  and  there  were  in  that  year 
forty-four  of  her  students  in  the  great  universities 
doing  advance  work  for  their  Masters  ’  and  Doc¬ 
tors’  degrees.  Her  men  were  rising  rapidly  at 
law,  medicine,  and  in  the  ministry.  Successful 
merchants  were  going  out,  and  some  of  the  most 
loyal  members  of  our  Churches  in  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Arkansas  received  their  training  at 
Centenary  during  this  period.  One  of  her  gradu¬ 
ates,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Cain,  was  writing  scientific  and 
educational  books,  and  his  “English  History  of 
Mexico”  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  schools 
of  our  sister  republic.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Walton,  a 
son  of  the  parsonage,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Walton,  of  Amite,  La.,  has  written  two  scientific 
books,  “A  Comprehensive  Survey  of  Starch 
Chemistry”  and  another  on  “Enzyme  Actions 
and  Properties.”  This  remarkable  young  man 
was  granted  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
from  Columbia  University  before  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  after  receiving  his  degree 
was  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Organic 
Chemistry  at  Columbia,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Tulane  University. 

The  Christian  Education  Magazine  for  March, 
1931,  bears  directly  on  this  point,  and  we  quote 
it: 

Centenary  College  (Shreveport,  La.)  has  many  things  to  make 
it  proud,  for  both  faculty  members  and  students  win  recognition 
for  scholastic  attainments. 

Centenary  College  has  a  faculty  whose  intellectual  attainments 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  school  of  its  size  in  the  South,  and  proof 
of  other  institutions ’  opinion  of  the  school’s  faculty  is  indicated 
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by  academic  degrees  emanating  from  many  of  the  famous  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  world,  including  Chicago,  Iowa,  L*  Universite  de 
Lyon,  Columbia,  Michigan,  and  Harvard. 

Graduates  of  Centenary  College  are  recognized  as  outstanding 
scholars  in  many  institutions  of  the  country,  among  them  being 
Tulane,  Vanderbilt,  Wharton  Institute,  Duke,  Columbia,  Chicago, 
and  Southern  Methodist  Universities.  Many  students  register  at 
Centenary  College  for  preprofessional  courses  in  law,  medicine, 
engineering,  and  music;  and  reports  from  the  professional  schools 
in  large  universities  at  which  Centenary  students  complete  their 
professional  work  indicate  that  they  are  well  prepared.  Most  of 
the  students  may  be  found  in  the  upper  rank  of  their  professional 
classes. 

Centenary  holds  membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Colleges,  the  Liberal  Arts  Movement,  and  the  Southern  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Athletic  Association.  A  new  scholastic  move  on  the  part 
of  the  college  is  to  require  seniors  to  pass  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tions  in  their  major  fields  before  graduation. 

Two  Centenary  professors  have  recently  won  national  recogni¬ 
tion  in  their  respective  fields:  Dr.  John  B.  Entriken,  head  of  the 
department  of  chemistry,  being  elected  president  of  the  North 
Louisiana  Chemical  Society;  and  Dr.  Francis  Wheeler,  head  of  the 
department  of  music,  being  praised  by  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  for  his  extensive  research  in  voice  determination  by 
X  ray  of  the  sinus  cavities. 

Centenary  College  each  year  offers  a  series  of  nine  lectures 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Baconian  Club.  These  lectures  are  given 
by  members  of  the  Centenary  faculty  and  are  of  high  literary  and 
scientific  merit. 

Superior  Shreveport 

Shreveport  was  founded  in  1836  by  Captain 
Henry  Miller  Shreve,  who  had  headquarters  at 
the  present  site  of  the  city.  Even  in  the  day  of  the 
raft  it  became  an  important  Red  River  traffic 
artery.  The  site  of  the  present  city  was  sold  for 
$5,000  in  1837  by  Larkin  Edwards  to  seven  men, 
who  formed  the  Shreve  Town  Company.  The 
same  block  of  land  in  1930  had  an  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  $124,000,000.  Shreveport  early  became  an 
important  trade  center,  boats  plying  regularly  be- 
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tween  that  town  and  New  Orleans.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  location  was  early  recognized,  and 
throughout  the  years  there  was  a  steady  growth. 
Of  course  it  was  not  until  after  the  war  that  there 
were  enough  folks  there  to  talk  about,  but  with 
the  coming  alive  of  the  South  after  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  days  big  business  began  to  see  the  strategic 
location,  and  recognized  in  Shreveport  the  key  of 
Northern  Arkansas  and  the  nexus  between  the 
country  district  of  Southern  Arkansas  and  East 
Texas.  Shreveport  was  bound  to  become  for  these 
sections  the  natural  distribution  center.  Soon  rail¬ 
roads  began  to  go  in,  and  to-day  there  are  seven 
railroads  with  lines  radiating  in  twelve  directions. 
Besides  this  there  are  eight  paved  highways  radi¬ 
ating  from  Shreveport,  and  fifty-five  motor  busses 
travel  over  7,000  miles  daily  from  their  Shreveport 
terminal.  Shreveport’s  trade  territory  in  a  fifty- 
mile  radius  has  a  population  of  150,000,  and  within 
200  miles  of  the  city  there  are  five  million  people, 
[n  1900  Shreveport  had  a  population  of  16,013.  In 
1906  large  natural  gas  and  oil  fields  developed 
north  of  the  city,  and  soon  the  whole  section  of 
country  making  a  circle  about  Shreveport  was 
bound  to  be  a  productive  oil  field.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised,  therefore,  that  in  1910  the  population  had 
almost  doubled,  reaching  28,015,  and  in  1915  there 
was  an  estimated  population  of  34,068;  1920,  43,- 
874,  and  in  1930  it  is  76,659.  The  population  of 
Jackson  is  still  around  a  thousand.  The  wisdom  of 
placing  Centenary  at  Shreveport  has  been  justified 
by  time. 

When  I  went  to  Centenary  at  Jackson  the  course 
of  study  was  very  much  the  same  as  it  had  been 
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for  twenty  years.  In  the  college  course  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  there  was  an  abundance 
of  Greek  and  Latin  and  English.  It  must  be  said 
to  the  credit  of  the  school  that  even  though  they 
were  poor  in  purse  they  adhered  rigidly  and  con¬ 
scientiously  to  all  the  academic  requirements  for 
degrees.  Of  course  the  classics  were  pets  in  the 
early  days,  and  ’way  back  yonder  we  find  that 
the  salutatory  was  always  in  Latin,  there  were 
French  orations,  and  occasionally  some  one  com¬ 
posed  an  oration  in  Greek.  The  Greek  grammar 
was  in  Latin,  and  you  had  to  know  your  Latin,  and 
know  it  beyond  peradventure,  or  a  “pony,”  if  you 
were  going  to  advance  even  the  length  of  one  of 
Xenophon’s  much  noted  parasangs.  In  the  fresh¬ 
man  class  there  was  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  five 
books,  and  there  was  Anthon’s  Virgil  the  first 
term,  the  Hhiead  and  Livy  the  second  term ;  then 
there  was  algebra  and  plane  and  solid  geometry 
completed  in  the  freshman  year.  In  the  sopho¬ 
more  year,  first  term,  there  was  Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia,  and  in  Latin  Horace,  the  Odes,  and 
Epodes ;  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry.  In  the 
second  term  there  was  Homer,  several  books  of 
the  Iliad,  Cicero’s  Orations,  navigation  and  sur¬ 
veying,  analytical  geometry.  There  was  plenty 
of  English  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years, 
rhetoric,  the  elements  of  poetics,  Shakespeare  and 
the  English  classics  galore,  essays  twice  a  week, 
and  declamations  to  the  saturation  point.  In  the 
junior  year  there  was  more  of  Cicero  in  Latin, 
and  in  Greek,  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  or 
Plato ’s  Apology  and  Crito,  mechanics,  chemistry, 
physics,  evidences  of  Christianity,  psychology, 
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and  what  we  used  to  call  mental  philosophy.  In 
the  second  term  there  was  Tacitus  and  some  of 
the  Greek  tragedians,  Euripides,  ^Eschylus,  and 
Aristophanes,  a  good  deal  of  physics,  geology, 
and  astronomy;  usually  there  were  some  plays  by 
Terence  or  other  Latin  playwrights.  In  the  senior 
year,  there  was  analytics,  also  calculus,  differen¬ 
tial  and  integral,  physics,  moral  philosophy, 
mental  philosophy,  political  economy,  and  the 
Greek  Testament,  constitutional  law,  and  in  the 
English  course,  Anglo-Saxon,  essays  a  plenty,  and 
more  declamation.  To  this  might  be  added  also, 
you  could  get  all  the  Greek  you  wanted,  and  final¬ 
ly  Lysias,  and  some  extras  in  the  Greek  tragedies 
were  given  in  the  senior  year,  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  carried  not  only  in  the  college,  but  there 
was  a  Sunday  school  class  in  New  Testament 
Greek,  which  the  young  preachers  attended. 
There  was  also  introduced  in  1901  a  course  in 
English  Bible  and  English  exegesis.  For  the  B.S. 
degree  you  could  eliminate  much  of  this  Greek  and 
Latin  in  favor  of  French  and  German,  but  you 
had  to  take  mechanics  in  addition  to  the  course 
in  mathematics  noted. 

A  study  of  the  catalogue  of  Centenary  College 
to-day  will  convince  you  that  the  course  there 
is  not  one  whit  behind  the  standardized  colleges 
of  the  country.  The  classical  courses  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  a  four-year  course 
requiring  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  the  liter¬ 
ary  course  is  four  years,  permitting  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  one  year  of  modern  or  classical  language, 
or  two  years  each  in  two  languages,  either  clas¬ 
sical  or  modern,  for  the  language  requirements  of 
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the  classical  course.  The  scientific  course  is  a 
four -year  course,  and  requires  a  broad  training  in 
general  culture,  and  fundamental  training  in  the 
laboratory  sciences  before  the  B.S.  is  given;  and 
the  music  course,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music,  is  a  four-year  course.  There 
is  a  verse  in  the  Bible  which  has  impressed  itself 
on  thinking  men  in  every  age,  and  that  is  the 
statement  of  the  Master,  6  6  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,”  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  the  high  requirement  of  the  work  at  Cen¬ 
tenary  is  amply  illustrated  by  what  the  students 
are  able  to  do  in  this  acid-testing  world  after  they 
graduate. 

Just  a  word  about  the  library  of  Centenary 
College,  which  has  been  largely  increased  since 
Dr.  Sexton’s  presidency,  nine  thousand  volumes 
being  added  during  the  eight-year  period.  This 
library  meets  the  educational  requirements  for 
an  A-grade  college.  It  covers  every  conceivable 
subject  adequately,  but  it  is  not  of  this  that  I 
want  to  write.  Through  the  loyalty  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Jackson  some  of  the  precious  old  volumes 
of  the  library  were  saved  before  the  Federals  took 
possession.  These  were  kept,  and  returned  after 
the  war.  They  had  several  editions  of  Audubon ’s 
works,  and  they  managed  to  save  two  which  are 
originals,  his  Birds  and  his  Animals,  and  are  as 
precious  as  fine  gold.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
hand-colored  prints  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
in  America,  although  other  volumes  were  lost. 
And  Boydell’s  American  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
which  appeared  in  1848,  is  there  in  a  rare  folio, 
enough  marvelous  etchings  of  the  characters  of 
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immortal  Will  to  make  a  Shakespearean  gallery. 
This  book  is  without  price.  There  are  also  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  rare  Greek  and  Latin  vol¬ 
umes  which  ought  to  be  put  in  a  shrine.  They 
were  the  product  of  the  loving  care  of  Carl 
Tauchnitz,  a  celebrated  German  printer,  who  had 
a  printing  establishment  in  Leipsic.  These  bear 
dates  of  imprint  some  in  1828,  some  in  1830,  and 
others  in  1832.  They  are  handsomely  bound,  and 
the  Greek  volumes  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
typographic  art.  Of  course  most  of  these  are  out 
of  print  to-day,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  library 
at  Centenary  has  books  that  no  other  institution 
in  America  has.  There  is  a  Greek  History  by 
Polybius,  and  works  of  Isocrates,  Euripides,  Aes¬ 
chines;  there  is  a  Greek  Anthology  holding  the 
work  of  many  a  forgotten  Greek  poet.  In  Latin 
there  are  volumes  from  the  Quintillian,  and  Lu¬ 
cretius,  Livy,  and  others.  It  is  said  that  a  certain 
Eastern  college  offered  Centenary  $15,000  for 
these  160  books,  but  with  the  old  spirit  of  those 
who  made  Centenary  in  the  past  twice  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  couldn’t  buy  these  rare  volumes. 

In  1930  the  Rotary  Club  of  Shreveport  built  a 
modern  fire  proof,  three  story,  brick  building  with 
forty-four  rooms,  and  with  every  convenience  to 
be  used  as  a  dormitory  by  Centenary  boys.  This 
gracious  gift  on  the  part  of  the  Rotarians  is  out¬ 
standing.  In  the  view  given  of  the  Centenary 
Campus  the  Rotary  Building  is  on  the  right. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

HOW  DOES  CENTENARY  DO  IT? 

IN  our  pioneer  days  the  fashion  was  to  multiply 
too  rapidly  small  colleges.  When  the  New 
Englanders  went  to  the  middle  west,  many  of  them 
being  college  graduates,  they  took  along  with  them 
the  urge  to  establish  miniature  Harvards,  Dart- 
mouths,  or  Yales.  Sometimes  a  section  of  a  New 
England  village  would  move  en  masse;  sometimes 
a  church  colony  would  start  out,  taking  their 
pastor  along  with  them.  If  the  colonists  did  not 
have  the  educational  urge  the  pastor  was  sure  to 
have  it,  and  one  of  the  first  concerns  was  to  start 
a  grammar  school,  and  after  that  another  school 
they  called  the  college,  but  which  would  corre¬ 
spond  in  curriculum  to  a  high  school  to-day.  Very 
often  different  Christian  sects  would  go  to  the 
same  town,  and  as  there  was  intense  denomina¬ 
tional  rivalry  every  sect  would  start  its  own 
college.  The  story  is  told  of  a  New  England  boy 
who  went  to  the  middle  west  in  this  pioneer  day, 
and  wrote  home  to  his  father,  4 ‘Dear  Father :  This 
is  a  great  town,  and  they  certainly  do  believe  in 
education.  We  have  a  thousand  population  and 
have  already  two  colleges,  and  they  are  sawing 
logs  for  another  one.” 

Three  Ideals  of  Early  Education 

This  situation  in  the  middle  west  could  be  du¬ 
plicated  in  the  South.  In  our  colonial  life  there 
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were  three  distinct  views  concerning  the  education 
of  our  children.  In  the  New  England  colonies, 
with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  education 
was  regarded,  as  far  as  the  lower  grades  were 
concerned,  as  the  business  of  the  community.  We 
know  that  the  Church  started  the  colleges  in  New 
England,  but  we  know  that  these  Puritans  adopted 
the  view  of  those  doughty  Protestant  reformers, 
Luther,  who  believed  education  was  a  matter  of 
the  magistrates  as  well  as  the  concern  of  the 
Church,  and  Calvin,  who  accepted  Luther’s  view 
and  enlarged  on  it.  Then  in  the  middle  colonies 
education  was  chiefly  the  function  of  the  Church. 
Study  the  beginnings  of  Protestantism  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Romanism  in  Maryland  and  yon  will 
believe  this.  In  the  Southern  colonies  education 
was  regarded  in  the  higher  aspect  as  the  affair  of 
the  Church  but  among  the  younger  children  as 
the  private  concern  of  the  parents.  You  will  re¬ 
call  that  in  colonial  Virginia  when  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  interrogated  Governor  Berkeley  re¬ 
garding  education,  and  he  made  that  much  misun¬ 
derstood  answer  thanking  God  that  there  were  no 
free  schools  in  Virginia,  and  he  hoped  there  never 
would  be  any.  Some  folks  point  to  this  as  proof 
that  there  was  no  education  in  Virginia,  when  the 
truth  is  Governor  Berkeley  simply  said  there  were 
no  “free  schools.”  What  he  meant  to  do  was  to 
assure  the  Commissioners  that  Virginia  was  loyal, 
and  they  were  doing  the  same  things  in  the  colony 
they  were  doing  in  England.  If  you  know  the 
story  of  English  education  you  are  aware  that  the 
great  English  educational  leaders  from  Alfred  the 
Great  through  John  Locke  believed  that  education 
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was  for  the  upper  classes  and  should  be  attended 
to  by  them.  However,  we  wish  to  remark  paren¬ 
thetically  that  Governor  Berkeley  was  wrong. 
There  was  a  free  school  in  Virginia:  the  Symes 
School,  which  is  probably  the  oldest  public  school 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Southern  colonies  in  the  early  days  when 
the  lord  of  the  plantation  had  thousands  of  acres 
and  his  front  gate  was  a  mile  or  two  from  his 
front  door,  and  neighbors  were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  hire  a  tutor 
for  his  children.  New  England  was  crowded,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  South,  and  with  enough  children  to 
run  public  schools,  and  this  contrast  in  the  social 
conditions  has  a  bearing  on  the  educational  prob¬ 
lem.  When  the  children  in  the  Southern  colonies 
became  old  enough  to  need  not  simply  one  teacher 
but  the  services  of  several  the  private  schools  and 
academies  began  to  spring  up,  and  so  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  small  colleges  was  witnessed  in  the  South 
as  much  as  in  the  middle  west.  Of  course  there 
were  too  many  of  them,  and  gradually  with 
changed  economic  and  social  conditions  it  was 
seen  that  some  of  them  had  to  go.  Some  of  the 
Churches  overdid  it.  I  understand  that  in  the 
early  sixties  the  Methodist  Conference  in  Indiana 
decided  to  put  a  college  in  every  county  seat  in 
that  State.  Other  states  also  made  the  mistake 
of  planting  too  many  colleges. 

In  the  early  days  it  was  hard  for  the  State  to 
run  a  college  in  this  country.  We  have  seen  that 
in  the  College  of  Louisiana  at  Jackson,  and  they 
had  a  precious  hard  time  running  the  Seminary  of 
Learning  at  Alexandria.  There  were  two  reasons 
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for  this:  the  State  was  not  yet  committed  to  the 
work  of  education,  and  there  was  inexperience  and 
extravagance.  Think  of  the  vast  sums  spent  by 
the  State  of  Louisiana  in  that  period  from  1803 
to  1845:  $1,767,637.61  and  practically  nothing  to 
show  for  it  in  1845  when  that  period  came  to  an 
end.  The  spectacle  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
turning  the  College  of  Louisiana  over  to  our 
Church,  dropping  it  as  if  it  were  a  hot  potato, 
and  willing  to  do  anything  to  ease  out  even  to 
virtually  giving  it  away,  tells  the  story.  Possibly 
in  some  cases  there  was  willful  extravagance.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  that  day  when  grinding  econ¬ 
omy  was  a  necessity  the  Church  was  right  at  home 
in  educational  work  because  the  preachers  were 
animated  by  the  highest  idealism.  They  saw  in 
the  school  a  chance  to  serve  Christ  and  build  up 
his  kingdom  and  his  Church,  and  they  were  willing 
to  work  on  starvation  wages,  save  every  cent,  and 
sacrifice  to  the  bone  in  order  that  boys  might  re¬ 
ceive  the  blessing  of  Christian  education  and  the 
Church  might  prosper. 

With  this  in  mind  the  late  President  William 
Rainey  Harper  said:  “No  greater  acts  of  heroism 
and  self-sacrifice  have  been  performed  on  battle¬ 
field  or  in  the  face  of  danger  than  those  which  are 
written  down  in  the  book  of  the  recording  angel 
to  the  credit  of  the  teachers  whose  very  blood 
has  gone  into  the  foundations  of  some  of  our  weak 
and  struggling  colleges.  There  are  scores  of  col¬ 
leges  which  live  to-day,  and  in  God’s  providence 
will  continue  to  live,  because  of  the  devotion,  even 
at  a  terrible  cost,  of  a  few  teachers  or  a  few 
alumni.  Such  devotion  money  cannot  purchase. 
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It  is  worth  more  than  money.  It  is  a  gift  more 
precious  than  anything  material.’ ’ 

In  the  South  there  was  a  new  birth  of  education 
on  the  part  of  the  State  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War.  We  can  see  the  reason  for  this.  The 
war  prostrated  the  South  financially.  Every  col¬ 
lege  in  the  South  with  two  exceptions  suffered 
untold  damage  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  troops. 
Some  of  them  were  half  wrecked  and  others  com¬ 
pletely  wrecked.  The  Churches,  all  of  them,  were 
depleted  in  man  power;  many  of  their  preachers 
serving  as  chaplains  or  as  soldiers  had  been  killed. 
As  far  as  money  was  concerned  the  Church  was  as 
poor  as  the  proverbial  mice  that  bear  the  name  of 
the  church.  We  have  seen  what  a  heroic  struggle 
our  people,  the  faculty,  and  the  trustees  put  up  to 
save  Centenary.  The  State  decided  it  had  to 
shoulder  the  educational  burden  and  they  man¬ 
fully  stepped  under  it.  Of  course  there  was  in 
some  States  a  pause  in  this  program,  due  to  recon¬ 
struction  and  the  looting  of  the  State  treasury  and 
the  imposition  of  burdensome  taxation  to  pay  the 
debt  of  the  scalawag  and  carpetbagger  misman- 
agers — no,  that’s  too  polite:  looters.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  end  of  the  carpetbag  regime 
found  the  South  wrecked  worse  than  ever  finan¬ 
cially,  still  the  States  wisely  recognized  that  they 
had  to  do  the  work  of  education.  In  1866  they 
thought  the  work  necessary;  in  1877  they  consid¬ 
ered  it  imperative. 

Another  thing  that  helped  the  States  was  the 
national  government’s  land  grants.  We  remem¬ 
ber  that  around  1860  Congress  passed  a  law  grant¬ 
ing  vast  tracts  of  land  to  every  State  for  educa- 
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tional  purposes.  A  great  many  States  also  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lead  of  Congress  and  set  aside  school 
lands  in  their  own  domain.  Gradually  the  State 
institutions  began  to  grow  stronger.  The  public 
schools  were  growing  year  by  year.  We  recall 
that  John  McDonough  left  a  very  liberal  sum  for 
the  public  schools  of  New  Orleans,  and  there  were 
other  benefactions  throughout  the  whole  country. 
As  the  State  built  up  from  the  bottom  its  gram¬ 
mar  schools  and  high  schools  they  regarded  it  as 
a  logical  necessity  that  they  should  build  up  their 
State  universities.  A  paternal  national  govern¬ 
ment  first  gave  large  grants  to  agricultural  and 
mechanical  schools,  and  the  States  used  this 
patrimony  to  build  up  the  State  university  by 
marrying  the  A.  and  M.  to  the  university.  As 
these  State  institutions  grew  from  year  to  year 
the  Church  colleges  began  to  feel  more  and  more 
the  unequal  competition.  The  State  had  the 
power  to  tax  everybody ;  the  Church  had  only  the 
loyalty  of  its  own  members.  The  faculty  in  the 
Church  college  had  to  exist  on  starvation  wages, 
and  do  their  work  under  a  handicap,  not  having 
sufficient  libraries  or  equipment  for  the  teaching 
of  science.  Besides  that,  when  an  extra  fine  teach¬ 
er  appeared  in  a  Church  school  the  State  could 
offer  him  three  or  four  times  the  salary  he  was 
getting,  and  soon  what  was  regarded  as  a  foreign 
growth  was  killing  the  parent  tree.  Also  with  the 
spirit  of  prosperity  coming  up  to  the  surface  for 
air  at  the  beginning  of  the  gay  nineties  there  de¬ 
veloped  with  this  spirit  of  prosperity  and  the 
larger  birth  of  the  machine  age  a  craze  for  big¬ 
ness.  Every  city  was  bragging  about  the  biggest 
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this,  or  the  biggest  that,  or  the  biggest  the  other 
thing.  If  they  couldn’t  brag  about  their  biggest 
shot  tower,  or  their  biggest  stock  yards,  they 
bragged  about  their  biggest  number  of  killings. 
Cities  actually  vied  with  each  other  in  trying  to 
establish  the  fact  that  that  particular  city  was 
4 4 the  wickedest  city  in  America,”  having  more 
arrests  than  any  other,  etc.  The  same  craze  hit 
education,  and  soon  it  became  a  fad  for  boys  to  go 
to  school  somewhere  where  they  could  come  back 
home  and  brag  about  the  number  of  students  at¬ 
tending  their  school. 

Another  thing  was  the  State  had  the  advantage 
of  starting  out  new  in  the  educational  business, 
and  the  planting  of  educational  institutions  by  the 
State  was  like  kissing:  it  went  by  favor.  The 
politicians  who  had  the  most  pull  could  land  for 
their  town  the  educational  institution.  The 
Church  had  planted  her  schools,  as  we  have 
noted,  like  the  early  Christian  monks  planted  their 
monasteries — out  in  the  desert  places  away  from 
brick  and  mortar.  The  State  put  her  colleges 
where  the  most  votes  were :  in  the  cities.  Without 
knowing  it  they  were  making  for  the  prosperity 
of  their  schools  by  insuring  a  large  local  patron¬ 
age. 

Soon  these  heroic,  small  Church  colleges  began 
to  be  looked  down  on.  The  superior  State  schools 
began  to  patronize  them,  and  they  invented  some¬ 
what  facetious  but  biting  titles  for  the  Church 
schools.  They  were  “fresh  water  colleges”; 
some  of  them  were  labeled  “Podunk  colleges,” 
and  so  on.  The  tragedy  is  that  the  leaders  in 
the  Church  began  to  capitulate.  Some  of  the  old 
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sturdy  broad-shouldered  pioneer  saints  were  gone, 
and  their  places  were  taken  by  aesthetes,  refined, 
but  less  masculine.  Instead  of  having  defenders 
of  the  faith  in  Christian  education  we  had  apolo¬ 
gists,  and  of  the  new  sort.  Their  biggest  fear  was 
that  the  people  in  State  education  might  think  that 
they  did  not  have  the  requisite  three  coats  of  edu¬ 
cational  culture — for  they  regarded  this  culture 
as  something  which  could  be  applied  with  a  brush 
like  varnish. 

Soon  we  began  to  hear  the  theory,  which  our 
Methodist  fathers  would  have  regarded  as  heresy, 
that  “the  Church  has  no  business  trying  to  do 
the  work  of  education.’ ’  The  aesthetes  lifted  cold 
eyebrows  when  they  visited  the  small  school ;  they 
lamented  so  long  and  so  loud  that  the  school  didn’t 
have  two  or  three  thousand  students,  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  match  the  State  school,  and  they  left  be¬ 
hind  them  such  depression  and  doubt  that  the 
work  of  undermining  the  Church  school  was  has¬ 
tened.  In  the  meantime  the  State  colleges  were 
growing  like  a  boy  that  has  an  overactive  pitu¬ 
itary  gland.  This  gland  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  human  system,  and  when  it  isn ’t  active  enough 
we  are  too  small  and  when  it  is  too  active  we  are 
too  large.  Just  as  the  individual  has  to  correct 
the  overactivity  of  this  gland  to  keep  from  be¬ 
coming  a  physical  monstrosity,  the  State  colleges 
began  to  realize  that  you  could  get  too  much  sugar 
for  a  dime,  and  there  could  be  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  Some  of  the  State  schools  were  so  large 
that  they  were  like  an  overgrown  boy — all  hands 
and  feet.  The  president  of  a  State  university 
could,  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  look  at  a 
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freshman  class  running  into  the  thousands  and  say 
with  the  Psalmist,  “Lord,  how  are  they  increased 
that  trouble  me.”  He  could  say  the  same  thing 
of  the  sophomore  class,  too.  Individuality  was 
merged  in  the  mass.  There  were  too  many  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  professor  to  father  and  get  intimate 
with;  in  fact,  there  were  too  many  to  even  know 
by  sight.  The  university  leaders  recognize  that 
the  classes  are  too  large;  that  it  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  limit  classes  even  though  they  increase 
their  teaching  staff,  for  often  they  cannot  get 
enough  buildings  to  break  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes  up  into  the  required  little 
pieces  necessary  for  good  teaching.  Back  there 
in  the  early  days  of  Centenary  a  father  writing  as 
to  the  reason  he  sent  his  son  to  Centenary  said 
that  the  faculty  were  friends  of  the  boys;  that 
each  professor  felt  toward  every  student  in  the 
school  as  a  father  feels  toward  a  child.  The  old 
school  was  in  loco  parentis ,  and  the  father  and 
mother  who  sent  their  boy  to  school  held  the  col¬ 
lege  to  strict  account  as  to  the  actions  of  their 
child — and  that  is  why  they  were  so  strict  with 
them.  There  never  was  a  sick  boy  neglected  at 
Centenary  College.  I  know  that  to  my  certain 
knowledge.  There  were  no  trained  nurses  in 
Jackson,  except  over  at  the  asylum,  but  when  a 
boy  was  sick,  the  President  and  his  wife,  members 
of  the  faculty,  and  their  good  ladies,  would  take 
turns  at  the  bedside,  ministering  to  that  sick  boy ; 
and  they  did  it  more  conscientiously  than  many  a 
nurse  would  have.  On  the  other  hand,  this  pater¬ 
nal,  friendly  interest  was  supplanted  in  the  over¬ 
grown  State  schools  not  only  by  cold  indifference 
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but  by  hostility  in  some  cases.  Freshmen  are 
every  year  flunked  out  of  the  State  schools  with¬ 
out  ruth,  and  they  have  so  many  students  that  they 
are  glad  and  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them  in  this 
way;  and  the  big  universities  are  now  arguing 
that  the  one  thing  needful  in  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  is  for  the  larger  colleges  to  minister  to  men 
who  are  ready  for  the  junior  class,  the  senior,  and 
postgraduate  work.  And  they  are  meeting  to¬ 
gether  yearly  to  discuss  shaping  our  education 
life.  The  greatest  advocates  of  the  small  college, 
a  thousand  students  and  under,  are  the  men  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  State  universities. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  associate  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  formerly  a  college  president,  in 
speaking  on  the  “liberal  arts  college’ ’  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  held  in  Chicago, 
May  18-20,  1930,  says  in  reference  to  the  very 
large  colleges  that  are  attempting  to  overcome  the 
educational  advantages  of  bigness  by  segregation 
within  their  gates :  ‘  1  They  have  thus  escaped  the 
fate  of  the  Baluchitherium.  A  recent  English 
essayist  presents  the  thesis  that  nature  thought  to 
achieve  its  highest  excellence  by  assembling  as 
many  cells  as  possible  in  a  few  giant  creatures; 
but  the  result  was  a  giant  lizard  or  a  giant  pig 
that  could  not  adapt  itself  to  its  environment. 
Nature  then  went  back  to  the  flock,  the  herd,  the 
swarm,  in  its  effort  to  attain  the  excellence  toward 
which  it  was  driven  by  some  divine  urge  through 
the  free  communication  and  cooperation  of  many 
independent  entities.  The  great  universities  are 
escaping  the  fate  of  these  giant  fossils  of  failure 
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by  the  multiplication  and  cooperation  of  smaller 
units  of  liberal  culture.  ’  * 

What  Says  Peesident  Hoovee? 

President  Herbert  Hoover,  himself  a  graduate 
of  a  great  college,  Leland  Stanford,  writing  the 
leaders  of  this  Chicago  Conference  who  were 
striving  to  keep  alive  the  educational,  social,  and 
moral  values  which  are  bound  up  so  intimately 
and  vitally  in  the  small  college,  and  which  seem 
to  be  their  special  heritage,  says:  “I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  a  movement  is  being  organized  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  more  vital  of  the  smaller  colleges,  which 
have  been  suffering  from  the  competition  of  the 
great  universities.  The  small  college  is  irreplace¬ 
able  in  many  of  the  services  it  renders  and  the  in¬ 
spiration  it  gives.  There  is  a  great  need  for  such 
institutions,  for  in  them  is  preserved  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree  that  personal  relationship  of  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dent  so  difficult  to  maintain  in  the  universities. 
They  develop  character  and  provide  a  rounded 
cultural  equipment  to  students  who  do  not  wish 
professional  specialization.  I  warmly  commend 
the  effort  to  maintain  these  institutions,  which 
have  played  and  should  still  play  so  large  a  part 
in  the  development  of  leaders  of  American  life.” 

Hr.  W.  P.  Few,  President  of  Duke  University, 
said  that  he  heard  a  dean  of  one  of  the  largest 
graduate  schools  in  the  United  States  say  not  long 
ago  that  “almost  the  only  students  they  got  de¬ 
voted  to  idealistic  ends  were  Canadians,  Southern¬ 
ers,  and  Jews”;  and  Dr.  Few  wisely  adds:  “That 
means  that  the  men  going  into  schools  of  arts  and 
sciences,  into  schools  of  theology  and  into  profes- 
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sions  of  that  kind,  come  from  the  smaller  institu¬ 
tions.  Those  that  go  from  the  larger  ones  are 
more  apt  to  go  into  business  administration  and 
into  law,  into  engineering  and  other  such  careers. 
There  is  a  great  place  in  America  to-day  for  the 
small  college  that  understands  its  business,  and 
that  will  give  itself  to  that  business.  ’  ’ 

There  is  a  mightly  fine  point  made  here,  and 
that  is  if  we  do  not  want  to  have  an  excessively 
overgrown  materialism  in  this  country,  and 
dwarfed  idealism,  we  had  better  maintain  these 
small  Christian  colleges.  It-  is  time  for  us  to 
realize  the  tremendous  truth  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
when  he  said  that  “man  could  not  live  by  bread 
alone. ’  ’ 

The  small  college  has  in  a  large  measure  what 
the  State  colleges  need:  sympathetic,  personal 
relations  between  pupil  and  teacher.  The  small 
colleges  need,  but  not  in  so  great  a  measure :  mon¬ 
ey.  There  is  to-day  among  the  educational  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  overgrown  school  a  strong  desire  to  see 
these  smaller  colleges  well  equipped  for  their 
tasks.  These  men  realize  that  if  they  are  going  to 
do  their  work  the  smaller  college  is  necessary. 
One  of  them  said:  “The  State  universities,  in  most 
instances,  are  carrying  capacity  student  enroll¬ 
ments.  Without  the  aid  of  the  colleges,  large  and 
small,  they  would  be  literally  swamped  with  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  States  would  be  unable  to  meet 
their  financial  needs.  The  State  universities  oc¬ 
cupy  a  commanding  place  in  higher  education, 
and  their  usefulness  must  not  be  impaired.  They 
will  be  able  to  function  more  efficiently  if  the  in¬ 
dependent  colleges  and  universities  assist  in  carry- 
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ing  the  educational  load  which  now  bears  heavily 
upon  the  taxpayers.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of 
State  universities  that  the  independently  con¬ 
trolled  institutions  shall  have  larger  endowment  at 
their  command.  ’  ’ 

The  State  seal  of  Louisiana  represents  a  pelican 
feeding  her  young  with  blood  from  her  own  breast. 
This  is  a  good  picture  of  Centenary  College,  and 
symbolizes  what  the  trustees,  faculty,  and  friends 
have  done  throughout  the  years.  A  pelican  de¬ 
vouring  her  young  would  furnish  no  inspiration 
and  never  be  a  fit  symbol  for  a  great  school,  and 
conversely  a  great  Church  devouring  her  only  edu¬ 
cational  offspring  would  be  nothing  to  brag  about. 

When  you  go  to  the  records  Centenary  College 
is  a  perennial  financial  miracle.  How  those  good 
men  were  able  to  run  it  in  the  past  and  how  Presi¬ 
dent  Sexton  is  able  to  run  it  now  with  a  small  in¬ 
come  is  something  that  can  be  classified  only  under 
the  name  of  miraculous.  A  wise  college  presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Donald  J.  Colling,  the  head  of  Carlton 
College,  who  has  spent  years  in  educational  work 
during  which  time  he  has  made  an  intense  study  of 
the  financial  side,  has  an  article  on  the  title,  4 4  How 
Much  Money  Does  a  College  Need?”  He  figures 
that  for  one  thousand  students  a  college  should 
have  a  yearly  income  of  $540,013.33.  This  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $540  per  student  represents  only 
the  current  expense  for  the  distinctly  educational 
work  of  the  college  per  given  year.  He  says:  4 4 It 
is  assumed  that  students  will  pay  a  tuition  charge 
of  $300,  or  about  55.5  per  cent  of  the  cost.  De¬ 
ducting  the  total  per  student  payment  ($300)  from 
the  total  student  cost  ($540)  leaves  a  balance  of 
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$240  per  student  as  the  proposed  net  annual  cash 
cost  to  the  college  for  the  current  educational  op¬ 
portunities  provided.  To  this  should  he  added 
$87.50  per  student  for  annual  depreciation  on  the 
educational  plant,  and  $210  per  student  represent¬ 
ing  six  per  cent  interest  on  the  funds  ($3,500,000) 
invested  in  grounds  and  educational  buildings  and 
equipment.  Adding  these  two  items  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  interest  to  the  net  current  cash  cost  of 
$240  per  student,  makes  a  total  annual  cost  to  the 
college  of  $537.50  for  each  student  over  and  above 
what  the  student  pays.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
it  is  proposed  to  spend  $37,500  a  year  in  assisting 
a  limited  number  of  students  with  special  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  to  offer  further  assistance  in  the  form 
of  loans  amounting  to  $37,500  a  year.” 

Dr.  Cowling  further  insists  that  for  a  college  of 
a  thousand  students  to  carry  on  its  work  ade¬ 
quately  it  ought  to  have  an  endowment  of  over 
$7,000,000,  and  income  from  other  sources  to  run 
the  total  money  assets  to  over  $11,000,000.  Cen¬ 
tenary  has  nothing  like  this  sum,  and  for  the 
amount  of  work  done  the  income  is  relatively 
small. 

Centenary  College  is  the  oldest  college  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  is  the 
oldest  college  of  any  kind  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Our  Church  has  a  habit  of  letting  colleges 
die.  In  the  old  days  we  used  to  be  all  a-twitter 
nervously  to  found  a  college,  and  as  soon  as  we 
had  it  started  and  going  we  were  equally  as  in¬ 
different  as  to  whether  it  lived  or  died.  To  let 
this  historic  college  even  languish  when  it  ought 
to  be  out  in  the  forefront  would  be  several  kinds 
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of  crime.  We  have  been  unwise  enough  already  in 
killing  some  of  our  other  schools,  so  we  don’t  want 
to  repeat  in  this  case.  Perhaps  some  bright  young 
man  who,  however,  has  not  reached  maturity  yet 
as  far  as  right  thought  is  concerned,  might  say, 
“What  is  the  use  of  maintaining  schools  now  that 
the  State  is  doing  it  so  well?”  This  question  has 
been  answered  more  than  once,  and  we  will  answer 
it  again.  As  wise  an  educator  as  Dr.  William  S. 
Bovard,  of  the  General  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  has  well  said  that  if 
the  day  ever  comes  when  we  withdraw  from  the 
general  educational  field  we  will  be  starting  ‘ 4  to¬ 
ward  a  narrowness  and  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
not  to  say  the  deep  depths  of  fanaticism.  We 
must  not  for  one  minute  entertain  with  any  seri¬ 
ousness  the  withdrawal  as  a  religious  body  from 
the  field  of  total  knowledge;  on  the  contrary  we 
must  greatly  strengthen  the  institutions  we  now 
have  in  that  field.  ’  ’ 

In  the  early  history  of  the  College  of  Louisiana 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Chamberlain  was  the  President. 
He  was  the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
he  felt  that  some  of  the  trustees  had  said  some¬ 
thing  reflecting  on  the  ministry.  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain  took  up  the  gage  of  battle  and  there  was  real 
trouble  there  for  a  while.  That  was  in  1828.  I 
have  before  me  the  minute  as  I  write,  and  the  trus¬ 
tees  discussed  the  matter  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
though  this  was  a  State  school  they  passed  this 
resolution:  “Resolved:  That  the  regulations  for 
the  government  of  this  college  are  expressed  that 
the  general  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
to  be  inculcated,  and  not  the  doctrine  of  any  par- 
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ticular  sect  or  denomination.  ’  ’  I  do  not  know 
what  religions  faith  these  men  had,  what  Church 
they  belonged  to,  if  any,  but  I  do  know  that  they 
had  Methodist  views  of  education:  Christian,  but 
not  sectarian.  When  I  was  a  student  at  Centenary 
College  we  had  boys  from  various  denominations 
attending  the  school,  and  not  once,  not  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  did  a  professor  or  a  student  at¬ 
tempt  to  change  that  boy’s  denominational  loyal¬ 
ty.  Centenary  College  has  maintained  this  atti¬ 
tude  throughout  the  years,  and  that  is  her  policy 
at  the  present  time ;  and  as  long  as  Dr.  Sexton  is 
in  charge  it  will  continue  to  be  the  policy. 
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TN  1900  Bishop  Warren  A.  Candler  preached  the 
commencement  sermon,  and  how  well  do  I 
remember  it.  He  took  for  his  text  Romans  1 :  16, 
“For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.”  I  re¬ 
call  very  vividly  that  Professor  Griffin,  who  was 
making  the  arrangements  for  commencement  Sun¬ 
day,  wrote  the  Bishop  about  the  musical  program, 
and  asked  him  what  hymns  should  be  used,  and 
gave  him  a  list  of  the  numerous  anthems  and 
solos  and  duets  and  quartets  that  were  to  be  put 
on  the  air  on  this  occasion.  The  Bishop  settled  the 
musical  program  in  a  sentence,  and  left  it  flatter 
than  the  head  of  one  of  the  present-day  assembly 
“experts”  who  know  just  what  to  do  with  young 
folks,  and  peace  and  war,  and  “race  relations.” 
He  wrote,  “I  do  not  propose  to  preach  a  sermon 
between  the  acts  of  a  choir!”  Bang!  That  was 
that,  and  the  ‘  ‘  acts  of  the  choir  ’  ’  were  reduced  to 
a  whisper  almost.  And  how  that  man  did  preach 
that  morning,  and  no  little  twenty-minutes-for- 
lunch  sermon,  either.  He  preached  an  hour  and 
thirty  minutes,  and  I  recall  that  one  of  the  biggest 
business  men  of  Jackson,  a  Presbyterian  elder, 
cried  like  a  child  at  some  of  the  sublime  and  pa¬ 
thetic  passages.  I  noticed  all  over  the  congrega¬ 
tion  men  and  women  were  weeping.  Professors 
in  a  Church  college  in  those  days  were  not  too  high- 
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brow  to  shed  tears — even  in  public;  and  some  of 
the  boys  who  liked  to  be  considered  hard-boiled 
had  developed  a  first-class  case  of  the  snuffles,  and 
their  eyes  were  red.  And  there  were  others;  in 
fact,  I  was  doing  a  little  crying  myself.  And  what 
philosophy  there  was  in  that  sermon;  deep,  pon¬ 
derous  truths  were  brought  from  the  recesses  of 
the  storied  chambers  of  God ;  epigrams  and  apho¬ 
risms  bristled  all  along  the  road,  and  the  wit  was 
scintillating  in  its  brightness;  and  the  humor — it 
was  rare.  When  we  were  not  weeping  or  open- 
mouthed  in  astonishment  at  the  rich  wisdom  we 
were  laughing,  heartily — and  healthily.  But 
above  all  there  was  a  deep,  spiritual  note  running 
like  a  motif  throughout  all  of  this  magnificent 
sermon,  and  this  spiritual  tone  was  one  loud,  clear 
trumpet  call  to  service,  which  made  me  want  to 
go  out  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  I,  also,  was 
not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  I  was 
glad  I  was  going  to  preach  the  gospel. 

I  think  this  was  the  greatest  sermon  I  ever 
heard  in  my  life.  That  was  the  first  time  I  saw 
Bishop  Candler,  and  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  it 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Commencement 
at  Centenary  in  those  days  was  an  occasion.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  any  other  school  in 
the  world  even  approximated  it.  How  the  boys 
did  dress  up,  a  new  necktie  every  day !  and  in  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  And  the  girls  dressed, 
too,  in  those  days.  It  was  summer  time,  and  they 
wore  white  dresses  which  made  them  look  more 
like  angels  than  ever ;  and  the  restrictions  were  off 
to  some  extent,  and  you  could  actually  walk  across 
the  campus  with  a  girl  and  not  get  a  demerit,  only 
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we  never  walked  across  the  campus  with  a  girl — 
we  floated,  and  we  knew  something  about  what 
Paul  meant  when  he  said  he  was  caught  up  to  the 
seventh  heaven.  And  the  meals !  Groaning  tables 
and  youthful  digestion  to  take  care  of  everything. 
How  glorious  is  youth,  and  how  we  simply  reveled 
in  the  speakers  from  Prep  to  senior,  as  thick  as 
monthly  installments,  but  we  enjoyed  them,  only 
they  were  too  short  and  not  enough  of  them.  In 
the  good  old  days  back  in  the  seventies  some  of  the 
commencement  exercises  would  last  six  hours, 
but  they  were  short  in  1900 — they  never  went  over 
three  hours.  And  then,  when  the  time  came  to 
leave,  when  all  the  boys  had  pulled  out,  and  you 
had  all  their  autographs  in  your  little  album,  and 
you  were  alone  on  the  campus,  it  was  like  going  to 
a  funeral  to  go  to  the  train,  for  you  certainly  did 
hate  to  leave  a  place  that  made  you  so  happy. 

My  last  commencement  at  J ackson  was  at  1902. 
From  1902  to  1930  is  twenty-eight  years,  and  that 
is  exactly  the  length  of  time  I  was  from  Cente- 
tenary  commencements.  But  what  a  thrill  it  was 
to  go  back  on  the  Centenary  campus  for  this 
wonderful  occasion  last  June.  Dr.  T.  D.  Ellis 
preached  the  commencement  sermon  in  the  First 
Methodist  Church.  Degrees  were  given  to  seven¬ 
ty-three  graduates,  a  class  as  large  as  the  entire 
student  body  in  some  of  the  old  years.  Dr.  A.  R. 
Holcombe  delivered  a  masterly  address.  He  was 
given  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
The  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  was  given  to  W.  L. 
Doss,  Jr.,  H.  C.  Henderson,  and  King  Vivion.  The 
surroundings  were  different,  of  course,  the  build¬ 
ings  more  numerous  and  modern,  but  the  folks 
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were  just  the  same:  the  same  gracious  hospital¬ 
ity,  the  same  interest  in  the  student  and  in  the 
stranger,  and  the  same  old  Centenary  spirit  which 
inspired  the  graduate  to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  not  simply  make  it  sit  up  and  take  notice  and 
give  orders,  but  that  flaming  desire  which  has 
ever  characterized  those  who  have  lighted  the 
torch  of  learning,  this  burning  torch  and  this  flam¬ 
ing  fire  from  the  sacred  glow  kept  alive  through 
the  years,  like  the  lamp  in  the  Temple,  on  Cente¬ 
nary’s  altars,  was  still  there. 

There  are  some  things  the  world  may  willingly, 
even  gladly,  let  die.  The  age  is  full  of  superflui¬ 
ties,  and  the  cosmos  is  cluttered  with  things  ir¬ 
relevant,  but  the  world  could  not  get  along  with¬ 
out  the  Christian  college.  It  is  not  only  heresy  to 
believe  that  the  world  does  not  need  the  Christian 
college,  but  it  is  disloyalty  to  Christ  and  his 
Church.  And  of  all  the  colleges  I  know  of  Cente¬ 
nary  College  is  the  one  college  in  my  estimation 
that  deserves  to  live.  Not  only  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  but  the  Church  and  the  nation  would 
be  infinitely  poorer  without  the  marvelous  contri¬ 
bution  she  has  made  throughout  the  hundred  and 
six  years  of  history;  and  her  unique,  magnificent 
contribution  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  future  is 
needed  as  much  as  ever. 

It  is  worth  recording  that  on  Thursday,  No¬ 
vember  20,  1924,  the  Louisiana  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  then  in  session  at  Crowley,  pledged  itself  to 
raise  a  Centennial  offering  of  $250,000  for  Cente¬ 
nary  College,  and  resolved  to  complete  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  carry  this  campaign  to  every  Church. 
On  December  17  and  18,  following  the  action  of  the 
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Conference,  Bishop  Sam  B.  Hay  perfected  plans 
for  the  State-wide  campaign  to  secure  the  Con¬ 
ference  pledge.  There  was  a  comprehensive  cam¬ 
paign  in  every  church  in  the  State,  beginning  with 
Washington’s  birthday,  Sunday,  February  22, 

4 ‘Centenary  College  Sunday,”  and  ending  March 
1.  This  was  a  part  of  the  campaign  for  the  mil- 
lion-dollar  thank  offering. 

Dr.  Albert  S.  Lutz,  Louisiana  Conference  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Education,  writing  on  this  in  the  New 
Orleans  Christian  Advocate,  February  5,  1925, 
said: 

Shall  we  not  make  that  day,  or  one  close  to  it,  a  day  for  a 
strong  appeal  to  “keep  the  faith”  with  those  who  have  gone 
before?  Shall  we  not  do  the  thing  that  cries  to  heaven  for  doing, 
the  thing  that  we  have  solemnly  pledged  ourselves  to  do?  Shall 
we  not  come  with  unanimous  accord  to  a  glorious  Centennial  cele¬ 
bration,  bringing  up  our  full  quota? 

This  will  be  the  most  remarkable  achievement  in  our  educational 
history.  We  hail  with  infinite  gratitude  this  courageous  enter¬ 
prise.  It  is  but  proof  that  no  temporal  obstacles  can  stay  the  on¬ 
ward  marching  of  a  triumphant  cause. 

After  bis  election  as  United  States  Senator, 
Murphy  J.  Foster  said:  “In  my  late  canvass  over 
the  State  in  every  parish  and  in  every  community 
I  met  students  and  graduates  of  Centenary  Col¬ 
lege.  Their  influence  for  good  is  felt  everywhere : 
in  society,  in  business,  and  in  official  life.  The 
alumni  of  Centenary  have  filled  the  highest  judi¬ 
cial  stations  in  our  State  with  credit  and  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  most  honored  of  the  legal  profession, 
the  most  eloquent  divines,  and  the  leaders  in  all 
useful,  dignified  lines  of  life  are  her  sons.  If  I 
were  called  upon  to  say  what  school  had  left  the 
greatest  and  best  impress  upon  society,  business, 
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and  the  government  of  Louisiana,  I  would  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  say  4  Centenary  College.  ’  ” 

Not  only  have  the  sons  of  Centenary  held  a  lead¬ 
ing  place  in  all  the  walks  in  life  in  Louisiana,  but 
in  the  early  days  they  were  leading  men  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  also,  and  now  they  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the  ablest  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  our  foreign  field  are  Centenary  gradu¬ 
ates.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Jefferson  Davis 
was  a  student  there,  and  there  is  an  even  stronger 
tradition  that  Judah  P.  Benjamin  took  a  special 
course  in  Spanish  at  the  college.  I  have  gone 
through  the  records  and  am  not  able  to  verify  this. 
However,  I  would  not  regard  the  omission  of  a 
name  in  the  records  in  the  early  days  of  a  “spe¬ 
cial”  student,  especially  before  1845,  as  conclu¬ 
sive.  This  was  before  the  day  of  the  efficiency 
expert.  There  were  no  class  registers  kept  except 
at  the  beginning.  The  record  of  grades  were 
either  not  kept  every  year  or  were  kept  on  sheets 
of  paper,  as  some  I  have  found,  and  we  know  that 
a  sheet  of  paper  has  a  habit  of  getting  lost,  and 
easily.  I  have  even  failed  to  find  some  of  my 
grades  in  the  old  book,  which  worries  me  not  at 
all — perhaps  some  of  them  were  not  any  too  good. 
When  I  was  at  Centenary  there  were  boys  who 
said  that  their  fathers  remembered  seeing  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin  on  the  campus, 
and  there  were  older  residents  of  Jackson  who 
affirmed  it  from  their  own  knowledge.  In  the  face 
of  such  testimony  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
they  were  at  the  college,  though  not  for  long. 

Whether  they  were  or  were  not,  Centenary’s 
contribution  rests  not  merely  on  the  brilliancy  of 
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her  sons  and  daughters.  Throughout  the  years 
she  educated  the  types  of  men  and  women  on  which 
you  could  build  a  nation,  men  who  made  the 
Church  as  leaders  in  the  ministry,  men  and  women 
who  established  good,  Christian  homes,  and  who 
raised  boys  and  girls  to  honor  and  fear  the  Lord 
and  serve  the  Church  and  the  State.  Like  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  our  Alma  Mater  may  throw 
her  arms  about  the  children  she  has  nourished 
and  say  in  calm,  proud  terms,  4  4  These  are  my 
jewels.’  ’ 


What’s  the  Use  of  a  Baby? 

The  man  who  asks,  4  4  What  is  the  use  of  Church 
college?”  might  as  well  ask,  4 4 What’s  the  use  of  a 
baby?”  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  world  when 
the  baby  crop  fails,  and  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
the  Church  when  her  colleges  are  closed  up.  Some 
day  a  competent  man  who  has  the  mental  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains  will 
set  aside  ten  years  of  his  life  to  tell  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  Christian  college  to  the  world;  and 
when  that  story  is  told  the  world  will  be  amazed. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  when  Immanuel  College 
was  started  the  founder  was  suspected  of  Puritan 
leaning,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  abhorred  Puri¬ 
tanism,  asked  him  what  was  his  object,  and  his 
reply  was,  4  4 Your  Majesty,  I  have  set  out  an 
acorn;  only  God  knows  what  the  fruit  will  be.” 
Every  student  of  history  knows  that  Immanuel 
College  was  the  fostering  mother  of  Puritanism, 
and  Puritanism  helped  to  make  this  New  World. 
You  will  recall  that  Cotton  Mather  said  of  New 
England  that  it  had  been  called  Immanuel ’s  Land, 
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and  it  was  well,  for  it  was  made  by  Immanuel’s 
band.  A  majority  of  the  early  Puritan  leaders 
were  graduates  of  Immanuel  College.  King 
Alfred  of  England  couldn’t  get  a  second-grade 
certificate  to-day  to  teach  in  Afghanistan,  but  he 
started  a  school  just  the  same,  and  let  others  do 
the  teaching.  And  from  that  crude  beginning 
grew  Oxford.  Years  ago  in  England  a  man  named 
Thomas  Sutton  leased  land  on  which  he  discovered 
coal.  With  a  part  of  his  wealth  he  bought  an  old 
monastery,  and  turned  it  into  a  school  “for  the 
sons  of  poor  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  charge  of 
education  is  too  onerous.”  This  was  Charter 
House  School  where  John  Wesley,  Blackstone, 
Addison,  and  Thackeray  were  students.  Henry 
VIII  did  more  than  get  married  in  his  time,  al¬ 
though  people  who  were  invited  to  one  of  his  wed¬ 
dings  always  told  about  it  afterwards.  He  said 
that  he  married  so  promiscuously  in  order  that 
he  might  leave  sons  to  succeed  him,  and  in  spite 
of  his  numerous  nuptials  he  was  disappointed: 
all  of  his  sons  were  daughters.  But  folks  who 
know  nothing  of  Henry  except  his  marital  engage¬ 
ments — major  engagements — ought  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  he  founded  Trinity  College,  and  the 
sons  of  Trinity  included  Isaac  Newton,  Francis 
Bacon,  John  Dryden,  Macaulay,  and  Tennyson. 
Cardinal  Woolsey  founded  Christ  College,  and 
Samuel  Wesley,  father  of  John  and  Charles,  was 
a  student  there,  and  Coke  and  Whitefield  attended 
there.  Here  the  Holy  Club  of  Methodism  was 
formed.  Methodism  was  born  in  a  university,  but 
if  some  folks  can  have  their  way  about  it  she  will 
die  in  some  other  fellow’s  college. 
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But  by  the  grace  of  God  we  ought  to  have  men 
and  women  with  enough  backbone  and  enough  con¬ 
secration  and  enough  religion  who  will  raise  their 
right  hand  high  to  God  and  swear  by  the  souls  of 
those  who  suffered  and  sacrificed  for  our  schools 
and  are  now  asleep  that  Christian  education  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth.  There  is  a  large  place 
in  our  nation  for  the  Church  school,  and  especially 
is  this  true  of  the  South,  and  even  more  so  is  it 
true  of  Louisiana.  People  who  have  no  idea  be¬ 
yond  putting  something  into  the  ground  and  tak¬ 
ing  something  out  of  the  ground  cannot  lead  the 
world,  much  less  keep  up  with  the  procession  of 
life.  We  talk  about  the  preachers  liking  to  get 
up  in  the  pulpit  and  warning  their  people  against 
the  evils  of  materialism,  and  they  should  do  this. 
How  regnant  with  meaning  are  the  words  of 
Jesus,  “Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.”  Ma¬ 
terialism  is  not  only  a  mistake  which  militates 
against  our  higher  nature,  but  it  is  an  economic 
mistake.  A  straight-out,  undiluted  materialist, 
who  refuses  to  support  Christian  education  doesn’t 
know  the  rudiments  of  business.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  as  much 
business  sense  as  the  broken-down  failure  who 
sits  on  a  cracker  box  at  the  country  store  and 
whittles  a  stick  and  derides  the  Church  and  the 
Christian  college.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  made 
millions,  and  he  has  given  many  of  these  millions 
away  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education.  On  one 
occasion  when  he  gave  several  million  dollars  to 
the  General  Education  Board  he  remarked,  “The 
Christian  college  is  the  most  permanent  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  all  the  forms  of  investment  opportu- 
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nity.”  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  thought  in  continents, 
and  who  was  a  colossus  of  finance,  said  one  time, 
“  Education  is  the  whole  difference  between  bar¬ 
barism  and  civilization”;  and  John  Knox  said, 
‘ 4  Every  scholar  is  something  added  to  the  riches 
of  the  commonwealth.” 

A  man  doesn’t  have  to  go  very  far  into  econom¬ 
ics  before  he  discovers  that  an  educated  man  is 
of  more  value  to  the  community  than  an  unedu¬ 
cated  one,  and  we  don’t  have  to  live  beside  folks 
very  long  before  we  realize  that  a  neighbor  with 
Christian  ideals  is  a  better  citizen  than  a 
sharper  who  laughs  at  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  Golden  Rule.  The  Church  college  is  worth 
something  to  a  community ;  it  is  worth  something 
to  the  State;  it  is  worth  something  to  the  nation. 
It  is  worth  all  the  money  invested  in  it.  After 
they  had  withstood  a  memorable  siege  the  people 
of  Leyden  were  given  their  choice  between  being 
forever  exempt  from  taxation  or  having  the  uni¬ 
versity  established  in  their  city.  Be  it  said  to 
their  credit  that  they  chose  the  university,  for  they 
realized  that  it  was  better  to  have  a  school  where 
men  could  be  made  more  valuable  through  the 
cultivation  and  training  of  their  intellect  and  the 
nurture  of  their  souls.  Those  wise  Dutch  citizens 
knew  that  the  prosperity  of  their  city  would  be 
enhanced  by  educated  men,  and  they  would  gain 
tenfold  in  actual  monetary  returns  through  edu¬ 
cated  citizens  than  they  could  gain  by  having  their 
taxes  remitted. 

When  Senator  Leland  Stanford  decided  to  estab¬ 
lish  Stanford  University  he  told  the  people  of  his 
home  village,  Menlo  Park,  on  the  peninsula  south  of 
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San  Francisco,  that  he  would  place  the  university 
there  if  they  would  abolish  the  saloons.  The  hard- 
cider  citizens  of  Menlo  Park  said  they  preferred 
the  saloons.  So  Senator  Stanford  went  to  Palo 
Alto,  a  few  miles  further  South,  and  made  this  the 
seat  of  the  university.  Menlo  Park  is  still  a  vil¬ 
lage,  smaller  than  ever,  while  Palo  Alto  is  a  fine 
town,  Stanford  a  great  university.  President 
Herbert  Hoover  was  educated  there,  and  in  the 
West  it  is  a  great  honor  to  be  a  Stanford  graduate. 

Years  ago  when  the  Arizona  authorities  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  Tucson  the  State  University  the 
deep-drinking,  raw-whisky  customers  in  the  Old 
Pueblo  rose  in  wrath  saying,  4 ‘No!  Give  us  the 
Penitentiary,  or  the  Insane  Asylum,  for  we  hear 
college  professors  never  take  a  drink,  and  do  not 
permit  the  students  to  drink.”  And  these  hard- 
boiled  residents  of  Old  Tucson  used  some  sul¬ 
phurous  adjectives  expressing  their  contempt  for 
professors  and  universities.  However,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  went  to  Tucson  in  spite  of  their  protest,  and 
by  all  odds  the  University  of  Arizona  is  the  biggest 
institution  in  that  great  State. 

What  Centenary  is  worth  to  Superior  Shreve¬ 
port,  to  the  Louisiana  Conference,  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  to  the  South,  and  to  the  Nation  cannot 
be  computed  in  mere  money.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
highest  wisdom  for  the  Louisiana  Conference,  for 
the  people  of  Shreveport,  and  for  the  people  of 
Louisiana  to  see  that  Centenary  College  keeps  this 
burning  and  this  flaming  fire  of  education  blazing 
with  a  glorious,  kindling  light,  guiding,  warming, 
and  cheering  the  souls  of  men  for  another  hundred 
years. 
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Here  is  what  the  younger  generation  of  Cen¬ 
tenary  graduates  think  of  the  old  school: 

A  Hundred  Years  of  Centenary 

BY  DELIA  MUNDAY,  ’25,  of  SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

I 

A  hundred  fateful  years  have  passed, 

And  with  them  passed  a  thousand  things 

That  men  had  dreamed  would  live  and  last, 

Yet  fled  away  on  hurrying  wings. 

I’ve  seen  the  Red  Man  pass  away, 

And  where  his  wigwam  lately  stood 

The  white  man’s  temple  stands  to-day, 

A  city  for  the  silent  wood. 

II, 

And  in  that  change  I’ve  borne  a  part; 

How  nobly,  let  the  records  tell. 

My  creed  was  written  in  the  heart 
Of  those  who  bravely  fought  and  fell. 

My  loyal  sons  have  borne  my  name 
On  fields  of  conflict  far  and  near; 

I  make  no  other  bid  for  fame 

Than  this:  they  always  held  me  dear. 

Ill 

My  strength  has  been  in  the  hearts  of  men, 

Men  who  have  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  great ; 

Wielders  were  they  of  sword  and  pen, 

Builders  were  they  of  church  and  state. 

A  hundred  fateful  years  have  passed. 

And  yet,  in  truth,  I  am  not  old; 

Another  hundred  like  the  last 
Will  leave  my  story  half  untold. 

IY 

I  stand  for  God,  for  life,  and  truth, 

I  face  the  daybreak,  not  the  dark; 

Beneath  my  banners  dauntless  youth 
Still  marches  forward  toward  the  mark. 

A  hundred  years  stretch  out  before — 

Years  full  of  deeds  for  those  who  dare. 

I  stand  beside  the  open  door 
And  lift  my  banner  in  the  air. 
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v 

Pall  in!  The  triumphs  of  the  past 
Are  naught  beside  the  ones  to  be; 
I’ve  nailed  the  pennon  to  the  mast, 

I  know  no  fate  but  victory. 

By  God's  own  grace  I've  led  the  field 
On  many  a  glorious  day; 

Youth  cannot  fail,  youth  will  not  yield, 
While  Centenary  leads  the  way. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


The  following  gentlemen,  comprising  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
are  a  guarantee  that  Centenary  College  will  live  another  hundred 
years — and  then  some: 


S.  H.  Bolinger 
Rev.  H.  T.  Carley 
Rev.  Briscoe  Carter 

T.  C.  Clanton 
Rev.  W.  W.  Drake 

S.  J.  Harmon 
Bishop  Sam  R.  Hay 

T.  W.  Holloman 
Rev.  W.  W.  Holmes 
John  B.  Hutchinson 
T.  L.  James 


R.  T.  Moore 

A.  J.  Peavy 

G.  S.  Prestridge 

B.  F.  Roberts 
John  M.  Robinson 
Rev.  William  Schuhle 
Dr.  John  L.  Scales 
Rev.  George  S.  Sexton 
Rev.  J.  G.  Snelling 
F.  T.  Whited 

Rev.  R.  H.  Wynn 


THE  FACULTY 


We  have  not  the  space  nor  is  it  our  desire  to  go  into  detail 
concerning  the  faculty  of  Centenary  College.  We  believe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  speak  for  itself. 


George  S.  Sexton,  D.D. 
President 


1.  Ancient  Languages. 

William  G.  Phelps,  Professor ;  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1897 ; 
A.M.,  Princeton  University,  1902 ;  Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Michigan,  Chicago,  American  Academy, 
Rome. 

2.  Modern  Languages. 

E.  L.  Ford,  Professor ;  A.B.,  Howard  College,  1915;  A.M., 
Howard  College,  1916;  Docteur  de  L’Universite  de  Lyon, 
France,  1927. 

E.  E.  White,  Associate  Professor ;  A.B.,  Emory  University, 
1916;  A.M.,  Emory  University,  1923. 

Mary  F.  Young,  Instructor;  A.B.,  Centenary  College,  1927; 
Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1929-30. 
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3.  English. 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  French,  Professor ;  A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  1898;  A.M.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1900; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1905. 

S.  A.  Steger,  Professor ;  A.B.  in  Education,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1912 ;  A.M.,  Randolph-Macon  College,  1905 ;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Virginia,  1913. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Campbell,  Associate  Professor  and  Dean  of 
Women;  A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1908;  A.M.,  Wellesley 
College,  1909. 

A.  M.  Shaw,  Associate  Professor;  A.B.,  Hendrix  College, 
1920;  M.A.,  Peabody  College,  1926;  Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Iowa. 

Morris  TJ .  Lively,  Assistant  Professor ;  A.B.,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  1917 ;  A.M.,  University  of  Louisville,  1925. 

Mary  J.  Kimhell,  Instructor ;  A.B.,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  1924;  Graduate  Student,  Northwestern  and  Chicago. 

4.  History. 

Pierce  Cline,  Professor ;  Ph.B.,  Emory  University,  1916; 
A.M.,  Emory  University,  1917 ;  Graduate  Student,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 

L.  P.  Garrott,  Associate  Professor;  B.S.,  Louisiana  State 
University,  1909;  LL.B.,  Harvard  University,  1919. 

Bryant  Davidson,  Assistant  Professor ;  A.B.,  Hendrix  Col¬ 
lege,  1925;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1928. 

5.  Government  and  Political  Science. 

George  M.  Reynolds,  Professor ;  A.B.,  Hendrix  College,  1920; 
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|  N  Jackson,  Louisiana,  in 

1 825,  and  for  eighty  years 
Centenary  reflected  “Many 

Colored,  Many  Sounding 
Life/’ 

Since  1906  in  Shreveport, 
not  only  the  greatest  city  in 
North  Louisiana,  but  the 
diamond  point  of  a  wonder¬ 
ful  territory  irradiating  a  fav¬ 
ored  section  of  Louisiana,  of 
Arkansas  and  of  Texas. 

The  heart  of  the  New  Cen¬ 
tenary  keeps  time  in  healthy 
response  to  the  strong  pulse 
of  ever  living  Shreveport. 


A  Burning  Torch 

and  a 

Naming  Fire 


THE  STORY  OF  CENTENARY  COLLEGE  OF 

LOUISIANA 


BY 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON  NELSON 

Editor  of  the  Pacific  Methodist  Advocate,  San  Francisco 

H  ERE  is  the  story  of  the  oldest  college  in  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Beginning  an  honorable  career  in  Jackson,  Louisiana,  1825, 
when  the  country  was  young,  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  just 
entering  its  teens. 

For  more  than  a  century  it  has  sent  out  from  its  classic  halls 
the  leaders  in  Louisiana  in  Church  and  State,  and  has  made  a 
magnificent  contribution  not  only  to  Louisiana,  but  to  the  entire 
South  and  to  the  Nation. 

The  sons  of  Centenary  have  been  leaders  and  workers.  Here 
is  a  school  which  has  come  up  through  great  tribulation  with¬ 
standing  the  shock  of  War  and  Reconstruction,  and  drastic 
changes.  Yet,  she  has  washed  her  robes  and  made  them  white, 
reflecting  learning,  religion,  honor,  and  integrity. 

When  the  times  called  for  great  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  Education,  Centenary  made  the  sacrifice,  even  to  the 
altar — and  gladly. 

This  book  is  a  contribution  to  the  History  of  Education  in 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  especially,  and  also  to  the  South  and 
the  Nation. 

The  story  is  told  simply,  naturally,  truthfully,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  artificial  embellishment. 


price  $222  postpaid 


If  your  bookseller  cannot  supply 
.  you  order  from  Centenary  College, 
Shreveport,  La. 


